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MY DOUBLE. 


BY H. 





I NEVER can the fellow flee, 
Fastened before my birth on me, 
A helpless embryo without sense, 
Or voice, or knowledge, or defense. 
Oh! what a fiendish cruelty 

With this low fellow saddled me! 


I like him not in any wise ; 

His nose, his skin, his hair, his eyes; 
All of the sort I least affect. 

He suits me in no one respect ; 

And yet, till death I'm doomed to see 
His shape forever close to me. 


No tyrant ever lived so great ; 

His yoke is of unearthly weight; 
By vight, by day, awake, asleep, 
My very breath his time must keep. 
He makes me sin in spite of me; 
He turns me from the good I see, 


He basa million spells of power 

To change me in a single hour ; 

To make me blind, to strike me dumb, 
To paralyze me stiff and numb ; 

No mortal power can rescue me 

From aught bis malice doth decree. 


He robs me right, he robs me left, 
lgo a beggar ond bereft— 

Bereft of memory, of wit, 

Bereft of joy, if he see fit. 

Oh! what a matchless cruelty 
With such a tyrant saddled me, 


And, worst of all, the bond doth bring 
Me down 80 low I find [ cling 

To him with slavish fondness, though 
He tortures and torments meso. . 
There is One mightier than he, 

Who any day might set me free, 


Yet from that mightier One I fly 
And hide when he is passing by ; 
Quick I forget my shame and pain, 
And only closer hug my chain, 

Oh | what a sight it is to see 

A soul cling thus to such as he. 


Well, make the most of thy behest, 

Low fellow! Itis short at best. 

My turo will come to scorn, despise, 

When, soaring swift to upper skies, 

I look, indifferent, back to see 

How fast the worms are eating thee, 
EE 


Is THERE TO BE A RELIGIOUS 
WAR AMONG PROTESTANTS ? 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Wuat Henry Heine says of the Germans 
is apparently true of religious radicals: 
youseldom find one socrazy but he hassome 
disciple, crazier yet, wbo-assumes to inter- 
pret him to the public. This is Nature’s 
kind provision to guard the most daring 
heretic from the dangers of absolute soli- 
tude. Doubtless there is an ascetic charm 
fn this comradeship of outlawry, this fel- 
lowship of the last crust. Yet I -have 
always maintained, through a tolerably 
long experience of. radicalism, that the 
wider our sympathies the better, so long as 
we concede no principle; and that the 
radical, of all men, should) be eagerly on 
the watch for every olive-branch from the 
other side. Now I honestly believe, for one, 
that this is a time of growing peace, not of 
growing discord; and, if so, L wish to do 
Justice to the fact and bear apart in any 
improved good-feeling. Dulce-bellum inez- 
pertis—war is sweet to those who have 
ever tried it sen 





Protestant sect in America shows a dispo- 
sition to harmonize internal dissensions and 
keep itself united. And even in those 
bodies which seem exceptions—as the 
Episcopalians and Baptists—the incipient 
schism is due in each case to a desire for a 
wider sympathy with the Christian world 
at large. And, as between the different 
sects, there is certainly an increased spirit 
of co-operation, at least for practical ends. 
The wide spread of ‘*‘ Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations” is a striking instance of. 
this and marks a great change from the 
time when Finney wrote that no doubt 
there was ‘a jubilee in hell every year, 
about the time of the meeting of the 
[Presbyterian] General Assembly’ (“ Finney 
on Revivals,” ed. 1835, p. 269). Yet all this 
might exist, and might be only a coalition 
against 8 common enemy, did not the rela- 
tion of the members of these sects to more 
radical bodies and men show something of 
the same genial tendency. 

To those who remember the manner in 
which Evangelical believers habitually 
allowed themselves to speak of the Uni- 
versalists twenty-five years ago it will 
seem a sufficient proof of this changed 
attitude to say that. there are now many 
such men who would gladly have received 
Universalists into the creat Christain 
Alliance meeting in New York, and would 
welcome their co-operation in the present 
revivals. It may be said that the Univers- 
alist body has itself come half way, or 
more than half; so that this concession 
does not count for much. But the Unita- 
rian body does not seem to me to have 
greatly changed within that time. It still 
holds in solution the same extremes of 
theology; and it is noticeable that the 
representative Unitarians, who are now 
most cordially treated by the Evangelical 
press ani clergy, are not always the most 
conservative, but quite as often the most 
jiberal men—liberal in their sympathies, 
at Jeast,if not radical in their theology. 
Consider, for instance, ‘the position of such 
men as Jatnes Freeman Clirke'and Edward 
Everett Hale. The former is a membér of 
the ‘‘ Free Religious Avsociation,” and the’ 
latter has presented himself as a guest at 
one of its ‘social festivals and exchanged 
cordial gréetings: If, now, these mén are 
sufficiently Evangelical for the informal 
fellowship of consetvatives, on the one 
side, and radical enough to strike hands 
with hereties, on the other, where does the 
antagonism come in and where shall the 
internecine war commence?’ - 

But, apart from ‘such reconciling influ- 
ences as ‘these, if is plain that among 
American Protestants fadical’ men have 
ceased t6 be, in any reasonable sense, the 
object of persecution; though they may 
often be* still the subjects of avoidance. 
They are rather apt to complain of a defi- 
ciency of open attack, and. certainly .can- 
not apply to, themselves the word ‘‘ martyr- 
dom” without Jaughing in one another's 
faces, like Cicero’s. augurs. Perhaps my 
own testimony on this subject would not 
have much weight; for.as an; avowed 
theist and believer in personal immortality, 
I may not.be ap extreme test. But Mr, B. 
F. Underwood, the most eminent material- 
ist.lecturer inthe United States, in speak- 
ing at the dedication of the ‘Paine 
Memorial. Hall,” last January, gave ita 
his experience that a man. might now j 
travel . through the country expressing | 





atheistical views and receive only courte- 
ous treatment from the Christian clergy, 
so Jong as he himself showed 9 courteous 
and serious spirit. 

IT was present, a year ago, at a marriage 
ceremony, conducted jointly by the presi- 
dent of the Free Religious Association and 
by an Episcopal doctor of divinity, of excel- 
lent standing. When I expressed to the 
Churchman some pleasure at his liberality, 
he waived all thanks; saying that he was glad 
to do it—glad to show Mr, Frothingham that 
there was no real antagonism between their 
positions, There were important differ- 
ences, of course, he said; but no antagonism. 
Now,I cannot think we radicalsare so in love 


with antagonism, ‘*so spoiling for a fight,” | 


that we insist on thrusting weapons into 
the hands of our opponents and compelling 
them to controversy, even against their 
wills. 

But it may be said that it is the duty of 
Radicals thus to compel them, so long as 
substantial points of difference remain. 
Yet where are the substantial points of 
difference? AsI read the religious news- 
papers, I find doctrines which I was once 
accustomed to hold in honor—the very 
five points of Calvinism even—so stated as 
to deprive them of all that seriously repels 
the liberal mind. Whether these modern 
statements are consistent witb the original 
confessions or not is no affair of mine ; but 
it is an affair that concerns me very much 
to discover that Iam less alienated from 
the Christian people around me than I bad 
supposed. What candid radical does not 
now hear the doctrines of the Trivity and 
the Atonement, of original sin, of depray- 
ity, of future punishment so stated that 
he can either accept them orcan admit 
that but a thin barrier now separates him 
from. those who hold them? Even. the 
question that, in one sense, lies below. all 
tiese—the question of final’ authority—is 
moreand more frequently stated in such form 
as to leave between radicals and conserva- 
tives no such formidable difference. When 
Bishop Clark, in the Episcopal Church 
Congress, disavows for his whole denomi- 
nation the theory of the verbal infallibility 
of the Scriptures; wheu Professor E. 
P. Gould, of Newton, speaks in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra {of January last) of 
‘*the probably allegorical account of 
the Fall of Man”—these eminent 
theologians immediately disarm me in 
disarming themselves. For they have 
abandoned the _ position which the 
pious Neander regretfully attributed to 
American theologians, in the preface to the 
American version of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus 
Christ,” nearly thirty years ago—that of 
not being accustomed ** to distinguish what 
is divine from what is human in the Gospel 
record.” -As sdon as this is abandoned the 
difference between these tbeologians and 
the heretics becomes a merely subordinate 
one; as my Episcopal friend said, a differ- 
ence, not an antagonism, sn 

INDEPENDENT of January ist, 
1875, contained these words: 

“That. which to all Protestants is really 
the last resort is the human reason, en- 
lightened ‘by the’ Word of God. ‘It was 
reason which first decided upon the canon 
of. the Scriptures. . Nobody disputes that. 
And the reason which. once sat in. judg- 
ment oa the Bible may do it again.” : 

I remember that onee, after hearing a 
sermon from that able and excellent man, 
the late Horace James, I alarmed him a 
little by telling him that I could heartily 





Reviewing 


eudorse every word of it. 
mentally what he had said, he replied, 


after a pause: “‘ No matter! It was true, 
andfI will stand by it, even if you do 
agree with it.” Probably Taz Iyp=PEND- 
ENT will be equally hard to frighten. And 
if it represents, as I think it does, a vast 
body of Evangelical men, then I do not 
believe that Mr. Abbot, of The Index, on 
the one side, or the “Olifistian Amend- 
ment Association,” on the other, éan bring 
about another religious war within the 
mits of Protestantism. 





HENRY WILSON. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


THE political chiefs who directed the 
second war for liberty that our country has 
been compelled to wage have vanished 
away. Giddings and Hale, Seward and 
Chase, Sumner and Lincoln, Stanton and 
Greeley, and now Wilson—last and far, 
very far from least—are gone. Hardly 
one of these mighty men remain to this 
present. The clerical chiefs bave almost as 
completely disappeared. Leavitt and Scott 
and Pierpont and Colver, and multitudes 
alike faithful have been summoned away. 
A few of their coworkers only survive. 
The military chiefs still largely remain; 
because their career began, by necessity, 
when that of the others was well-nigh 
concluded. Strange that amid this almost 
universal waning of the political lights, the 
suns from which they and all drew their 
influence should still shine on with hardly 
diminished Juster. It was suggestive to 
hear the young officer at the funeral. of the 
last dead of these civil chieftains call out 
the names of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, and John G. Whittier as 
invited and honored guests.at tke burial of 
their aon in the anti-slavery gospel. The 
first and last responded; and, though show- 
ing age and its feebieness, Mr, Garrison— 
the chief of the chiefs, the fountain-head of 
the whole movement, which in its volumg 
and progress at last involved state and 
church, army and navy, everything and 
every person in the realm—was still able to 
appear and receive the. honors that belong 
to his illustrious career. These three— 
Garrison, the editor; Phillips, the orator; 
Whittier, the. poet—were more than any 
other three or thirty the embodiment of the 
reform, the seed of the fruit not yet ripened 
to perfection, Do they still remain because 
they see its incompleteness and because 
they are needed to direct the nation through 
the unaccomplished steps of its necessi- 
tated work? Did the others have leave to 
withdraw because they had ceased largely 
to acknowledge the work unaccomplished 
and had even turned, in a degree, their 
mighty influence against the men whom 
God had placed in power to perfect or ad- 


vance to perfection his own work? Cer. 


tainly their sudden collapse before decay 
seized upon them, and the longer stay of 
these elder leaders, make us pause, with 
finger.on lip, and. say: ‘‘ I was dumb, be- 
cause Thou didstit.” Garrison and Phillips 
bere; and Lincoln and Seward and Sumner 
and Chase and Andrews and Greeley and 
Wilson—hardly their equals in age and 
much their juniors in this diyine work— 
gone. Why is this? Let thenation pause 
and pray over these mighty dead, over 
these mightier ‘living, and seek for light 
and for strength for duties yet undone. 
Mr, Wilson was the best exponent of one 
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part of this great battle that the country 
afforded... He was the best skilléd of all his 
fellow patriots in the massing of votes. 
upon a needful point. He was our 
general of the ballot- * 
Much debate arises as to the related 
terms of statesman and valle One is 
a word of partial contempt, the ‘other of 
unqualified honor. Both yon ar 


Nay, more. This vietery was craved not 
so-much to advance and. strengthen the 
Party on its own original: lines—that of 

ving and securing liberty to the enslaved— 
as for private purposes: to be still iteleader 
me perhaps its ebief of chiefs, Like | 

his great political compatriots, 
seem tion tobe the headvof the nation 
jession of him. pot might 


judged when.thus applied. A true states. se ‘he say that what we * conquered we 


tnah is @ politician, and a true politician ts 
a statesman. The man who seeks to build 
up the state in equal rights, in every social 
virtue is a siatesman.. And the mode by 
which he does this work of state-building 
is that of a politician. The greatest states- 
man may be no politician, either because 
he disdains to do the work that bis ideas 
demand or. because he is unable to do it. 
The architect may not be a builder, and he 
my. If he fe, he will find the putting of 
his ideas.into wood and brick and stone 
will be far different from seeing and saying 
them in his studio, It is said that Grant 
remarked of one of his best military 
scholars, who failed of success in the field, 
that he was the best man to put a military 
problem on the board, but the worst to put 
it into practice. If both faculties are found 
in the same person, his is the highest order 
of genius. The architect of states may 
hxve power 'o build after the fashion of 
his ideas, and may not. Or, having the 
power, may prefer to allow others to exe- 
cute what he alone had ability to con- 
ceive, Thus in the history of this third 
national epo¢h not ‘Lincoln, nor Grant, 
nor Sumner even, nor Wilson will rank 
first as a statesman; but Wendell Phillips, 
though he may rank last asa politician— 
not from lack of capacity, but determina- 
, tion notto employ his talent in that direc- 
tion. He is unquestionably the greatest 
thinker and utterer of the truths demanded 


for the times, and has compelled these~ 


captains of parties to put theirsquadronsin 
the field after his orders. His master, Gar- 
rison, was the river that fed this lake, 
which feeds the political Nile, which feeds 
the midland sea of American life, which 
feeds the all-embracing ocean of humanity. 
In his own sphere, then—and that is all 
that is demanded of any one—Henry Wil- 
son was amaster. He was a major-general 
in. the army of liberty. He commanded 
the votes. He knew how to mold and 
fashion them after his purpose. But he 
felt compelled to yield to them in order to 
control them. He must flatter their “‘most 
sweet voices” ere he could get from those 
voices the response he desired. He must 
creep round the mountain which he could 
not tunnel, in order to carry his track to 
its destination. And as the watchers of 
the track saw this deviation far to the 
extreme at right angle of theline required 
they raised a cry of alarm; but always, 
afterward, Wilson came swinging back 
from the detour on to the straight path, 
bringing bis voters with him. He had 
gone out on this bend to save the party and 
secure the victory at the polls. This was 
te keynote of his character. Have a 
party behind you and a victorious party. 
Get yotes by holding on to your principles, 
if possible; if not, by a momentary yield- 
ing, hoping that the time will come when 
you can put the desired principles into the 
triumphant party. 

This plan of life succeeded when the 
coming principles were strong enough to 
bear these party successes on their currents. 
But when they failed to possess that force, 
then party success did not tendin the least 
to their success. This keynote, too, was 
not high enough in pitch for the strains 
of the great music God had purposed 
to. play; and 80, once and again, 
and especially in his latter days, he 
twas compelled either to abandon his 
life-long habit or surrender and even 
oppose bis lifelong principles. In such 
cases he took the latter course. Party 
before principles became his course. Thus 
in Massachusetts he gave his dying hours 
to the recovery of power by his favorite 
party, at the expense of his and her most 
cherished conyictions and most imperative 
local duty. ' Prohibition was thrown over- 
board and free rum put on the throne, that 
he might still rule the state. Because he 
saw that if Prohibition were master the 


party would split asunder, and party was” 
the drat love,” Lea 


have 4 right to rule: But not rightfully 
might he do anything harmful tothe 
Republic, in order to secure the cov- 
eted prize. ‘To be right is better 
than to be President”; though to be 
right and to be President is the highest 
and justest ambition of the party chief- 
tains. Mr. Wilson neither saw national 
nor state duties with bis early clearness of 
vision when this temptation beclouded his 
soul. The story of his early life has been 
often told—never better than by Dr. 
Manning over his coffin~the poverty and 
meanness even of his birth, the toil he 
underwent, the deprivation of scholastic 
opportunities, the penury of his youthful 
days, the seeming hopelessness of his life. 
Millions bave sunk in such leaden seas, 
Here and there one has swam them tri- 
umphaotly, and even made them glass and 
fire under their victorious feet. Of these 
millions Wilson was this one. Itisto be 
regretted that we cannot write the name 
he bore in his early life as that by which 
he won his fame. Colbath is as good a 
name to conquer with as Colfax, as Cicero, 
as any other victorious name; and J. J. 
Colbath as good-looking an autograph, 
and ‘* Jerry Colbath” as popular a war-cry 
of the campaign as ‘‘Dan Webster,” or 
**Abe Lincoln,” or ‘‘Tom Jefferson,” or 
any other favorite sobriquet of famous 
men. The failure to gain the highest 
place may have come from this refusal to 
abide by the name of his New Hampshire 
poverty, A farmer’s boy, and the pet, 
even in childhood, of leading men and 
women, he could certainly have honored 
them by carrying the name they knew and 
helped him by into the high places of his 
future work and renown. The novelty 
and even quaintness of his origina] sur. 
name would have made it popular, while 
the tame familiarity of the name he chose 
gave it no value as a party watchword. 

What was the cause of this change? 
Biographers and laudators are silent. 
Gossip must take its place; and gossip, 
having free course, will run unrestricted 
when authorized expounders fail to speak. 
It is very remarkable that one of the Presi- 
dents and two of the Vice-Presidents of 
this momentous era should arise from such 
humble stations that a cloud hangs over 
their origin. It would seem asif God 
could not deliver the slave, himself in 
myriads of cases without a recognized 
paternity, save by those of the white class 
that came nearest to him in origin and so- 
cial condition. 

“Send by whom Thon wilt send,” cry 
we in our agony and fear,and lo! those 
that have no reputation beeome our leaders, 
Moses, brought up in Pharaoh’s house, but 
stigmatized from that very fact; Christ, 
over whose birth rests, by divine necessity, 
a cloud of infamy—the one is the deliverer 
of the chosen people, the other the Saviour 
of the world. So Lincoln and Johnson and 
Wilson grow up without observation; poor- 
est of the poor, lowest of the low, next in 
social standing to the people whom they 
are appointed to save. Mest touching is 
Wilson’s story of his early poverty, told to 
the fellow-townsmen of his native place; 
more touching his silenee in their presence 
concerning the family from whom he 
sprung. 

The difference between this revolution 
and the one a century ago is strikingly seen 
in these its leaders. That was an aristo- 
cratic revolt, The gentlemen of America 
felt annoyed at being deprived of govern- 
mental privileges and rose in rebellion. 
From Massachusetts to Virginia it was a 
gentleman’s war, even as our Southern war 
was gotten up and prosecuted by gentry 
who saw their political power evanishing. 
The Adamses, both of them, were Boston 
aristocrats, Harvard College men. Sama 
merchant’s son, high up on the roll of col 
lege family honor, John, a minister’s son, 
the highest Massachusetts honor. ‘So was 
Hancock, in birth and wealth, among the 








lords of Bay Colony. 


bis coat of arms. Quincy, th te; 
Otis, their onteon, uM Pie 


His penmanship was 


poli t, their first fighter, were 
blue of blood. New. ‘Yo k aristocrats 
re : 4 7 seat | 

a Burr ‘and Montgomery 
and Schuyler vecipee il- 
‘adelphia contributed her Morris awe Rush 
‘and ber Boston Franklin, who is pot the 
first carpet-bagger nor the last'that made 
his fortune by emigration. He could 
hardly have been admitted into the Revo- 
lutionary ring of leaders had he remained 
the tallow-chandler’s son of Boston; 
though his editorial gifts might bave 
secured a second place, well advanced 
among the subordinate leaders. 

When you reach Virginia, blood spurts 
forth from richest veins. Washington, Cur- 
tis, Randolph, Lee, Jefferson, Madison—all 
are of the highest social standing, favor- 
ites at the royal courtof Dinwiddie, married 
into English noble blood. Cavalier and Pur- 
itan are united, in their heads, against the 
throne, and the battle is fought out on that 
issue. It is a strife like that of the Barons 
of Runnymeade with King John. Nobles 
with nobles, wherein Saxon and churl are 
allowed to bleed and die, but not expected 
to share in the honors of victory. Jefferson, 
the aristocrat of aristocrats, puts the French 
doctrinarian’s motto at the head of his 
great paper; but Jefferson never dreamed 
of perfectly applying his own dogma to all 
men. Tom Moore sarcastically said of 
him, when President: 

“He dreams of freedom and his slaves embrace.” 
Freedom for all whites at the polls he 
urged and enacted; but social equality 
even with these, his proud Virginia soul 
unspeakably abhorred. 

This was the make-up of the first Revo- 
lution, How different the beginnings and 
beginners of the second war for human 
liberty and equal rights on this continent 
and for all mankiud.! 

LL 


TALKS WITH CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 










EIGHTEEN years ago, when I first came 
to Boston from the West, I was a hero- 
worsbiper of the conventional type. I had 
lived among the slaves of the South—the 
heroes of submission for the sake of the 
Lord; and among the pioneers of Kansas— 
the heroes of aggression for the sake of 
man; and it seemed so simple and so easy 
to suffer or to smite for the right that I was 
ready to expeet and eager to worship 
higher forms of manliness, I worship 
heroism still, and more; but I am no 
longer a hero-worshiper. I have shoveled 
too many wagon-loads of clay (wheels once 
were the feet of my heroes) ever to fall 
down in adoration before breathing man or 
woman again. If 1 were forced to choose, 
rather than worship the famous men and 
famous women of our time, I should go 
back and baremy head before the uncon- 
scious heroism of the Free State boys of 
Kansas or the black slave mothers of the 
Carolinas. But I prefer to keep my hat 
on; for no man that I have known yet is 
quite good enough to worship. And, 
besides, lam getting bald-headed and do 
hate the charnel drafts that sweep out of 
the sepulchers of most men’s private lives 
when they are opened to the light. 

Well, when the Carlylean fever was still 
at its hight, I began to keep note-books on 
what my heroes said or what was said 
about them. I came across one the other 
day, which gives my first memoranda on 
Charles Sumner. It is dated January, 
1857. Ithink there are one or two pas- 
sages that it will pay me to copy and you 
to print: 


“T visited Mr. Sumner [for the second 
time], in company with Eli Thayer. We 
remained till nearly midnight. We talked 
almost exclusively of Kansas. He said to 
Mr. Thayer: 

“*T think the state should be named 
after you. . . . I would rather have 
accomplished what you have done than 
have gained the battle of New Orleans.’” 

Mr. Thayer, the youth of this generation, 
perhaps, do not know, was the organizer of 
New England emigration to Kansas, which 
resulted in the foundation of the town of 
Lawrence, thefgliying-point of the Nortb- 


ern settlers and the ‘innocent cause’ of 
the first great repuion of the slave eer: 
in America, 


"a RB ‘ 

Mr. Sumner gave @inusing accounts of 
we life at . He spoke. of 
} Souther ors—of “Mason, of 

Tire la, esp lyin terms of strong 
contempt, Of South Carolina Butler, who 


had then @ reputation for scholatship, he 
spoke, slightingly; gividg ts to 
show that he had only the se Sa 
knowledge of Latin, But he added ,quickly: - 
“TI will say this of him: he has the aspira- 
tion forscholarship, which the others have 
not; and if he had been a citizen of New 
England he would have been a scholar, or, 
at least, a well-educated man.” 

Without noting the occasions of them, I 
will copy some of the Senator’s sayings as I 
find them recorded at the time—all in the 
winter of 1857: 


‘Of all scholars I have met Longfellow 
has the most scholarly and graceful knowl- 
edge of living languages. He speaks 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish as 
fluently as English. I could never detect 
the slightest accent.” 


“T visited Humboldt when in Berlin. 
Our conversation struck on philology. He 
spoke of his brother William—he was dead 
then—in the most eulogistic terms. Wil- 
liam was quite as eminent in philology as 
the Baron isin physical science. Indeed, 
I always regarded him as the greater 
genius, although the King of Prussia, I see, 
bas called the Baron ‘the greatest man 
since the Deluge.’ He would not tolerate a 
comparison between his brother and ——, 
whom he styled ‘cette béte? ——. The Baron 
said of —— that, although he spoke with 
fluency forty-eight different languages, he 
talked as if his knowledge had been de- 
rived from hostlers. He did not and could 
not speak the language of literature.” 


Mr. Sumner, in speaking of ‘cette béte,’ 
used the phrase “ forty-hostler power.”’ 


I asked the Senator if he met Thomas 
Carlyle when he was in England. 

He said that he did meet him at Sydney 
Smith’s breakfast-table, one morning, with 
perhaps a dozen others. 

‘*Suddenly Sydney, who was sitting at 
the head of the table, asked me how En- 
glish literary reputation stood in America 

***We sometimes presume,’ I said ‘to 
rejudge your judgments, to refuse a reputa- 
tion where you give one, and to give a 
name when you witbhold it.’ 

‘An example! Anexample! exclaimed 
Mr. Smith, in his careering style. 

“I felt very much embarassed. Here 
I was, a young Yankee Doodle—to use a 
phrase of Mr. Carlyle—at the table of the 
greatest wit, probably, that England ever 
saw, singled out by him to maintain a 
position which I had advanced. But I did 
not feel inclined to let the matter go by 
default. So I said, at once: 

“*Carlyle! 

““*Carlyle said Smith, ‘We dont 
know him ‘here. What have you got to 
say for Carlyle?’ 

“T said: ‘I am not an indiscriminate 
admirer of Carlyle. I find much in him to 
criticise; but I have always been impressed’ 
with his genius. He seems to me to write 
as if by flashes of lightning.’ 

‘This declaration seemed to surprise the 
company, with the exception of one gentle- 
man, whom I observed to 1 aa very attent 
ively. 

‘* When the conversation was resumed 
he rose and came near me‘and placed his 
card in my hand. You know it is not the 
custom in England to indroduce guests to 
each other, as is customary with us. . 

“*Mr. Sumner,’ he said, ‘I thank you 
for what you have said of Carlyle. I'am 
the only man here who appreciates him.’ 
This is my card. I*shall be obliged for 
yours and desire to visit you.’ 

“It was Richard Moncton Milnes, the 
poet, member of Parliament, and man of 
fashion, of whom I — you mane 
heard ?” 

I had heard of him. 

“This,” resumed the Senator, ‘* this was 
my introduction to Mr. Moncton Muines.— 
1 ‘believe my* remarks were reported to 
Carlyle, and I do not think they displeased 
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Mr. Carlyle’s reputation was established in 
England. 

‘**T visited Mr. Carlyle. 1 found his con- 
yersation bore the same relation to his 
published works as the conversation of 
authors generally bear to their published 
writings. There is always a resemblance. 
The conversation ison a lower tone—more 
diffuse and more familiar. His conversa- 
tion was racy, suggestive, thoughtful, 


» matter-ful.” br 


“Douglas, in private life,” said the 
Senator, ‘‘is a brutal, vulgar man, without 
delicacy orscholarship. He is filthy in his 
person, He always looks as if he needed 
clean linen and should be put under a 
shower-bath,” 


The Senator spoke in words of admira- 
tion of Lord Brougbam’s speeches on Law 
Reform and on the Reform Bill. 

‘‘Lord Hardcliffe told me,” be said, 
“that after Brougham delivered it, Farl 
Gray, in going out of the House of Lords 
in his company, said of it: 

‘Tt is the most eloquent oration I ever 
heard in the English Parliamert.’” 


Talking of Sumner’s own classical ref- 
erences and quotations in his public 
gpeeches—to which some objected—he said 
ihat he suppressed far more than he ad- 
yanced; that his ideas came to him as the 
animals entered the ark—in pairs, male 
and female. He said he never permitted 
classical allusions or rhetorical passages to 
stand in the way of his argument. 


I spoke of@ recent speech by Mr. Sum- 
per on the Nebraska Bill. He told with 
great zest an anecdote about it, which was 
given to him by a gentieman at Albany. 

“Mr, Samner,” said his informant, ‘I 

wish to give you a compliment for that 
speech, which I think you will appreciate. 
I have no doubt you have received many 
compliments from public menand scholars 
for it; but to this compliment I think you 
will give the palm. I was at Newark, New 
Jersey, lately, and overheard a conversa- 
tion between two fishermen—who were 
engaged at the time in selling fish—on the 
abject of the Nebraska Bill. One of them 
wid: ‘I never understood this bill till 
last week. I’ve read all the great 
speeches on it by Seward, Douglas, and 
the others; but Icould not understand it 
until 1 read Sumner’s speech,’” 

It was easy to see that Mr. Sumner agreed 
with his friend that this was the greatest 
compliment that his speech had received. 

BOSTON, MASS., December Ist, 1875. 
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GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO AND HIS 
CENTENARY. 


BY PROFESSOR ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 





AnouT the time that these pages have 
the honor of coming under the eyes of 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT the 
citizens of Certaldo, with their worthy 
syndic, Dr. Jacopo Seghi, at their head, 
will have celebrated at Certaldo,a little 
city of Tuscany, lying between Empoli 
and Siena, the centenary of the death of 
their fellow-townsman, Giovanni Boccac- 
tio. I need not remind the reader that 
Boccaccio was born in 1313 and died in 
1875. A marble monument in honor of 
Giovanni Boccaccio is now in process of 
construction, and will-be erected in the 
public square of Certaldo, in 1877; but 
meanwhile, on the December 2ist of the 
present year, the municipality of Certal- 
do will make due commemoration of the 
centenary of the great Italian story-teller. 
The invited guests will assemble at the 
Palace of the Commune, and then, led by 
& band of music, will visit Boceaccio’s 
house, wherein will be set up the following 
epigraph, for a copy of. which I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of the promoters of 
the festival: ‘“‘This day, December 21st, 
MDCCCLXXV, which marks the fifth 
centenary of the death of Giovanni Boc- 
caccio, the greatest of Italian prose 
writers, was celebrated at Certaldo with 
Sentiments of national pride, and tbe 
municipality commemorated the event 
here, where that worthy lived.” Then, in 
bresence of the invited guests, the corner- 
stone of the monument to be erected in 
the public square will Jaids.After partak- 
ing of a modest banquet; provided by the 
jocal committee, the guest will assemble in 
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“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” ir. : 16. 
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2 Dark the night of sin has settled, 
Loud the angry billows roar; 
Eager eyes are watching, longing, 
For the lights along the shore.—Cho, 


3 Trim your feeble lamp, my brother: 
Some poor seaman tempest-tost, 
Trying now to make the harbor, 
In the darkness may be lost.—Cho. 


The above is from “ G@osPrt. HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS,” used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, which we are 
now offering as 9 Premium to our Subscribers. 








the great hall of the Communal Palace, 
where will be exhibited works published 
for this occasion. These works, «s far as 
I have been ,able to learn, will consist of: 
1. An Italian version of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ De 
Claris Mulieribus.” 2. The first four 
books of the third Decade of Livy, 
translated into Italian by Boccaccio. 
8. Bibliography of Boccaccio’s works. 
4. Italian Dialects at Certaldo on the Fes- 
tival of the Fifth Centenary of Messer 
Giovanni Boccacci. Under this curious 
title, with Giovanni Papanti as editor and 
Francesco Vigo as printer, there will be 
published at Leghorn the first Novella of 


the Ninth Day of the Decamerone in’ 


several hundred Italian dialects. There 
will also be specimens of Greek, Albavese, 
German, Slavic—in short, of all the lan- 
guages still living in any province of Italy. 
In addition to all these versions, many of 
them annotated by accomplished philolo- 
gists, there are translations into the Pro- 
vencal, the Catalonian, and many other 
Romanic tongues, which will be of great 
service to the students of our languages. 
5. Published and Unpublished Letters of 
Boccaccio, in Latin and in the vernacular. 
Other less-important. publications having 
reference to Boccaccio’s life: and works 
will be issued on the occasion of this com- 
memoration. The credit of these publi- 
cations belongs chiefly to that learned 
bibliopole and author, Francesco Zambrini, 
of Bologna, who, in bis erudite review, H 
Propugnatore, was the principal agent in 
collecting funds and in making preparations 
for the centenary of Boccaccio. 

Having thus briefly told how the inhab- 
itants of the little city of Certaldo are 
getting ready to celebrate the festival of 
their great townsman, I now ask the reader 
to consider with me the titles to Italian 
renown won by Boccaccio. 

Whoever would study the true character 
of the Tuscan bourgeoisie will find the 
same nowhere more clearly set forth than 
in ‘the ‘‘Decamerone.”’ Boccaccio’s repre- 
sentations of the middle classof Tuscany in 
the 14th century are true also of the present 
time. Hence, itis that the pages of the 


‘* Decamerone” are ever fullof life. The 
antiquated style may prove wearisome, or 
the obscenity of some of the stories offens- 
ive; but the lively port: aiture of manners, 
the naturalness of the characters, the 
“sweetness and light” of the wit never fail 
tocharm the reader. Boccaccio has been 
called the father of Italian prose. This is 
saying both too much and too little. Too 
much, because Italian prose was written 
before Boccaccio, and that with greater 
simplicity and directness than characterized 
his style; too little because Italian prose 
has always shaped itself according to the 
several characters of different schools and 
ef different authors. Every Italian writer 
of any note has had astyle of his own, a 
school of his own, and at most we can only 
call Boceaccio the father of a certain kind 
of prose, which, to tel] the truth, is none of 
the best and which is called—not in any 
complimentary sense—Boccaccesque. Boc- 
caccio.had diligently studied the prolix and 
magniloquent periods of Cicero, and he 
aimed at translating them into Italian 
prose; but the attempt cannot be said 
to have been successful. Still he had 
some imitators, particularly among the 
Italian writers of the sixteenth century, 
and among these Monsignor Della Casa 
makes a prominent figure with his Boc- 
caccesque style. This imitation of an 
imitation was surely bad enough; but 
worse was to come. Monsignor Della 
Casa himself was imitated by certain 
pedantic literateurs, "who, devoid of all 
originality, built up sentences of labored 
and contorted prose, whose merit consisted 
in sleights of speech and interminable and 
obscure periods, pompous but empty. We 
pay Boccaccio no great compliment if,sim- 
ply because he was the first to introduce 
into Italian literature this vicious kind of 
prose; we dub him ‘‘ Father of Italian 
Prose,” as though all his titles to fame were 
summed up in that expression. This title, 
unfortunately, in one respectsaystoo much, 
while in another it fails to express the full 
measure of ‘Boccaccio’s services to Italian 
literature. He was a great story-teller, a 


periods, in spite of his unnatural style, not 
by apy means in virtue of them. . Boecac- 
cio’s lively wit did violence to the scholas. 
tiestyle. The scholastic style did not create 
the wit, neither was it the best product of 
Boccaccio’s genius. Hence, we must ad- 
mire Boccaccio for reasons very different 
from those on which our schools lay stress. 
We must praise in him that which the 
schools perhaps would rather blame, and con- 
demn that which the schools would praise. 
For this:very reason I hold that the ‘*De- 
camerone” gains more’by translation than 
any other Italian prose work. The traus- 
lator, baving it in his power to make the 
style morenatural,may freely sacrifice those 
labored, latinized periods which render the 
reading of theItalian ‘‘ Decamerone” tire- 
some, and can render into more lively prose 
all the inner beauties, all the native spright- 
liness, all the Colorings given to the 
narrative by times and places, all the 
humor of Boccaccio’s stories, which have 
delighted millions of readers and which 
we find repeated now and then by the 
crowd of story-tellers who cane after him. 
Whoever wishes further information about 
this subject may consult the valuable work 
published at Vienna during the present 
year by Dr. Marcus Landau, entitled “Beit 
rdge eur Geschichte der italienisehen Novelle” 
(Verlag von L. Rosner, I vol., pp. 182). 
This author also published, in 1869, a good 
monograph upon the ‘Originals of the 
Decamerone” (“ Die Quellen des Decamer- 
one”). 

While imitation of the cumbrous and 
labored external form of Boccaccio’s prose 
proved a failure, very different results 
have attended the appropriation of its 
contents, which have not only afforded 
amusement, but have inspired many other 
writers, making them acquainted with 
graces of literary composition which, but 
for Boccaccio, they would never perhaps 
have attained to. Iam well eware of the 
objections that are made: ‘‘This purely 
laic spirit—this spirit which is all middle- 
class, all worldly, all given up to earthly 
pleasures—not only corrupts manners, but 
seriously discredits the Catholic religion, 
its friars and its nons.” The ignorant 
but devout will say itis a scandal to see 
erected in Italy a monument to the 
author of the . ‘‘ Decamerone,” to that 
author who, in his old age, filled with 
remorse and beside himself with dread of 
hell-fire, condemned and with his own 
hands destroyed his work; whose writings 
were publicly burned by. the fanatic friar, 
Gerolamo Savonarola, who one year later 
was himself burned as a heretic in the same 
place. It cannot be denied that in Tus- 
cany the ‘“Decamerone” has exerted a 
mighty and not always salutary influence 
upon the people, who, naturally given to 
banter and foul of speech, now became 
more profane than before and took delight 
in hearing or reading language’ even more 
indelicate. than they had been used to, 
On these grounds, assuredly, Boccaccio 
deserves no monument from Italians; but 
he was and still is for us, above all, the 
wonderfully acute observer of the manners 
of his time, and it may be said that with 
the novella he created the true Italian com- 
edy... The ‘‘ Decamerone,” too, like com- 
edy, castigat ridendo, meres, and the char- 
acters and types created by Boccaccio in 
the ** Decamerone” are immortal, Herein 
is the true glory of Boccaccio, and not in 
the obscenity of some of his ‘‘Novelle.”” It is 
because he is a.painter anda comic artist 
that Boccaccio stands higher than any 
other Italian prose-writer. No other story- 
teller has succeded. in giving us a more 
vivid picture ,of a people or of a period, 
And.it is known that commonly Boccaccio 
did..not invent his stories, but borrowed 
them from the people themselves, to whom 
he gave them back in a glorious literary 
form; imparted to them out of his owa 
resources an exquisite knack of giving 
freshness and reality, local color, and 
contemporaneous interest to faintly-delin- 
eated, nameless personages; and, like Mo- 
liére, he fitted to some obscure characters 
ideal types of extraordinary beauty. Who 
does not call to mind Ser Ciappelletto, 
Masetto da Lainporecchio, Calandrino, 
Frate Cipolla, Griselda, Simona, Madonna 
Dianora? A dramatic poet could not have 
brought out these characters more distinct- 
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greater Inasmuch as he has done all this 
in spite of the heavy and cumbersome 
style which served as his instrament, and 
which often was more of a hindrance than 
a help in the expression of his ideas. 

For the rest, Boecaccio’s life was filled 
with strange contradictions. Indeed, no 
one could have expected that the light- 
hearted story-teller would end bis days as 
Boccaccio did. There is, of course, no 
need that I should rehearse the story of 
that life, which, no doubt, is familiar to 
the reader; but yet he will not, perhaps, 
take it in bad part if, while Certaldo is still 
alf@xcitement about the festa in honor of 
Boccaccio, an Italian essays to entertain 
him with some notes on the life of the 
great story-teller. 
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“HETEROPHEMY.” 


A NEW NURSERY BALLAD BY MOTHER 
GOOSE. 








BY COL. HENRY W. CLOSSON. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE 

Had made a sad blunder 

When wishing of measures to speak ; 

Bat deftly be coined out of Greek 

A five-syllabled wonder, 

To mark how the slips 

Of his tongue and his lips 

From the foolish mistakes 

A common man makes 

Are,parted asunder. 

He could not be wrong, 

For to bim belong 

Two copper measures—a pint and a gill— 
And must he not know what either would fill? 


Richard Grant White 

Took liberties, too, 

With the ninetieth psalm, 

Which he only might do 

Without danger of harm; 

For he learned in his youth the Bible by rote, 
And was not bis fathera preacher of note? 


How fine if wa thus might all error redeem, 
However absurd we have been! 

Just think yourself merely a Heteropheme 
Alike with the smartest of men— 

Richard Grant White. 





THOUGHTS ON MESSIANIC 
PROPHECIES, 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES M, MEAD, PH.D. 





In what sense is the 16th Psalm Mes- 
sianic? It is easy to say that Peter (Acts 
ii, 25, 31) and Paul (Acts xiii, 35) expressly 
declare that the Psalm refers directly and 
only to Christ, and that, therefore, the 
whole of it is strictly a prophecy of the 
Messiah to come, On the strength of this 
testimony of the Apostles, Professor Stuart 
(“Bib. Rep.,” Vol. I), whostrenuously denied 
the existence of anything like a double 
sense in the Scriptures, pronounced this 
Psalm strictly Messianic. On the other 
hand, Dr. Alexander admits in it a 
primary reference to David. When such 
men Giffer in such a way it is evident that 
the question cannot be settled by merely 
quoting the opinion of the learned and 
pious. Let us attempt to lay down some 
general principles as guides in the inter- 
pretation of such passages, 

1. When Old Testament passages are 
quoted in the New Testament as pro- 
phetic no importance can be attached to 
the differences in the form of the formula 
of introduction. Bishop Marsh (“ Interpret- 
ation of the Bible”), after discussing the 
subject of the primary and the secondary 
sense of Scripture, adopts the notion of 
some of the Rabbins, that when an Old 
Testament passage, not propbetic in the 
primary sense, is introduced with the 
formula “ Then was fulfilled” the passage 
is merely accommodated; but that when 
preceded by the formula “That it might 
be fulfilled ” the passage is to be regarded 
as a real prophecy! In other words, 
when a New Testament event is expressly 
declared to be the fulfillment of Old Test- 
ament language, that language is not ful- 
filled ; but when a New Testament event js 
said to have occurred in order to fulfill 
Old Testament language the language is 
fulfilled! 

Again, in reference to Ps. xvi great 
siress is laid by some on the fact that 
Peter, in applying it to Christ, expressly 
declares that it was not applicableto David. 
By this, it is argued, a twofold application 
of the Psaln is rigidly excluded. We 

reply that, according to the same reasoning, 


Deut. xxv, 4—“ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn”—quoted 
by Paul (I Cor. ix, 9), has no reference to 
oxen at all, for Paul expressly says of it: 
‘‘ Doth God take care for oxen, or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, 
no doubt, this is written.” 

2. The .Messianic character of an Old 
Testament passage cannot depend on a 
merely external or trivial coincidence 
between the passage and an event in the 
history of Christ, There may be such 
coincidences; but if the passages are 
proved to be Messianic only by means of 
them the whole doctrine of Messianic 
prophecies isin danger of falling into con- 
tempt. When Zech. ix, 9 is quoted in 
Matt. xxi, 5, attention is, indeed, called to 
the fact that Jesus rode on an ass in his 
triumpkal entrance, thus literally fulfilling 
Zechariah’s language. But it is perfectly 
obvious that that particularin the prophet’s 
description was not inserted merely in 
prophetic vision of the historic fulfillment, 
without any Ceeper meaning; but, rather, 
that riding on an ass, the animal commonly 
used in the arts of peace, was symbolic 
of and appropriate to the peaceful, 
‘“lowly” character of the Messiah. The 
ass was distinguished from the horse, 
which was then used in war and of which 
in the next verse it is said “I will cut off 
... the horse from Jerusalem, and the 
battle-bow shall be cut off; and he [tbe 
Messiah] shall speak peace to the heathen.” 
So of Ps. xvi. If the special applicability 
of it to Christ depends on the merely ex- 
ternal question whether shachath means 
grave or corruption, and (the latter being 
assumed) on the fact that Christ’s body, 
though buried, did not decay, then the 
whole questiomof its Messianic character 
is reduced to such petty dimensions that it 
is hardly worth being discussed atall. If 
a change in the customs and. circumstances 
of Palestine had caused asses to be disused 
in the Saviour’s time, Zechariah’s language 
would have been as really (if not as mi- 
nutely) fulfilled in Curist as it finally was 
fulfilled. And Ps. xvi, if Messianic at all, 
is as really so whether ‘‘see shachath” 
means “ die’’ or “‘ experience corruption.” 

8. We have no right to make distinc- 
tions not warranted by the Scriptures nor 
by the laws of language between different 
passages 0° the Old Testament in respect 
to their prophetic character. If certain 
passages are in form obviously prophetic 
and others in form are’not prophetic, then 
there is legitimate ground for a distinction, 
Or, if certain passages are expressly de- 
clared by the sacred writers to be prophetic, 
while others are not, that may be a reason 
for making 8 distinction. But if, without 
some such indication of difference, one 
assumes to call some passages prophetic 
and others not—if, 6. g., Ps. xvi or Ps. xxii, 
because it is quoted in the New Testament 
as fulfilled in the life of Christ, is pro- 
nounced to be Messianic, and Ps. xli, though 
itis quoted in the same way, is pronounced 
not Messianic, and the New Testament use 
of it merely an accommodation, while yet 
both are quoted in the same way and both 
seem to be descriptive of the Psalmist’s own 
experience—tben such treatment of the 
Seriptures is essentially rationalistic. If, 
in some cases, when the New Testament 
writers quote the Old Testament as propbet- 
ic, the quotation is arbitrarily declared to 
bea mere accommodation, then we have the 
same right to do the same with all similar 
passages similarly quoted; and the New 
Testament afiirmations respecting the 
Messianic character of Old» Testament 
passages are stripped of all meaning and 
value. This leads us to observe that 

4. We are not warranted in referring 
directly and primarily to Christ those pass- 
ages which, according to their form and 
appearance, obviously refer to some one 
else. When the author of Ps. xyi says 
‘Thou wilt not abandon me to Sheol” we 
are to presume that he means himself, and 
not somebody else. It is» dding extreme 
violence to the laws of language not. to 
suppose the Psalmist. to be speaking of 
himself. One may, indeed, put language 
into the mou’h of another; but he is bound 
to indicate in such a case that he is. de- 
scribing another man’s feelings ur experi- 
ence. This is not done-here by the Psalm- 
ist. If it is said that the New Testament, 





in quoting a Psalm as descriptive of Obrist, 
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is sufficient to override the presumption 
that’ lies sgainst such an application, we 
reply that, if this is done in one case, then 
it if done in every case where the quotation 
is of the same sort. But this nobody 
believes. It follows from the foregoing 
that , 

5. We must recognize in many passages 
of Scripture a-primary and a secondary 
application. We must distinguish between 
what the writer himself meant and the 
higher meaning which the Holy. Spirit 


‘designed the language to bear. ‘The 


organic connection between the two dis- 
pensations, the typical relation sustained 
by Old Testament institutions and persons 
to those of the New Testament, furnish 
for such a view a basis which cannot be 
shaken. In no other way can we justify the 
Messianic use made by the New Testament 
of many passages of the Old Testament. 
In no other way can we avoid making 
arbitrary distinctions, 

It follows, therefore, that Ps. xvi is to 
be regarded as Messianic only in the typical 
or secondary sense. It may be held that 
some expressions in itare more appropri- 
ate to Christ than to David; but we have 
no right to deny their application to David 
altogether. It may be that the inspiring 
Spirit designed to move the writer to utter, 
in the heat of elevated emotion, language 
which, strictly interpreted, may secm to 
be inapplicable to bim and in its fullness 
applicable only to Christ. But it does not 
follow that David in this Psalm consciously 
and intentionally uttered anything which 
he did not apply to himself. 





THE SUNDAY QUESTION IN DE- 
TROIT. 


BY W. L. KINGSLEY. 








Tue city of Detroit, containing over a 
hundred thousand citizens, has just been 
stirred to its deptbs by the canvass for an 
election, as it has not been since the battle 
of Gettysburg. The election was only for 
municipal officers, but the fact tbat it in- 
volved a contest for principle, and the 
fact that this same battle has been fought 
recently in New York, and is soon to be 
fought in every city in the country, gives 
it an importance over any, even of the 
recent state elections. 

The fight was really over the question 
whether this hard-working American peo- 
ple shall continue to have the privilege of 
a quiet rest-day once in the week. The 
fight in Detroit came about in this wise: 

In Michigan, as in all of the states of the 
Union, with the exception of Louisiana, 
they bave always bad a ‘‘Sunday Law.” 
Under it, drinking-saloons, dance-houses, 
theaters could be shut up on the first day 
of the week. This law of late had not 
been enforced with rigor, and it was sup- 
posed by some that the people of Detroit 
would not be particularly disturbed if its 
provisions were ignored. 

At the last session of the Michigan legis- 
lature a law was passed on the subject of 
saloons, which seemed to give permission 
to.the common councils of cities to disre- 
gard the Sunday law, and to license lager- 
beer saloons, theaters, etc. to keep open 
bouse on Sunday. It should be said here 
that it is strenuously denied that this is the 
fair construction of this recentlaw. At any 
rate, if there is a grant of any such permis. 
sion, it is only to be found in a very ambig- 
uous parenthesis. However, the Detroit 
common council undertook! last summer, 
under the shadow of this parenthesig, to li- 
cense the liquor-dealers to Open their honses 
on Sunday. The mayor, an old Scotch- 
man, at once vetoed the bill. The common 
council tried thenito pass it over his head; 
but failed. Atthis time a member of the 

common counci], a young man of wealth, 
Mr. Thompson, who had recently returned 
from Europe, in a speech said that he had 
had opportunities during his travels ‘such 
as ordinary Americans had not enjoyed,” 
of seeing what a Continental Sunday is; 
and he declared that, as for himself, he 
thought be wasserving God as well Sunday 
afternoon “ sitting under God’s green trees 
and drinking lager-beer” as when he went 
to ehurch on Sunday morning. All Detroit 
was stirred, and under the excitement the 
séloons and beer-gardens were shut up. 
This fall there was to be an election of a 





mayor. Mr. Thompson, by the use: of 
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money, as °is said, captured the primary 
meetings of his party, and received the 
regular Republican nomination, with the 
avowed object of securing this privilege 
for the liquor-sellers, contrary, as is sup- 
posed by most persons, to the Sunday law 
of the state. 

At once eight hundred prominent Repub 
licans announced in the Detroit Tribune 
that in the approaching election they would 
not be bound by party ties, and called'upon 
all friends of ‘“‘law and order” to throw 
their votes for the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party, Mr. Lewis, who happens to 
be aman of the highest respectability in 
business and social circles, yet a Roman 
Catholic. 

At once a ‘‘law and order” party was 
formed, composed of both Republicans and 
Democrats, and the excitement grew stil! 
more intense, On the one side the “law 
and order” party were charged with big- 
otry and with seeking to unite church and 
state. On the other itis claimed that a 
‘‘rest-day” is one of the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, of inestimable import- 
ance to the people. It is insisted by large 
numbers of persons who do not profess to 
be religious that Sunday is protected by 
law not on religious grounds at all, any 
more than the institution of marriage is 
protected on religious ground. They say 
that, like marriage, Sunday is protected, 
anda rest-day is secured to the laboring 
man, on the ground of its necessity and its 
advancement of the public good. The 
French, in the time of the Revolution, 
appointed a rest-day on ever¥ tenth day; 
and it proved not to beenough. Petitions 
came up for a change, and the National 
Convention actually felt obliged to interpose 
a “half-rest-day ” between every decade— 
making the rest-day really just about one 
day in seven. . 

But it is not necessary to give the argu- 
ments pro andcon. The significant thing 
is that there have been great political meet- 
ings, at which people of every faith and no 
faith have declared in the most impassioned 
way their attachment to the day—not on 
religious grounds, but because they need it 
and feel that they must be protected in the 
enjoyment of it; and they bave been ap 
plauded to the echo. 

We remember in New York that famous 
petition published in all the city papers a 
little while ago, signed by so many of the 
solid men of New York, with such signifi- 
cant names appended as that of Mr. Wal- 
lack, in which they declare their sense of 
the importance of presetving Sunday as one 
of the ancient institutions of our fathers, 
especially conducive to the public good. It 
will be found that this same feeling is 
widespread throughout the country to-day; 
not only among religious people—Pretestant 
and Roman Catholic—but even among non- 
religious people, to an extent which will 
surprise mere politicians. To them and to 
all persons interested we commend the 
study of the recent canvass in the city of 
Detroit, and especial attention to the over- 
whelming majority which the ‘law and 
order” and Sunday ticket obtained. 

EE 


LET YOUR PEACE RETURN TO 
you 


BY PROF, ADDISON BALLARD. 





IF they do not réceive you, what thent 
First of all and foremost, let no slight, neg 
lect, rebuff, coldness, or indifference, nore 
jection of offered ‘kindness and love, mét 
and @isturb your peace. 

Give freely.. Give love, service, friend- 
liness, sympathy, give time and effort, 
freely. Give these, or, at least, offer these, 
unreservedly. But never, nowhere, nd 
under no circumstances, put your peace, 
your true inner-self into anybody’s power 
That is one mental reservation which you 
are not-only allowed and privileged, but 
authorized and commanded to make. 
man’s first duty is to ‘‘ preserve the repose 
of his own mind.” It is a sight to make 
angels blush with mingled shame and in- 
dignation to see a good man’s peace, his 
mental poise and quietude, disturbed by 
the -heartlessness, fickleness, or treachery 
of the selfish, the calculating, the unworthy. 
Never allow them toshake your self-esteem. 
Never forget who and what you are—a child 
of God, a disciple, follower, and servant of 
Christ. Do not humiliate, degrade, avd 
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shame your ‘noble’ Master by ‘allowing |’ 


repulse, arrogance, incivility, and dis- 
courtesy to fret, chafe, annoy, and weaken 
you. Make frank and generous offer of 
kindliness, service, affection; but, while 
you let these go out from you freely, bold 
with an invisible, inseparable cord your 
peace. And, if rejected, vilified, abused, 
let your good-will and good wishes remain; 
but druw back «and keep untoucbed, 
unharmed, and undiminished your 
peace, 

This is of vital importance, is absolutely 
necessary, in order to Christian usefulness. 
To be useful asa Caristiap, a man must 
keep himself free from all malign feeling, 
from all bitterness of resentment.” Even 
righteous indignation must not drag Love 
from her throne. Over all the soul’s 


passions Love must preside in serene. 


majesty. The Christian worker must 
learn (and the sooner the better), if be has 
not already learned, that there is some- 
thing better fora Christian than to plan 
yevenges, and nurse resentments, and call 
down fire from Heaven, even on those who 
sbow themselves base and unworthy. 


A Re 
THE TRUE ARTIST. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








ONOE in the ancient eity of Kouroo 

An artist lived, patient, sincere, and true, 

Who longed and sought some perfect work 
to do. 

And 80, his heart being stirred for Art’s 
sweet sake, 

From out the fullness of his heart he 
spake: 


‘In all imperfect work Time has a part ; 
But any work whose aim is perfect art 
Full well I know Time does not enter in, 
Now such a work as this will I begin. 
I'll make a staff, a perfect one in all 
Respects. No work is mean or smail 
Which aims at aughtso noble ; andaithough 
In all my life no other work Ido 
Save this, ’twill be enough if so I can 
But brivg perfection to the eyes of man.”’ 


He straighiway sought the wood, fo find the 
tree 

Among whose boughs the future staff might 
be; 

4nd up and down he sought, and far and 
wide. 

His neighbors jeered and langhed, grew old 
and died. 

He grew not older, for his single aim, 

His steadfast purpose, and the pious flame 

Within his heart, his trust, and love, and 
trath, 

Gave him (he knew it not) perennial youth, 

He made no compromise with Time, and so 
afar 

Time stood, and wondered greatly at the bar 

Between them raised, and vainly sighed, be- 
cause 

Ove mortal lived superior to bis laws. 

And when he found what he so long had 
sought 

The city of Kouroo had come to nanght— 

Her holy temples crumbled into dust, 

Her stately palaces given to moth and rust. 

And there, upon a ruin-covered mound, 

The artist peeled the stick that he had found, 

With faithful heart and loving hand he 
wrought 

Into the carving many a holy thought. 

But ere that work was done the dynasty 

Of all the Candahars bad ceased to be, 

He held the slight perfection in his hand, 

And with a reverent mien wrote in the sand 

The last uame of his race, and bravely then 

With tireless band took up bis work again. 

He sought the brichtest jewels, to adorn 

The carven head; bat ere the day was born 

That saw the finished task (the ages swept 

Unceasing on their course) Brahma had 
slept 

And wakened many times. But why repeat 

The wondrous tale? The work at last com- 
plete, 

Before the patient worker’s dazzled view 

It gained strange beauty, vivified and grew 

Into a fairness far exceeding aught 

That he had ever hoped or dreamed or 

, thought— 

Like unto Brabma’s best creations. Then 

He saw the glorious truth, and prayed that 
men 

Might also see. ’Twas not alone a staff 

Which he had made—else might they jeer 
and laugh; 

Bot something better far—a glorious deed, 

A loving lesson for the world to read, 

And Brahma said: ‘‘O man, thy work is 

‘ seen 

A staff whereon Truth’s servitors may leap.” 





DR. WILLIAM GOODELL 
AND THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
IN TURKEY. 





BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


War constitutes a really great man? 
This is not an easy question to answer: 
Tbe answer given by the popular voice is 
often wrong. It very commonly happen’ 
that some one brilliant, or otherwise strik- 
ing talent or trait of intellectual charac. 
ter so captivates the unreflecting many, 
that it causes the person who exhibits it to 
be accounted great when, in fact, this 
talent or trait isconnected with very great 
defects or weaknesses, that, however over- 
looked by superficial observers, are wholly 
inconsistent with true greatness. A man 
would not be pronounced an Apollo 
because he happened to have great 
strength in his right arm or to be very 
swift of foot. The ideal physique in- 
cludes completeness, the well-developed 
proportion of all parts of the body, so that, 
as a whole, it is fitted for all manly efforts. 
So the true conception of a great man is 
that of one whose intellectual and moral 
natures are at once of a high order and 
symmetrical and complete in their deyelop- 
ment. Yet the fact that a man is well 
rc unded and exhibits no feature that is out 
of proportion to the rest, may easily cause 
him to be regarded by many as only an 
average person, Wecannot help thinking 
that some of the wisest and best and, 
therefore, greatest of men are frequently 
underrated in this way. 

The late Dr. William Goodell, of Con- 
stantinople, has been long regarded as a 
good and able man. We have ourselves for 
many years had that impression of him, 
But in reading just now the volume recent- 
ly published by the Carters, entitled “ Forty 
Years in Turkey; or, Memoirs of Rev. 
William Goodell, D.D.,” we have been led 
to the conclusion that we had not before 
understood how great a man he was, if 
estimated fairly. He had no one singular 
gift or quality—except, possibly, his irre- 
pressible humor—that at once attracted 
attention or excited the admiration of 
those about him. On the other hand, he 
had no notable defect or weakness tbat, 
even on long acquaintance, revealed itself, 
Both these things might be true of one who 
reached nothing higher than respectable 
mediocrity. But the symmetry that ap- 
peared in him was that of rare qualities, so 
well balanced and adjusted to each other 
that the entire man, when fully compre- 
hended, could not fail to be regarded as 
remarkable—as in the best sense a great 
man. The steps by which, out of deep 
poverty, he started on a course of liberal 
education very clearly show of what stuff 
he was by Nature made. Of a young man 
who could set off on a walk of sixty miles 
to the academy where be desired to study, 
for the purpose of making inquiry on the 
ground as to the possibility of finding ad- 
mission and some aid, and who, when the 
way was opened, could strap his trunk on 
his back, trudge with it over the same dis- 
tance to Andover, and cheerfully submit 
when there to severe privations, it might 
safely have been predicted that he would 
show himself a man in some nobie life- 
work. It was a matter of course that such 
a young man, when ready to begin the 
work of a Cbristian minister, should be 
rendy to go where his service was most 
needed. Sent by the American Board for 
Foreign Missions to Syria, in 1828—a pe- 
riod fn which the political elements were 
in fierce conflict—be very soon bud oppor- 
tunity to sbow his courage, patience. 
wisdom, and faith. Driven from Beirut to 
Malta, he there, while making bimself 
useful in many ways, commenced the work 
of translating the Scriptures into Armeno- 
Turkish—a work to complete and thor- 
oughly revise which, wa: to be the cbief 
labor of his life; In 1881, with special 
reference to direct action on the Armenians, 
he was: transferred by the Board to Con- 
stantinople, where for the remainder of bis 
missionary years be kept his home, But 
here be soon suffered the loss of all things 
by fire, and ere long encountere:| the plague 
in its most fearful ravages, to which were 
addéd the hostilities of those who wére 
enemies to his work. He proved equal, 
however, to all emergenctes, avd won and 
kept through years the most faithful friends, 











That he bad indomitable firmness and 
resolution was abundantly demonstrated ; 
but these were so tempered with judgment 
and sagacity that he usually attained his 
ends with the least possible friction. He 
came to be well known and highly respected, 
not only by Commodore Porter and other 
diplomatic agents of the United States, but 
by Sir Stratford Canning, now Viscount 
de Redcliffe, the English ambassador, whose 
entire confidence he énjoyed. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who succeeded to Viscount de 
Redcliffe, showed himself decidedly hostile 
to the educational and missionary work; 
and it is a good illustration of the weight 
of Dr. Goodell’s influence that a letter from 
bim to the Viscount occasioned the speedy 
recall of the unfriendly minister. 

Dr. Goodell’s missionary life covered 
almost the whole period of American mis- 
sions in the Turkish Empire. During this 
period, as the result of these missions, that 
great movement, which may fitly be called 
the Protestant Reformation iu Turkey, has 
been developed. The first object of mis- 
sionary effort was not to assail existing 
abuses by attacking and exposing these 
directly; but to kindle the light of kuowl- 
edge, especially of Evangelical truth, in the 
midst of dense moral darkness and of forms 
of religion that had become to a great 
extent vehicles of error or emptied of all 
meaning. It was hoped that the quick 
intelligence of the Armenian race might be 
so aroused that a work of effective reforma- 
tion might be wrought within that ancient 
church, so that the necessity of separate 
organizations might be avoided. Dr. 
Goodell, accordingly, in connection with 
his work of translating the Bible and 
preaching, was soon instrumental in 
establishing schools on a somewhat ex- 
tensive scale, and with the recognition and 
to a certain extent the co-operation of 
influential. men. A beginning was thus 
made and many were awakened to better 
thoughts. But when the pressure of spirit- 
ual Christianity began to be seriously felt 
the ecclesiastics became hostile and sharp 
persecutions followed. The result ofall, 
however, was an active spirit of inquiry 
and a steady progress in the right direction. 

At the end of the first ten years no steps 
had been taken for the formation of new 
organizations. It was at length, neverthe- 
less, found absolutely necessary to establish 
separate Christian churches; and these, 
after a time, came to hold a recognized 
place among the Christian denominations 
of the Turkish?Empire. Thenceforward, 
the development of the quickened relig- 
ious life of the Armenian, peoplefand the 
general progress of liberal ideas among 
the various classes, have certainly been 
extraordinary. It may literally be said 
that the life-giving influence of the pure 
Christian teaching of the American mis- 
sionaries, has been in many ways felt 
throughout the whole of Turkey. This 
will not be doubted by any one ‘who will 
give attention to the following summary, 
furnisbed by the Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, 
of Marasb, in an interesting article in the 
New Englander of January, 1874: 


“ At theend of 1871 we find that there are 
76 Evangelical churches among the Arme- 
pians, with 4,032 churchmembers; tbat 
there are 50 ordained native pastors and 56 
educated licensed preachers; that 222 
common schools contain 5,080 scholars ; 
ihat the number of registered Protestants 
has increased to 19,471; that there are 202 
places where the Gospel is regularly 
preached ; and that 128 Sabbath-sehools are 
attended by over 8,000 persons. We find 
that during this ten yerrs, from 1861 to 1871, 
305,700 copies of the Bibie and portions of 
the Bible have been sold in Turkey, tor 
nearly $90.000 in gold. We find that the 
number of bound volumes issued from the 
press from the time of its first establish- 
ment is 711,700; besides all the books ard 
tracts published in the languages of Turkey 
by the Bible and tract societies of England 
and America. We find tour schools for 
the train ng of young men for the minis'ry 
at Marsovan, Harput, Mardin, and Murash; 
that there are eleven well-organized schools 
exc'usively for the education of girls, under 
the care of ladies from America, and that 
in these schools several hundred Armenian 
girls are fitting themselves to exert a silent 
but mighty influence in the work of refor- 
mation.” 


To these educational institutions may be 
added Robert College at Constantinople, 
of which Dr. Hamlin is the head, and thé 
college at Beirtit, presided over by Dr. 
Bliss. 





How great the work really is, in its-rela- 
tions and promise, that has thus been done 
in the Turkish Empire within a period of 
about forty years it is difficult adequately 
to conceive. It was Dr. Goodell’s good 
fortune to enter into the work in its earliest 
stages, and to witness its progress from its 
small beginnings to its already grand 
results. A noble succession of men entered 
the field after him, and some of them have 
been called to more various and active 
forms of labor than he, though none with 
more intense devotion. Fisk, Parsons, 
Bird, Smith, Goodell, Schauffler, Dwight, 
and their associates and successors, con- 
stitute together a roll of names worthy to 
be held in veneration and accounted in the 
best sense illustrious, as they stand related 
to a work the interest and magnitude of 
which, will probably be seen a century 
hence to have been far beyond all present 
anticipation. That Moslem and Christian 
are to sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ at, length, there cannot be a doubt 
in any Christian heart; and these men 
have been the instrumenis in inaugurating 
and setting in successful operation the 
grand transforming process. Coristianity, 
Christian education, and the influence of 
the Christian family—these, and not the 
devices of statesmen or princes, must 
vitalize and elevate to a pure and vigorous 
civilization the now in many respects 
degenerate Turkish race. 

We commend the volume which has 
suggested these brief words to all who 
are interested in the great moral and civil 
movements of our time. Dr. Goodell’s 
personal character and history, which are 
very happily delineated in it, will serve to 
give connection and interest to the re- 
markable events of the forty years in the 
Turkish Empire over which his mission- 
ary life extended. The letters, that make 
up & very considerable part of the volume, 
are specially rich, and illustrate well his 
genial disposition, the keenness of bis wit» 
and tbe force and fertility of his mind. 
Dr. Prime bas performed the task devolved 
upon him ina manner which entitles him 
to the thanks of the Christian public. 


Fine Arts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART 
QUARREL AT FLORENCE. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








Akt, like most other mundane matters, at 
last. has been dragged into court and made to 
figure in the long list of celebrated criminal 
trials in the acrimonious case of two of 
our compatriots, Pierre Francis Connolly, the 
sculptor, vs. Stepben Weston Healey, the 
writer, ina suit for heavy pecuniary damages 
and penal punishment, for slleged injury and 
defamation, the public prosecution lending 
his aid. This is the ostensible quarrel; but 
Mr. Connolly is only one of several American 
sculptors charged in print by Mr. Healey 
through the medium of various journals in 
Europe and America, asis generally kvown, 
with vot doing their reputed work, but. ew- 
ploying clever Italian workmen to model for 
them, passing off their labors on their unwary 
patrons as the product of their own brains and 
hands, thereby falsely reaping no ead of profit 
and reputation, deceiving the public, injur- 
ing bonest artists, and bringing art itself 
into disrepute. If we are to _ believe 
Mr. . Healey’s widely-dissemiveted state- 
ments, not a few of our countrymen enjoy- 
ing enviable positions in Italy as sculptors and 
professing to represent American art in no 
unworthy manner are neither more nor less 
than arrant charlatans aud impostors, acquir. 
jng the confidence of their compatriots by 
specious practices, only to deluile and prey 
on them whilst receiving mueb larger prices 
for their spurious productions than are paid 
genuine artists for authentic original work of 
merit. In fine, he fixeda positive charge of 
art-fraud on certain conspicnous names, chal- 
lenged a legal scrutiny, and so persisted in his 
attacks that a test suit at law became indis- 
pensable, unless the persons implicated pre- 
ferred to risk a judgment of public opinion 
against them by default. His assertions did, 
indeed, have an injurivus effect on the artists 
here in general, So much distrust got abroad 
as to their manner of exercising their 
pofession that in one instance an in- 
dustrious, hard-working young sculptor, 
who had just received from America « 
commission which gave him a fair start, 
had it immediately after countermanded, be- 
cause of Healey’s published writings. O:ter 
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causes, no doubt, of late years have affected 
unfayorably the studios both here and at 
Rome; but none so patently as the distrust 
occasioned by Mr, Healey’s emphatic, reiter- 
ated charges. In the bitter discussions and 
contradictions which they evoked the public 
at large might be pardoned for feeling there 
was a necessity for some more light on the 
matier than they found in the words of the 
disputants, and that charges which, rightly or 
wrongfully, people of other nationalities mixed 
up with their estimation of American charac- 
ter as a whole had better be definitely investi- 
gated before a competent tribunal, and, if 
false, given their quietus. Justice, the inter- 
ésts of art, and morality all demanded a 
**court of inquiry." For Mr. Healey had as. 
sumed the rile of a zealous reformer on ethical 
and ssthetic grounds, but with a fervor of 
persouality that left him no other option than 
to prove his points. Mr. Connolly, being one 
of the most aggrieved, undertook to bring 
him to bay both by civil and criminal process, 
and Mr. Healey declared he rejoiced in 
the opportunity. All the Americans in Italy 
who took any interest in the affair became 
divided into two hostile camps, whilst the 
professional and other Italians implicated, very 
naturally, were in favor of showing how much 
the American sculptors were indebted to their 
artistic training and help for their success. 
Could this be fully established, all the grist 
would hereafter go to their mills. Mr. Healey, 
therefore, might count considerably on a cer- 
tain amount of Italian sympathy, and he 
actually did recelye some in the signatures of 
several eminent personages to a document in 
his favor, asserting their belief in the practices 
he alleged. These statements, however, being 
rounded in no direct knowledge, had no more 
weight than “hearsay evidence’’ in general, 
and were counterbalanced by another docu- 
ment on the other side, signed by quite as 
many eminent names knowing really nothing 
of the ‘ behind the scenes’ of studio life. But 
all this and much other irrelevant opinion 
helped to make matters on both sides so 
lively that it was a positive relief to socia) 
intercourse to have the often-deferred case 
heard at last. 

The trial began last week, before the 7ri. 
bunale Correzionale of Florence. Each side 
employed the most famous of the Italian bar, 
among them two members of Parliament. It 
lasted six days, beginning Nov. 9th, and the 
hall was closely packed each session to wit. 
ness the duel. Setting asideits acrimonious 
personal character, which ought never to 
have entered into the questions involved, in 
principle it was a contest between American 
and Italian sculpture in matters deeply affect- 
ing the interests and reputation of:each, in 
which the former voluntarily risked its case 
before the courts of its opponents, thus show- 
ingite reliance both on its own merits and the 
impartiality of Italian judges. 

At first thought it would seem very easy to 
prove the art frauds, if true, by the testimony 
of those who actually made the works which 
were baptized with the names of the incrim. 


inated American sculptors. But there 
were two points to settle. First, what 
are the legitimate limits to paid as- 


sistance in seulpture ; and, second, could the 
precise truth be elicited from workmen 
whose daily bread literally depended on their 
satisfying their employers, not to mention 
other delicate interests affecting the candor of 
all concerned. To my own knowledge, one of 
the artist-workmen, whose direct testimony 
could have thrown much light on the whole 
subject, after having for a long time experi- 
enced the greatest misery for himself and fam- 
ily on account of circumstances growing out 
of this business, was absolutely compelled, if 
be would not starve, to accept a situation 
which effectively closed his mouth. As an 
illustration of the peculiar temper of weak- 
kneed persons to make things amiable all 
around where their necessities or fears are 
concerned, I will relate what once actually 
occurred to myself. An American friend 
asked me to interpret for him in bargaining 
for some works of art with a dealer of 
perfect respectability and honesty. Having 
made the purchase, the objects were sent to 
his hotel, where they were seen by the 
gentleman’s servant, who acted also as 
courier. Learning whence they came, he went 
at once to the seller, demanded a commission, 
and bullied him into giving it. Soon after 
seeing me, the dealer related the fact, saying, 
as no courier had come with the buyer, he had 
in bis price made no calculation for such a 
tax, and, consequently, had lost most of his 
profit, Itold my friend what he said, and he 
indignantly reprimanded his servant, threaten- 
ing to discharge him. The man replied it was 
ali a mistake, and offered to go with his 
master to the shop and prove his words. He 
did so, and the servant got his case. But his 
master, not knowing Italian, didnot know that, 
while be was apparently explaining the posi- 
tion, he was threatening the dealer with the 
Il-will of the association of couriers, and to 





have his shop placed on their list as one to be 
avoided, besides other things to his detriment. 
This he told me later.. When I reproached 
him for his cowardice, he replied: ‘‘ What 
would you have? He might ruin my business.” 

One sees by this that truth is not always 
considered the “best policy” by everybody ; 
while, on the other hand, there may be excess 
of testimony if susceptible imaginations and 
tempers get overheated. 

As it actually happened in this suit, the 
teass of testimony proved to be hearsay or 
mere opinions and suspicions. The most 
direct evidence was that Connolly at times 
had been helped in modeling and details im- 
proved on by his workmen; yet he furnished 
his own designs and superintended their exe- 
cution, There was much loose statement as 
to the general belief in the spurious practices 
of American sculptors ; but nothing that would 
have been admitted as unimpeachable testi- 
mony in an American or Engtish court. Pro- 
fessor Fedi said Connolly had asked his 
**co-operation in constructing’’ a fountain, 
which he had refused. The opposite counsel 
reminded him that his group of “‘ Polyxena,” 
placed under the Loggia, had been attributed 
to one of his workmen, etc. Longworth 
Powers testified that in seeing so many 
works in the studio of Connolly he was 
of opinion that he could not have done 
them all himself. Santini, employed by 
Connolly, swore to the modification in some 
minor points of a statue of the Duchess of 
Northumberland. Franchini also, who had 
worked three years for him, said that out of 
more than one hundred pieces five or six only 
were his (Franchini’s) work, and that he had 
done in his studio no more than he was accus- 
tomed to do and was doing in the studios of 
almost all other sculptors. He admitted that 
Connolly made the models in rough, which he 
modified ; but always in accord with him. The 
strongest peints got out of this chief witness 
for Healey were that Connolly, in putting his 
designs into marble, employed skilled work- 
men for special parts—one for the features, 
another for the hair, a third for drapery, a 
fourth for ornamental details, etc. But Fran- 
chini’s testimony lost weight by the produc- 
tion of a letter written by him Nov. 7th, 1874, 
to a friend, in which he stated: ‘‘ As to the 
vile war which they make on Sig. Connolly 
and calumnies they contrive, it does not sur- 
prise me, as I know by experience how much 
malignity and envy blinds them, so that they 
become calumniators, vile impostors, robbers, 
and even assassins. And you know well, in 
speaking so, I do not exaggerate,” This was a 
complete surprise to the defense. Franchini, 
under date of Dec. 29th, 1874, had also madethe 
following declaration: ‘‘The undersigned, a 
worker in marble in the studio of Sig. Con- 
nolly, etc., declares that I have not worked for 
said Connolly otherwise than I have done for 
Sigs. Fedi, Ball, and Coroni. I have not made 
for Sig. Connolly either designs, models, or 
any other artistic work. I have constantly 
seen Sig. Connolly in his studio, and never 
seen any one else modeling, etc. I[havenever 
been in any other stndio where the sculpture 
had more its own proper character, similar in 
nothing whatever to the work of the, other 
artists of Florence.” In view of Franchini’s 
evidence, both sides might exclaim ‘Save us 
from our friends!’ for it had an uncomforta- 
ble, two-edged look. It further appeared that a 
meeting was held in the studio of the American 
sculptor, Joel Hart, April 8d, 1874, to discuss 
plans for obtaining evidence in regard to the 
alleged art frauds, and Mr. Healey was charged 
to go to Rome on that business; but with 
what result did notappear. An ex-courier, 
being called, also began to state in excited 
language how be had tried to provoke Con- 
nolly to fight a duel ; but he was silenced by the 
court and ordered to retire. In fine, whateyer 
had been or were the real points at issue and 
their merits, they were so obscured by ill- 
advised personalities, bitter feeling, and ap- 
parent jealousies that to an impartial spec- 
yator the whole question of art-frauds, as 
it was handled, looked more like a put-up 
attack on Connolly than a sincere re- 
gard for the purity of art; whilst it left the 
stigma which had been attached to other 
names just where it was, and the whole matter 
still an open issue, nothing having been posi- 
tively defined either as to any art-fraud as 
regards any one and, what is worse, what ts 
art-fraud, buta deplorable labyrinthine quarrel 
stirred up between Italian and American art? 
ists, with ramifications of infinite bitterness 
and subtleties—and all this due to the injudi_ 
cious personal treatment of a problem whose 
boundaries of abstract right and wrong, 
being unfixed, were fairly open to discussion: 

The Tuscan code as regards defamation does 
not favor the disclosure of truth in evidence ; 
because, if given,no matter how justly, the giver 
subjects bimeelf to the penalties of the law of 
libel, It becomes an admission at once of the 
truth of the charge. Hence, perhaps, the fee. 
bleness of the defense in this direction and its 
declaration that the court was not called to 
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declare whether Connolly was an artist or not, 
or the degree of his merit; but simply as to 
whether Healey was responsible for the publi- 
cation in Italy of the attacks on Connolly, 
which he disavowed, etc., and if he published 
them with the intention of injuring Connol- 
ly, which he also disclaimed. In short, it 
was an attempt to make it simply a question 
of the liberty of the press and right of-criti- 
cism; but this the opposite counsel called a 
legal artifice to evade the real issue. However, 
the court declared, November 15th, it was in. 
competent to decide on the artistic question 
and claim for 25,000 francs damages; but on 
the penal issue, rejecting the plea of good 
intentions, condemned Healey to fifteen days, 
imprisonment and 1,000 francs fine, and the 
editor of the Touriste to eight days and 500 
francs penalty, the costs to be divided between 
the accused. I fear we have an appalling 
litigious vista in prospect, as both appealed, 
and an official of the court told me 
the cause can be prolonged for years, 
unless the “enraged disputants,”” to use the 
words of the Gazzetta d'Italia, heed its advice 
of ** peace, peace, peace—pace, pace, pace,’”” to 
which most spectators heartily cry Amen. 
The Gazzetta adds: ‘‘Signor Healey seems to 
have for his mode of action, like most Ameri- 
cans, the celebrated motto ‘‘ Go ahead, and 
never mind.” At another time, as the court 
has left the question of ‘‘art-frauds’’ just 
where it was at the outset, I shall try to throw 
some light on this topic. Meanwhile, the cari- 
caturists haye taken up the theme—or, rather, 
the parties to the strife—and are making merry 
over it, after their fashion, in a mode not at 
all calenlated to soothe the feelings of those 
hit in their clever sketches, 
FLORENCE, Nov. 16th, 1875. 


Biblical Research. 


So long as Hellenic and Patristic Greek 
philology remains comparatively neglected 
there is much in the language of the New 
Testament writers which must remaina matter 
ofuncertainty. Asaninstance of what may be 
done in this respect by # careful study of Hel- 
lenic and Patristic Greek, we will select two 
words from the first verse of the preface of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, the meaning of which has 
long been a subject of dispute. The word 
translated '‘ taken in band,”’ éreyeipyoay, is al- 
most invariably used in Hellenic Greek in the 
sense of an a ful Such is its 
signification in the Septuagint, in Esth. tx, 25, 
and Il Macc. vii, 19, ix, 2, x, 15. Symmachus 
in II Kings xxi, 2 (where the Septuagint has 
é(@rnoe), Josephus, Lacian, Plutarch, and 
Epictetus. It twice occurs in the Septuagint 
(II Chr. xx, 11; [1 Mace, ii, 29) in passages 
where neither success nor failure are implied ; 
and twice again in the New Testament (Acts 
ix, 29, xix, 18) whereit clearly refers to unsuc- 
cessful attempts. It will be noticed that the 
only other places in the New Testament be- 
sides the preface to the Gospel in which it is 
found are both in the Book of Acts. The 
second word alluded to is cerAnpogopyptvwr, 
which our translators have rendered “ most 
surely believed,’’ though many modern com- 
mentators have inclined to regard it as mean_ 
ing ‘‘fully performed.’’ The translation of 
the authorized version, however, is completely 
confirmed by the usage of the only passage of 
the Septuagint in which the word occurs, 
Eccles. viii, 11 (where Aquila has éréAynoay), 
as well as of the Patristic writings (as Clem. 
Rom, ec. 42, Ignat. Ep. and Smyr. I, p. 708 b 
[Migne] Clement. Hom. xi,17, Test. xii, Patr. p. 
677) and of the New Testament itself, where it 
is to be noticed that, with the exception of the 
preface to the Gospel, it is found only in the 
Pauline Epistles—Rom. iv, 21, xiv, 5; Col. iv, 
12; If Tim. iv, 5,17. See also I Thess. i, 5. 
Col. ti, 2; Heb. vi, 11, x, 22. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that in II Tim. iv, 5, the 
more natural signification would be ‘* fulfill,’’ 
though this is contrary to what we have seen 
is the prevailing usage of New Testamen; 
Greek. 


... At is a curious fact that the cat is never 
mentioned in the Bible, unless the Apocrypha 
be included. Here it is alluded to once~— 
namely, in the book of Baruch, vi, 22, where 
‘bats, swallows, and birds, and the cats also’’ 
are described as sitting upon the bodies and 
heads of the Babylonian idols. Dr. Delitzsch 
believes that the cat is denoted by the words 
nisdhinu and dumamu, which occur in an 
Assyrian list of animals immediately before a 
series of synonyms for the dog. [f this 
opinion is correct, “ a cat-and-dog life’’ would 
have been an idea not unknown to the ancient 
inbabitants of Nineveh. Whether or not, 
however, this is the case, the cat, at any rate, 
was well known in Egypt, where it was ap- 
propriately termed maav, like the name miau, 
under which it goesin modern China. It 
first appears on the monuments at the 
beginning of the XTIth dynasty, or rather 
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at the end of the XIth; ‘and it seems 
to have been introduced from Nubia. Un- 
der the old Empire it was unknown, and 
its place was taken by a domesticated species 
of jackal. It is probable that the cat was 
first domesticated among the Nubians, and M, 
Lenormavt notices the curious fact that, 
whereas our word eat and its kindred have no 
Aryan root, they bear a striking resemblance 
to the name of the animal in the Bornu and 
other Central African languages, where it is 
called gdda and kadiska. After its introduction 
into Egypt, the cat was dedicated to the god. 
dess Bast,and was mythologically reverenced 
asthe destroyer of the enemies of the sun, 
Its domestication in Europe seems to have 
been a slow process and few traces of it are 
to be met within classical literature and art, 
Indeed, with the exception of a coin of 
Tarentum and a fresco from Pompeii, it is 
believed that no classical allusions to it are to 


be found. 
Personalities. 


JouN Ross Browne, who died in Californis 
last week, at the age of 58, was a very extra. 
ordinary instance of the ease with which a 
man may attain to the highest position in 
public life on the slightest foundation of 
public service. He was born in Ireland, and 
came to this country while yet a youth, and 
lived with hie father in Kentucky; but after- 
ward removed to Washington, where his 
father was employed as a clerk in the Post- 
office. He did not remain long at the Capital ; 
but rambled off to New York, and shipped as 
asailor ina whaling ship bound to the Indian 
Ocean. He ran away from the shipat the first op- 
portunity, and was a sojourney at Zanzibar for 
aconsiderable time. On his return to New York, 
he published, through the Harpers, a volume 
entitled “‘ Etchings of a Whaling Cruise, with 
Notes of a Residence on the Island of Zanzi- 
bar.’”’? This book gave him some reputation as 
a writer, and he soon after became private 
secretary to R. J. Walker, then at the head of 
the Treasury Department, under the adminis. 
tration of President Polk. Mr. Walker pro 
cured for him, after President Taylor’s inaug- 
uration, an appointment as a Heutenant in the 
revenue service, to enable him to goto Calli- 
fornia at the expense of the Government. In , 
California he resigned his Heutenancy, and 
made a profitable contract to report the 
debates in the convention for framing «+ 
state constitution. Returning once more 
to Washington, in 1858, he set out on 
a tour of travel in Europe, and furnish- 
ed letters to Harper’s Magazine and the 
New York Times. On his return, he again 
received an appointment in the Customs De- 
partment on the Pacific Coast, and wrote many 
articles for the magazines, which were pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “ Adventures in 
the Apache Country.’’ In 1861 he made 
another European tour, and published two 
yolumes of travels, one entitled “ The Land of 
Thor’ and the other “An American Family in 
Germany,” illustrated by sketches made by 
himself. On his return, he received a commis- 
sion from the Government to make a report on 
the mineral resources of the country lying 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the result being 
published in 1869. In 1868 President Johnson 
appointed him our minister to China, where he 
remained until he was superseded, in 1870, 
by President Grant. He wasan amiable, quiet 
person in his manner, who cared nothing 
about politics, and was rather disposed to 
take a good-natured view of human accl- 
dents. He wrote with great freedom and was 
fluent and rapid in his style. Since his ae 

m livingin retirem 
from EN etaee bo has published nothing 
of importance. 

...»Professor Proctor has once more author 
ized a contradiction of the report that he isto 
take the chair of astronomy in the new Rom 
Catholic University at Kensington, Englané. 
It was hardly necessary that he should deny 
the report, since he made an open pags 

ha ceased to be in 
1 ter datholle Onereh in his scientific and 
religious opinions. 

...eItis stated that Max Miiller, the pro 
fessor of comparative philology at All Souls’ 
College at Oxford, has resigned his position. 
and will leave England early in 1876. dates 

ns that Professor 
pens “Fy ng Johns Hopkins University, 
in Baltimore. 


....Emperor William left 12,000 francs 
($2,400) for distribution among the poor ot 
Milan, during bis visit to Italy. Buta modest 
man living at Terre Haute, Ind., bas caries 
the last’ twenty-five io given away nearly 
$2,000,000 for charitable purposes. | 

_...Ex-Confederate General Forrest, who 
gained an infamous notoriety from his sm 

tion with the Fort Pillow massacre, 
admitted to membership last week in _ 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Science. 


We used to be taught that the center of the 
earth is probably a molten mass, the conclusion 
being based on the fact that as we descend be- 
low the surface the temperature continually 
rises, till ata depth of 2,000 feet it is nearly 
100°. Indeed, this increase of temperature is 
found to set a practical limit to mining opera- 
tions; and some of the English collieries have 
already nearly or quite attained it. But, while 
there can be no doubt as a fact that the earth’s 
surface is cooler than the layers at a depth of 
a few thousand feet, the conclusion as to the 
fluidity of the earth’s core is by no means a 
necessary consequence. Many years ago, Mr. 
Hopkins, from his investigation of the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes and Mutation, came 
to the conclusion that the hypothesis of a fluid 
core could not easily be reconciled with the 
facts. The reasoning, however, was very 
abstruse, and some of the mathematical pro- 
cesses were criticised by mathematicians of 
eminence, who dissented from his views, so 
that they did not secure general acceptance. 
More recently, Sir William Thomson, from 
his researches upon the tides, has worked out 
the same result—that the earth is a rigid mass, 
quite as rigid as a globe of steel of the same 
size would be. The nature of his argument is 
easily stated avd understood. If the gen- 
eral mass of the earth yielded as readily 
40 the solicitations. of the sun and moon 
as its watery envelope of. oceans, then 
land and water would oscillate together, 
and no tide could be perceived. If, on the 
other hand, the earth itself were utterly un- 
yielding, then in oceans of a given size and 
depth the tides should have a certain calcula- 
ble hight and motion. And it is found that 
they do have actually almost exactly that 
hight and motion which agrees with the hy- 
pothesis of rigidity. The latest evidence upon 
the subject is that brought forward by Prof. 
Mobr, of Bonn, in a paper published only a 
few months ago, detailing the temperatures 
found at different depths in a boring now 
going on st Speremberg, near Berlin: This 
boring is through a bed of nearly pure rock- 
salt and has reached the depth of about 4,000 
feet. Itis found that the heat goes on increas- 
ing to the bottom, but not uniformly—as the 
depth increases the rise of temperature for 
each hundred feet falls off. So that, while 
near the surface the temperature increases at 
the rate of fully 3° per hundred feet; at the 
depth of 4,000 feet the increase is only 1° for 
tbe same distance. In fact, if the same law of 
diminution continues, the increase will stop 
entirely at a depth of about a mile, with a 
temperature of 124°. Now if the center of 
the earth were a molten mass, such an effect 
would not be possible, except as the result of 
some peculiar (and not, perhaps, impossible) 
cooling action in the neighboring strata. The 
temperature should go on increasing almost 
uniformly through a depth of many miles. 
The most natural conclusion, therefore, 
seems to be that the earth’s core is not 
so very hot, after all, but only slightly 
heated by processes of contraction and 
chemical action, which are continually 
going on, and in localities where they are ex- 
ceptionally violent produce the phenomena 
of earthquakes and volcanoes. At the same 
time, it should be remembered that this par- 
ticular boring may be influenced by local 
causes, and too much stress should not be 
laid upon its testimony, important as it un- 
doubtedly is. 


...“* The Bulletin of the United States Na- 
tional Museum ’”’ is a new medium of scientific 
publication ‘‘ intended to illustrate the collec- 
tions of natural history and ethnology be- 
longing to the United States and constitut- 
ing the National Museum,” published by the 
Department of the Interior, under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution. It will con- 
sist of a series of separately-issned and inde- 
pendent papers by different authors, to appear 
as may be required in the interests of science ; 
the several memoirs susceptible of subsequent 
collection in a volume of proper size, upon 
the plan long followed in the case of the 
“Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.” 
Nos. 1 and 2 bave appesred. The first con- 
sists of a ‘*Check-list of North American 
Bairachia and Reptilia,’’ etc., by E. D. Cope, 
in which is presented a new arrangement of 
the families and higher divisions of these two 
classes of vertebrates; an essay on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the vertebrata of 
North Americaand a bibliography of the whole 
subject; and an addition to the “‘ Check-list” 
itself, which gives the accepted nomenclature 
and habitat of each species, together with 
reference to a good figure or degcription in 
each case. Nothing of the sort has appeared 
before. The brochure is one of much practical 
utility and one which cannot fail to stimulate 
and aid research in this department. 
No, 2 presents, under the editorship of 
Dr. Coues, Dr. L H. Kidder’s ornitho- 
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logical results of the American Transit- 
of-Venus Expedition, which ate stated by the 
editor to possess unusual value. The birds of 
Kerguelen’s Island—first partially made known 
through the voyage of Capt. Cook, to which 
Sir Joseph Banks was attached—have been 
heretofore ‘very incompletely investigated. 
Dr. Kidder’s collections were very full, few if 
any species having escaped him, and in the 
present article appear to have been very thor- 
oughly elaborated. Two new species are de- 
scribed and many novel and interesting partic- 
ulars respecting the economy of the species 
are furnished. It is expected that additional in- 
stallmentsjof ‘“The Bulletin ’’ will soon follow. 





Hlissions. 


Tue mission of the London Society in 
Travancore, Southern India, has recently 
received very large accessions from the 
low-caste, demon-worshiping heathen among 
among whom it is located. About 5,000 have 
been added to the church-lists within a short 
time. The taking of the census by order of 
the Maharajah at Travancore seems to have 
hastened this movement, which had, however, 
been prepared for by many previous evangel- 
istic efforts. The Sbanars, or palm-oil gath- 
erers, and a good many Pariahs and Pulliars, 
were glad to exchange their low-caste names 
for the wore honorable designation of ‘* Pro- 
testant Christian’? on the census-lists. At 
least 15 devil-places in which they formerly 
worshiped have been destroyed, and some of 
the new converts appear to be more in earnest 
than many of the older members of the mis- 
sion churches. Not all British residents in 
India are unfavorable critics of the mission 
work done among them. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Northern India received 
over $40,000 during the last year, mainly from 
such European residents. 


...eJ0 THE INDEPENDENT of April 224, 1875, 
we referred to the persecution of the Pro- 
testant converts on the Island Uvea, one of the 
Loyalty Group, in the South Pacific. We are 
now glad to state that, in consequence of the 
representations of the English Government, 
the French authorities have interfered for the 
protection of the persecuted members of the 
London Society. The two Romish priests who 
instigated the massacres have been removed, 
and the Christian natives have celebrated their 
newly-found freedom by erecting a house of 
worship. The repeated visits of French goy- 
ernment steamers show a real determination 
to protect these converts in their rights. 


«s-eThe missionaries of the London Society 
engaged on the Island of Madagascar are de- 
voting very much effort to the education of the 
Malagasy youth. They believe that in no 
other way can the type of Christianity in the 
future be equal to that in the past, when so 
thany were ready to become martyrs for the 
faith. The people are responding heartily to 
these efforts and the Queen’s Government is in 
thorough sympathy with the work. The Nor- 
mal School at Antananarivo has 350 pupils and 
so great is the desire of students to enter into 
it that the number could readily be doubled. 


...-The native African tribes in the vicinity 
of Cape Palmas have declared war against the 
Liberian Government. The difficulty arose 
from disputes in regard to the lands sold te 
the Colonization Society, years ago, and which 
the. natives claim as being still their own. 
The Protestant Episcopal mission stations, of 
which there are a number around Cape Pal- 
mas, will be greatly imperiled should the 
warfare continue. The latest advices show 
that the hostility of the natives has reached 
such a hight as seriously to threaten the very 
existence of the Liberian Republic. 


...-The American Board has appropriated 
$475,000 for the expenditures of 1876. This is 
a reduction of $20,000 from the appropriations 
of the previous year. The consequence of 
this retrenchment will be that no new mission 
station can be commenced during the year and 
many ouistations must be given up. The 
Congregational churches can, however, yet 
prevent this retrograde movement by making 
aspeedy and a liberal advance on last year’s 
contributions. 


....Five of the assassins of the American 
Board missionary, Stephens, at Ahualulco, 
Mexico, were executed on October 16th. The 
trial of other prisoners charged with partici- 
pating in tho riot is still pending. This act 
of justice will, doubtless, insure a higher 
degree of safety for our missionaries laboring 
in Mexico. 


..eeThe work of the Church Missionary 
Society in the neighborhood of Ning-po is one 
of the most flourishing in China. The first 
native minister for this district has been re- 
cently ordained, being the fourth native cler- 
gyman in ce@nnection with the Church of 
England Missions. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will beconstdered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for a volwmes received. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





——— 


MURPHY’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE PSALMS.* 


Tue Psalms have bad so many to com- 
mert on them already that every new 
commentary must be examined not only 
with reference to the question whether itis 
in itself good, but whether it is in any 
respect so much better than others as to 
justify its being issued. ‘‘ Murphy’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms” resembles the 
author’s commentaries on the first three 
books of the Pentateuch. These works are 
all readable and valuable. Prof. Murphy 
evidently aims so to construct his notes 
that they can be read consecutively, without 
the disturbance which critical notes occa- 
sion to the ordinary reader. The few 
critical notes which he intro@uces are 
placed at the end of the commentary on 
each Psalm. Each Psalm is preceded by a 
brief analysis of its contents; an independ- 
ent translation, divided into strophbes, 
follows this and precedes the commentary. 
A general introduction at the beginning of 
the volume discusses various topics relating 
to the Psalter, as 9 whole—viz., the Place, 
Titles, Nature, Instrumental Accompani- 





ment, Authors, Theme, and Arrangement 


of the Psalms. These discussions are for 
the most part satisfactory and jindicatea 
careful study of the topics treated of. We 
are surprised, however, to find him reckon- 
ing such expressons as al-shoshannim, ‘‘ on 
lilies,” (in the title of Ps. xlv, ete.) as 
indicating the subject of the Psalm, whereas 
all the best scholars take a different view. 
His remark that ‘there are no sufficient 
grounds for supposing that any of these are 
musical instruments or names of tunes or 
catch words of old songs, after the manner 
of which the Psalms in question are com- 
posed or arranged,” applies equally to his 
owntheory. And his subsequent remark, 
“Such conjectures, moreover, do not 
explain these phrases; but, rather, consign 
them to an impenetrable obscurity,” fitly 
describes his own conjecture also. For in 
what sense ‘‘lilies” can be said to consti- 
tute the theme of Ps. xlv, or ‘‘the hind of 
the dawn” that of Ps. xxii, it is hard, 
indeed, to tell; and Prof. Murphy himself 
admits that these terms are ‘‘so obscure 
and enigmatical as to give rise toa great 
diversity of interpretation.” 

The author has aimed to strike the 
golden mean between diffuse sermonizing 
on the Psalms, on the one hand, and mi- 
nute verbal exegesis, on the other. ‘“ The 
comment,” he saysin his preface, “* aims 
chiefly at bringing out the meaning and 
elucidating the principle of the Psalm.” 
The work is evidently designed mainly for 
popular use, and perhaps it may be said 
that the thing aimed at has been measur- 
ably well accomplished. Nevertheless, we 
can hardly help feeling that even common 
readers, of the iatelligence that the most 
who read commentaries are pretty apt to 
possess, would be more profited if the Com- 
mentary did not so carefully avoid every: 
thing savoring of a discussion of vexed 
points. The author may be satisfied of the 
correctness of his own view; but is it not 
well to give the reader a hint, at least, that 
the passage in question has been quite dif- 
ferently interpreted? Room could be 
made by omitting many comments which 
are of little point or value. Zg., on Ps. 
xli, 2, we read: ‘* Made happy, constituted 
an heir of happiness.” In ver.4: ‘‘ Heal 
my soul of the disease of sin. This speaks 
of sanctification, For assigns the ground 
of the petition.” Such remarks are quite 
superfluous. Any one can see all this 
without a commentary. But it would have 
bees worth the while to discuss the more 
difficult question respecting the connection 
of verses 1—3 with the rest of the Psalm. 
And, in general, we should crave a more 
careful elucidation of the connection of 
thought than we fing in the Commentary. 

Professor Murpby sometimes betrays a 
tendency to an allegorical style of exegesis 


* A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE BooK OF THE PSALMS, with a New Translation. 
By James G. Murpby, LL.D., T.C.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Belfast. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1875, 










quite at variance with his usual sobriety 
and good taste. #.g., on Psalm cx, 8, he 
says: “From the womb of the dawn. This is 
a highly figurative allusion to the source of 
spiritual life. The dawn is represented as 
the mother of the new-born soul.” So far 
as we know, this is an interpretation of 
the passage never before propounded. 
There is certainly nothing in the Psalm, or 
out of it, to justify so strange an exposi- 
tion. Anything can be deduced from any 
passage by this kind of exegesis. 

Care has evidently been taken with the 
translations, We should have been glad, 
however, to see ‘‘ Jehovah’’ substituted 
for ‘Lorp”; and in many places we are 
surprised that the A. V. rendering is pre- 
served, JZ. g.,in Psalm xvi, 9: ‘‘ Yea, my 
flesh will abide in hope’? The phrase /a- 
betah is nowhere else rendered “in hope,” 
and certainly means “ in safety.” Yet, in 
his comment on the verse, Murphy says‘ 
“Tn hope, that great anchor of the soul, 
rejoicing and the body abiding.” 

On the whole, we cannot regard this 
Commentary asa model one, even when we 
consider the purpose which the author bad 
in preparing it. One desires to see, if not 
more display, yet more evidence, of 4 
mind that has grasped the difficulties and 
has entered into the niceties of the Psalms 
in their original form. While presenting 
much that is rich and valuable, this work 
makes the impression of having been com- 
posed hy one who lacks the breadth and 
depth without which a thoroughly good 
commentary cannot be written. 





LUNDY’S MONUMENTAL CHRIS- 
; TIANITY.* 


Tue author of this large and handsome 
volume is the Rev. John P. Lundy, who 
has lately resigned the rectorship of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles (Protestant 
Episcopal), in this city. Thirty years ago, 
while a student in the College of New 
Jersey, he became interested in archeology, 
and then and afterward read with diligence 
and interest the works on the subject 
which. were at the time accessible. But 
he soon became convinced that Obristian 
archseology—at least, among English-speak. 
ing people—was a subject sadly neglected, 
Half-a-dozen small books haye since been 
devoted to its discussion; but their pur- 
pose has been largely controversial. As 
good asany of them, perbapg, are the Rev. R, 
St. John Tyrwhitt’s recently-issued “‘ Chris- 
tian Art and Symbolism,” and ‘ Ancient 
Christianity and Sacred Artin Italy,” by 
Charles I. Hemans, Mrs. Hemans’s son. 
The present volume has slowly grown out 
of Mr. Lundy’s studies. He has endeav- 
ored to go to the earliest monuments of 
Christianity, wherever found, with the 
view to finding out the precise evidence 
they bear as tothe primitive doctrines of 
the Christian Charch. Mr. Lundy’sinvest- 
igations have been pursued both at home 
and in Europe and Asia, and he has copied 
his figures and inscriptions not only from 
reproductions found in the works of other 
writers, but also from the originale. His 
original belief in the existence of a “ Catho- 
lic Church” has been strengthened, and his 
book has assumed the shape of a record 
of such facts as bear on its original estab- 
lishment and promulgation. 

In his first chapter the author enters at 
once upon the discussion of the subject, 
avoiding the tedious preliminaries one ex- 
pects and fears ina work like this. Very 
much space is given, in these and the 
following pages, to the relations between 
Christian and Pagan and ante-Christian 
symbolism. This subject is one to be han- 
dled with great delicacy and discretion. It 
is very true that much of legitimate and 
ancient Christian ritual and symbolism is 
foreshadowed by Jewish and even heathen 
use. The trath lay hidden in many an 
unsuspected disguise until Christ appeared, 
to bring it forth in all its brightness. But 
it is also true that many Pagan rites and 
symbols and figdres and doctrines have 
been improperly adopted into the Christian 
system. Just what they are is a vexed 
question. The Pope has one idea and Dr. 
Priestley had another. Mr. Lundy’s stand- 


* MONUMENTAL CHRISTIANITY; or, The Art and 
Symbolism of the Primitive Church as Witnesses and 
Teachers of the one Catholic Faith and Practice. By 





JonN P, LUNDY, Presbyter. New Fork: J. W. Bou- 
ton, 1876. : 











point is iaat of High Church Anglicanism. 
This position enables him to adopt as 
legitimate a much larger number of the 
ancient inscriptions than an average Pro- 
testant could do; while, at the same time, 
he is not obliged to swallow all of Wise- 
man’s or Northcote’s opinions. Then, 
again, it is always difficult and at times 
impossible to ascertain the age of an 
inscription or a religious object. It is by 
no means certain that all the Christians of 
A. D. 300, or A. D. 200, or A. D. 100 knew 
any more about Christian doctrine or wor- 
ship than do we to-day; and in many in- 
stances it is certain that they knew less. 
Why, then, should some inscription, pre 
served out of a thousand by mere chance’ 
be permitted to lord it over our modern 
consciences? Through these difficulties, 
which in Christian archeology will never 
be satisfactorily met without the longest 
and the most patient study, Mr. Lundy 
follows his principles to the letter and 
deduces from his data conclusions which 
we do not accept in all cases, and should 
not raise to the rank of precedents if we 
did. But he is no mere special pleader, 
and is as far as possible from tinkering 
his facts to suit his fancies. He has 
patiently accumulated a large store of 
information, and therefrom he bas honestly 
deduced certain facts and conclusions, and 
as honestly strengthened his previous. con- 
victions. But in many things Mr. Lundy’s 
comments are rather insipid, and in as 
many more he has'relied too much on old 
authorities and too little on the discoveries 
of the past twenty years—a period which 
has made very valuable contributions to 
archeology. 
sacrament, eic,, Mr. Lundy holds fixed and 
conservative views. He believes in the 
essential unity of the Christian Church and 
in the antiquity and authority of its dogma 
and ritual, and in the ‘‘ Catholic Church” 
as the sole past and present possessor of 
the full powers of the Christian religion. 
Anglicanism, in his mind, is the purest 
branch of Oatbolicity. 
But the principal value of the volume 
does not lie in its compact and strenuous 
historical dogmatics. Nine-tenths of Its 
pages will be just as useful to the theological 
students at Andover, or Yale, or Harvard, 
or Union as to those at the General 
Theological Seminary. <A work of this 
sort manifestly loses half its value if it is 
niggardly fn the matter of illustrations, 
Mr. Lundy accompanies his text with a 
very great number of pictures, gathered 
from a wide variety of sources. These are 
reproduced by the photo-engraving process 
of Mr. Rockwood, of this city, with entire 
accuracy and much beauty. They are 
really “ worth the price of the volume” to 
the student, and cannot be got in any other 
way ata price nearly so moderate. The 
typography is of corresponding excellence: 
Taken as a whole, the book is a monument 
‘of industry aod possesses such elements of 
permanent value that in certain respects it 
will not soon be superseded. 











....Ap entertainment for children of a very 
novel and delightful kind bas been provided 
in Nutcracker and Mouseking, a little book just 
published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of 
Boston. The story itself is Hoffman’s fasci- 
nating legend, the forerunner one may say of 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” But 
what renders this version unique is the ar- 
rangement by which it is made a part of a 
musical entertainment. The story suggested 
music to Carl Reinecke, and the legend was 
afterward prepared as eccompanying text, so 
thet now, tor. nder the story properly, a reader 
and two (not even very skillful) piano-forte 
players ate required. The audience being 
assembled, an overture is played, and the 
reader then reads three: pages of the book. 
Now the music begins very softly and slowly, 
and the reader reads, or perhaps intones eight 
lines or so, that translate the music, He 
pauses, the music continues, when at a given 
point the reader resumes in the same way for 
afew lines; when he pauses once more, and 
the music continues to the end of the move- 
ment. The story then goes on for nine 
pages more, when there is another musical 
interlude; and so the story goes on, the legend 
and tue music complementing each other, and 
sometimes combining to present most unique 
effects. The whole entertainment is perfectly 
feasible and bighly enjoyable and ought to 
become a great favorite. The music is not 
Printed in the book, but can be had at the 
music stores, 





In all matters of church, ; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


«+«eThe Rey. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
belongs to a good family of that city. He 


graduated at Harvard in 1855, and two of his’ 


brothers also graduated there—Frederick in 
188 and Arthurin 1867, Arthor is rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, a prominent parish 
in this city. “Frederick was rector of St. Paul’s 
chureh, Cleveland, where he did.a useful work. 
Establishing a school in that city, he came to 
Boston to get a teacher therefor; and, return- 
ing from Lowell, he accidentally fell into the 
Charles River, as, to save time, he was walking 
across the East Cambridge bridge of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad. He died thus in 
1874, He was an earnest and vigorous 
preacher and his friends have felt it proper 
that a selection of his sermons should be pub- 
lished. Accordiogly, bis brother Phillips has 
edited a volume of them, to which he has 
prefixed a brief memoir. They are worth 
presentation in this permanent form. The 
volume contains a fine portrait of Mr. Brooks 
and is handsomely published by James R. 
Osgood & Co. 


.«.eHenry Holt & Co. have co mpleted their 
issue of John Stuart Mill’s Dissertations and 
Discussions by the publication of a fifth vol- 
ume. It includes elght miscellaneous papers, 
besid es five on land tenure. The reviews of 
Taine on Intelligence and Grote’s Aristotle 
ere, perhaps, the most interesting to the 
reader not specially a political economist; but 
the article on Endowments and the discussion 
of Thornton’s views on labor are of particular 
value to thoughtful students. A very large 
share of the contents of the volume first saw 
the light in The Fortnightly Review—a new 
illustration of the signal ability with which 
that periodical has been conducted. Messrs. 
Holt now issue Mill’s works in twelve library 
volumes, uniformly printed and bound and 
issued in a style of quiet elegance. Besides 
these, they publish a volume of memorials 
and cheap editions of his “ Political Econ- 
omy’’ and bis book on woman’s rights. It 
will be long, we take it, before Mill is pre- 
sented to our public in better shape. 


...-It is pretty hard to write good poetry 
on popular themes, especially if you drop the 
bigh-sounding but empty platitudes of Tupper 
and his crowd, and adopt language not only 
understanded of but used by every-day people, 
Nor is it easy, when one has achieved success 
once in this kind of writing, to do it again. 
But, after looking through Mr. Will M. Carle- 
ton’s second collection of poems, Farm Legends 
(Harper & Brothers), we do not note any fall- 
ing off in the poet’s unusual powers or any 
lack of evenness in the execution of the 
various pieces. Mr. Carleton is not exactly 
“a promising’’ bard, and very likely will 
never do mach better work than he bas al- 
ready done; but poets have something better 
before them than to promise, or even to as- 
pire. Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faith- 
ful and graphic; some of his poems are not 
to be read without the -keen pleasure that 
comes from what is natural and true; and bis 
faults are not so glaring as to overbalance in 
any degree his merits. 


.-»-Oolonel Thomas W. Knox is one of the 
most active of American travelers. With no 
home ties more binding than his account with 
the proprietors of the Astor House, in this 
city, he devotes the greater part of bis time to 
travel and residence in foreign lands and the 
remoter parts of our own country, He is no 
mere aimless sight-seer, however; but observes 
strange manners and men with a critical eye. 
Iv his books he has put on permanent record 
not a few of bis experiences and conclusions, 
They are not dull disquisitions and err, if 
anything, on tbe side of sprightliness and 
liveliness. His last work has just been issued 
by A. D. Worthington & Co., of Hartford, in 
a very superior style, Its title is Bick 
sheesh ; or, Life and Adventuresinthe Orient, aid 
it devotes fifty four chapters to sketches of 
things in Oriental lands—Turkey, Greece, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, etc. Those devoted to Athens 
and the Athenian life of to-day are specially 
interesting, and the whole volume, text and 
pictures, is sufficiently attractive. 


...-The firm of James R. Osgood & Co., 
like its lineal predecessors, has been fertile in 
expedients for putting literature of the first 
class before the pubitic in novel and attractive 
forms. ‘Their last venture is one of their best 
—that of putting into very small bat well- 
published volumes some of the best things of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Howells, Enerson, and other authors. 
The set will be called the “ Vest Pocket 
Series.’’ Four volumes are already out, two of 
them being made up of essays (three in a vol- 
ume) by Mr. Emerson, and tive other two 
being ‘‘Snow-Bouné”’ and “Evangeline,” 
complete. The last two are illustrated—Mr_ 
Whittier’s poem with some of the admirable 
pictures contained in Harry Fenn’s illustrated 
edition. Each volume costs fifty cents, which 
1s cheap enough to satisfy the poorest lover of 





books. 


«+++ Gentilism (D. & J. Sadlier & Co.) is a work 
by the Rev, Augustine J. 'hébaud, 8. J. It is 
devoted to the consideration of ante-Christian 
religion, together with the date of man’s 
origin on the earth, and other kindred subjects. 
Father Thébaud is, of course, firm in his own 
views; but he is by no means a bigoted or 
discourteous controversialist. He appreciates, 
furthermore, and effectively attacks certain 
weaknesses of modern scientists. The book, 
as a whole, reminds us in some particulars of 
the first volume of the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Origin and Development of Religious Belief.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould and Father Thébaud agree 
on a good many theological points and their 
method of discussion of heathenism is some- 
what similar, Both are good writers and both 
have done material service on the Christian 
side. 


.---Mr. Thomas C. Battey went in 1871 to 
the southwestern part of the Indian Territory, 
asa Quaker schoolmaster. The Life and Ad- 
ventures of a Quaker among the Indians (Lee & 
Shepard) is the record of his experiences as 
teacher and civilizer. The book claims to have 
no particular literary merit, and it certatuly 
has none; but it possesses the value whic al- 
ways inheres in an honest narrative of per- 
sonalexperience. Mr. Battey believes in the 
Quaker policy, of course, and since what we 
want in the Indian question is facts, not 
fancy, his statements are an interesting con- 
tribution to the discussion of an uppermost 
topic. They support, and pretty strongly too, 
the opinions which have always been main 
tained in the editorial expressions of this 
journal. 


.--. bree more volume: of the new edition 
of Hawthorne (James R. Osgood & Co.) are 
out—The Bltthedale Romance and Twice-Told 
Tales—the latter issued, as usual, in two vol- 
umes. Hawthorne has waited long fora new 
edition, as we have said before; but the pub- 
lic need not regret the fact, getting now so 
elegant a set of volumes. No prettier books 
come toour table nowadays, and one reads 
with new pleasure the old favorites frum these 
handsome pages. The size of the volumes, 
too, leaves nothing to be desired; and Haw- 
thorne henceforth must bea frequent com- 
panion of the traveler. 


....do0seph H, Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have brought out in avery pretty book the 
Lectures Canon Kingsley delivered here last 
year. The charm of the lecturer’s manner is 
gone, of course; but Kingsley’s literary style 
is always attractive. The Westminster Ab- 
bey and Discovery of America lectures are 
the best ones, perhaps. The volume will have 
as wide a circulation in this country as in En- 
land; and it derives a special interest from 
its being the Canon's last book. Mrs. Kings- 
ley dedicatesit to Cyrus W. Field, J. A.C, 
Gray, and all Mr. Kingsley’s American friends 
in general. 

..-sDodd & Mead, who seem to have great 
success in getting the right to publish in book 
form lectures delivered by emineut speakers 
before theological seminaries, have now put 
into covers two lectures Judge William Strong 
delivered before the Union students, last 
winter. His subjegt was The Relations of Civil 
Law to Church Polity, Discipline, and Property ; 
and although his lectures numbered only two, 
he compressed into them much useful in- 
formation of an elementary character. They 
are, of course, rather an introduction to the 
subject than a treatise upon it. 


...Mr. Horatio Alger, Jr., a voluminous 
aud popular writer of juveniles, has made his 
first appearance as the author of a volume of 
poems iu Grand’ther Baldwin's Thanksgiving, 
with other Ballads and Poems (Loring, pub- 
lisher). On the whole, we like the book very 
well and are willing to say that Mr. Alger’s 
success as 4 Verse-maker is equal to that he 
has won as a story-ieller. The ballads are 
spirited aod natural, and some of the le ser 
poems, especialiy the Harvard odes, are pleas- 
ant in thought and musical in expression. 


...+» The Story of the Stick, in all ages and lands, 
is the title of acurious and int«restiog volume 
jus! publisbed by Mr. J.W. Bouton, the Broad- 
way bookseller. Its author is Antony Reali 
but iu tLe English translation some chauges 
have been made from the French edition. 
The book is written in a semi-bumorous siyle; 
bat it embodies, in a pleasant way, quite a 
store of curious and entertaining information. 
It is brought out tn a style of quaiut attractive- 
ness, which very well suits the nature of its 
contents. 


eee The Present Conflict of Sehence with the 
Christian Heligion (P. W. Ziegler & Ov., Phila- 
delphia) is a large and showily-bound sub- 
scription book, by Herbert W. Morris, 4.M., 
formerly prof.ssor of mathematics in the 
Newington Collegiate Institute. It discusses 
evolutioa, ethnology, the age of man, arche- 
ology, history, geography, etc., with more 
ability and candor than ite unpreposscesing 








make-up would have led one to expect. It is 


ad 
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sold by subscription only, and will adorn, we 
suppose, many a country center-table, 

+++eZhe American Firemen (Boston: H. L, 
Champlin) is devoted to fires, firemen, methods 
of extinguishing conflagrations, etc. Some of 
its anecdotes are readable and some of its 
suggestions worth heeding. The whole is 
rather & scrap-book than a treatise. The 
anonymous author seems to feel rather enyi. 
ous of Mr, Joseph Bird; but his book wil] 
hardly supersede that gentleman’s valuable 
volume. 


.-+The Rev. Frank Russell, who used to be 
the minister of the Park Congregationg) 
church in Brooklyn, but is now pastor of the 
First church in Kalamazoo, Mich., has sys, 
tematically arranged under methodical head. 
ings all the words of Christ as recorded in the 
Four Gospels. The convenient book is issued 
by the Kalamazoo Publishing Company, of 
Mr. Russell’s town. 


..»+Dr, Rafas W. Clark, of Albany, bas pre. 
pared acvolume of No'es, Explanatory and 
Practical, upon the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for the Yeas 1876, and Dodd & Mead 
publish it. 


—_—— = 
NOTES. 


The New England Journal of Education, which 
is about as omniverous as St. Nicholas, bas de- 
voured The Kindergarten Messenger, and Miss 
Peabody is going to edit a kindergarten de- 
partment in Mr. Chatfield’s paper. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co, have published 
a very large catalogue (108 pages) of their 
importations in English literature. We have 
read it all through and very many book-lovers, 
most likely, will do the same thing. 


Sojourner Truth, the celebrated ex-slave and 
liberator, is poor and sick, not being able to 
leave her room. So she has prepared an auto- 
biography, called “‘ Narrative and Book of 
Life,” which she wants her friends to buy. 


Tbe principal reviewer of novels in. The 
Academy is the Rev. Dr. Richard F. Littledale, 
the well-known and industrious Ritualistic 
theologian. Perhaps Dr. Littledale amuses 
and refreshes himself after arduous work by 
reading works of fiction, thinking, with 
Thackeray, that ‘‘ novels are sweets,’’ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, says The Academy, is 
preparing a collected edition of some of his 
eatlier papers in The Dial, etc. Sometimes 
American literary items reach us first from 
across the water, the journal in question beiog 
specially enterprising. But The Academy's lit. 
erary letters from various American cities are 
apt to be poor enough. 


The Publisher’s Weekly bas issued its usual 
pretty Christmas number, with illustrations 
from the new holiday books of the~ year, 
This, like the Christmas numberof The Book- 
seller (London), gives to buyers a complete 
idea of what books to hang on the Christmas 
tree. And nothing so adorns that favorite 
member of the vegetable kingdom as a stand- 
ard or illustrated volume. 


Rey. Washington Gladden has written a 


new book, ‘“‘ Working People and their Em- . 


ployers,” and Lockwood, Brooks & Co, are 
going to bring it out early next month. The 
subject is an attractive one, for most of us 
are working-people, these hard times ; and Mr, 
Gladden will treat itin a live and practical 
manner, He is one of the few men who can 
write what is both sound and readable. 


Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, of Fraucis Hart 
& Co., has finished the eluborate work on 
‘“‘The Invention of Printing ’’ upon which he 
has been engaged for a geod while, and 
his firm is about to issue it in five parts, 
at a dollar each, to appear six weeks apark 
“It is intended,” says Mr, De Vinne, ‘* that 
this work shall present, in a compact. form, 
the substance of modern knowledge of early 
printing.’? Of course, it will be well printed 
and it will contain many fac-similes. 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. make a very interest 
ing announ t in promising us an autobl 
ography of President Finney, which it seems 
he left, although very likely not in regular 
autobiographical shape. The International Re 
view for next year will have articles by Cuarles 
Tennyson Turner, Ricbard A, Proctor, Carl 
Abel, and Ernst Curtius, of foreigners, and by 
many of its old Americay contributors. The 
January number will contain papers by P. G. 
Hlamerton, Franz von Holta-ndorff, RB. A. 
Proctor, Professor Fratcis Wharton, and Dr. 
E. A. Washburn. Mr. Hamerton and Profess- 
or A. W. Wright, of Yale, will furnish articles 
in each number on “Art in Europe” snd 
“Scientific Progress” respectively. 

Mr. Browning’s new poem, “ The Inn Al- 
bum,” “catches it” from the London reviewers. 
It was published here, with much flourish of 
trumpets, fn The New York Times; but the 








only persons who have read it, apparently, ere 
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amanin Zhe orend & 
oes who crifigis TN Trib 
The latter gen tleman severely calle Mr. Brown. | 
ing’s lack of clearness “ damned obliquity.’ 
We lately/called: étvertiow too the cgentle way 
in which Tribune criticisms avoid treading on 
anybody’s toes; but we, fear that, aiming. to 
profit by our words, the paper's reviewers are 
rushing to the opposite extreme. “TheTvibune 
really must not admit auch expressions if it. 
expects. the religious journals, to continue to 
call it the leading American newspaper.’ 
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_ SBY SL 8.0, ABBOT? 
Being volume Eleventh of “ABBOTT'S PIONEERS ana 
» ‘PAPRIOTS OF'AMBRIOA °° 
1 vol, 12a, dUhuatrated, Price, $f 
Seid by all Bookeellers, and mailed om. spediat af rice by 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, . 
© ast Broadway, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


AT ALL PRICES 


ANDFORALLAGES | 


¥ Leo‘ —: 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


UWANDs 06.158 .7 Ua 


| Scribner,’ Welford” & Aemstrong 


call the atténtion of ‘thé public. 6 ‘ie 
“ahrtvatet’ assortntent vr” 


BAMM aU GA 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


now to be poe in their’ ae 
a cestabli shment,. 


143 and 145 Sropte,.. | 


The importations, of Messrs, ‘SCRIB- 
NER, WELFORD, & ARMSTRONG .ip-. 


| elude by far the most extensive, varied, | 
(| and valuable collectfon of ‘ 


. ‘ENGLISH BOOKS 


to, be, found. in, this ‘country. . Every 


| branch of literature isfully represented | 
inthis assortment, Which ‘atso embraces 


+ | JVANTE AND 70 BOOKS 


in every “variety. 
Messrs. SCRIBN ER, ARMSTRONG & 


|.CO. have also:prepared a select stock ot 
| the leading 3; 


li ed 


together with fall, pent 
BIBLES vi PRAYER-BOOKS; 
ei Ththg D ALBUMS iG 


Of! all sizes: vm at all) prices, witha 
1 «cso Choiee assortment of..... 


| Stationery, Mriting-Dests, ‘ete., 


} all ‘sold at the very lowest *prloes and de- 


livered ‘free of.extra, cost, by express or 


| mail, to any-part of: of the eity or country. 


er = Wel ford. & Armstrong, | 


Scribner, Armstrong &-Co., 
743 and 745 Broadway, 
Opposite, Astor Place, . 
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“THACHERS OF THE ‘ONE “OaTHOLIC Farra 
“anv Paacrica. By Joux P. Luxpy, Pats- |- 
BYTER, With nearly .200> illuatrations | 


throughont the text ani ‘several large fold- 
ang -plates....1-vol.,demy 4to, of about, 550 
pages. Beautifully printed’ on» superior 
paper and tastefully bourd in Cloth extra, 
gilt top, $7.50. Half Moroceo extra, gilt’ 
top, $10. . Full Morqaee extra, or Ti Galt, 
| $15. 
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“completion of the te im: ual book, which fils 
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ee Christian th and Practice are the aril. 
ings, sculptures, sarcop hagi, glasses, lamps, seal-ri 
and inscription#é Oti thé Cliristinn Catadémbs at Rome 
and elsewhere, as wellas the mosaics of the earitest | 
oRnatptinn Ghanwh eS, . 
» The work is the result. of.ncarly parently P 
‘thought, travel, and labor, amid the otherwise en- 
grossing pursuits of Clerical and Parochial Life. Many 
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} ‘FABER’S HYMNS. 


WITHA SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. Beautifully itus- 


| ec e 
FARRAR’S er OF CHRIST. 


Two volumes, 9. Wish notes and. Appendig. 0 
half calf 1000. 


« Stands apart as the most valuable contribution tp 
religious literature that has seen the light for years,” 
—Inter-Ocean. 
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A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN-AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


RBG. ‘IND 


| SACRED SONCS,” 
. GIVEN AWAY! 

THOUSANDS and tens of 
thousands of people in every 
section of the ,country,.will 
desire at once to possess: a 
| copy of this new and popu- 
tar volume,“ published by 
Messrs. Biglow & Main, of 
| this city, and Johu..Church 


! (2 meron ef. Cincinnati,..Ohia. 


We have made a contract 
| with ‘these ymtnerit: publish- 
A wel @. large, and. special 
dition’ ‘of this hew book, full 
| ond complete, in, every, .ne- 
spect, nicely,.gotten.,.wp,avell 
bound, gilt lettered,’ etc., 
which style: of binding ond 
Tettering will be ‘confined ex- 
clusively, tous: And we pro- 
pose for a limited period to 
present @ copy of. the same, 
“POSTPALD, to every new or 
old). subscriber (mot: in :ar- 
rears) to THE INDEPEN D- 


ENE wlio SUG! send nie $3. 


|: We shall register the names 


of all ete aid received 
“of the 
books oronebey- ‘and in Or- 
‘der, as this entered. ~The 
books will be delivered to city 
subseribers, at ortr office, and 
also ‘to.all others* who make 
thet subscriptions, at. our 
counter. ‘Churches, lectwre- 
| rooms, families, and private 
‘ thaivtaiials” can! ‘nore ‘have 
lotr we revival hymn and 
tut wot bes @ GRATUITY 
on subscribing’ for’or RE- 
| NE WING their subscription 


to ‘THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 
We are ready to gtié diway 


00,000 


of: hsenpeed books. on, the 
‘terms proposed. Send us the 
‘names: Will all owr old-aub- 
soribers and friends. move 
promptly in the matter ? 


ip ‘iP. Bina Boctra copies of this 


Hymn a ens, “Wit? Book will 
be, solid, to Subscribers, post- 





“pata, at 50 cents each. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 
Reatly this day, Dee. 6th, 
By HURD & HOUGHTON, New Peek, 


John Adams and his ‘Wife, Abigail 


DURING REVOLUTION. : 
Wen een Wa ee 
Or. aren ney os 


efor reeons constructing 
means 
TERE Reberecieceetr es 
respond ihe fra tr t together 


len 
new ones have been 


The i Element 


IN THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCBE- 
By GrorGcE WASHINGTON GREENE. 
“Life eee 


Or. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
cal Nathiaumel'Gh Recdaee 

A Glimpse at the i! of i 

By Janus Jeqreon JinvE JARVES. Sagnnese denizen ee 

: peth oa che cloth, $2.50. 


General 
Boies und th dan 

ase See ‘3 
Winter Sunshine. 


By Jonun BuRROUGHS. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A nad Son “* Wake Robin,” 
cau and preserved raciness and 
humor the of Out of doors in the winter. 


LIBRARY 6 
~. any Nore “By A.B RUSSELL. In one 


An agreeable mosaic of personal and literary mem- 
orabilia. 


PRIEARE TURP MAS FANG OEN 
In one yol., small 4te, picturesque bin 
A book for Ciiildren, full of at 


The Most Splendid Presentation Books 
Published in America, 


AUDUBON’S 
Magnificent and Celebrated Works 


ON THE 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS OF AMERICA. 
Birds, S vels., Sve, Morocce extra, $185. 
Animals Svols.,8vo. ‘“ 3s 65. 


works have always been 


Mr. Jarves 
America, 
studies in yy 8 
teresting the art 
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woane ablipis whe who originally colored them 


er 
These in heir appropriate paces an shrough the vol- 
— in their kbs AND ANT. 
Mats iN Sie teehee An. Je om Ne 
ost frequented 
GEORGE R. sank weebant Broadway, 
Near Eleventh Street, New York. 


FINE BOOKS 


forte ‘Bindings. fend to 3. = ) Be. Wire ye BONE : 
Nassau Stree 
Handsome Soasiithes ‘Sok for mere then 
MY SGKETOH-BOOK. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Oblong Folio, balf-bound. Price $6; India Paper, $12- 


((HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 








T 
ATALOGUE FREE. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROS., Bt opp. New Post-ofite. 





LOOK OUT 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS STORY! 
READY DECEMBER 1TH 


TOLEDO BLADE 


(NASBY’S PAPER). 


The Largest and Best Family News- 
paper Pablished in America. 


Subscription Price $2. Postage Free. 


The remainder of the year 1875 free to New Sub- 
scribers for 1876. 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1876. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Blade, one year... 3 5 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and Biade, 
ONE YORE, 20). aececgerepecseesscsecssesesenogeces u te 


beh te National Dictionary and Blade, one = 





States, four 
Ome year,.....<-- 3,00 
These te 
The books and maps delivered without additional 
charge. For a club of ten subscribers, at $1.6 each, 
we will forward @ copy of Bmith’s Bible Dictionary 
free. Specimen copies of the BLADE, LocKE’s Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE and AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 
sent free.on application. Aadress 


THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 


NATURE. A weekly Mlustraied Tournal of Bal. 
ence, 8 Your i HACMILLAN & 0D., Publishers 
21 Astor Place, New eS 








| Howshall we describe &r. NICHOLAS? 














DL. Nicholas and-the Holidays. | 


Something of Interest to 


BOYS AND GIRLS. | 


tors and 
cannot say ehOugh in its 
praise. The poet Whittier says: ‘ It ts ttle to say of 

Sr. NICHOLAS that it is the best Child’s Periodical in 
the world.” Charles Dudley Warner writes: “‘I do 
not see how it can be made any better; and if the 
children do not like it, it is time to change the kind of 
ehfldren in this country.” The Christian Union says: 
“ It is 8 delightful magazine for children of all ages— 
from five to eighty-seven.” And the Inter-Occean adds : 
“ It is an institution of which Young and Old Amer- 
fea isas proud as England is of ‘Punch.’” Suche 
number was never seen before asthe 

Holiday Number! 

What « wealth of story, of pictures, and of song! 
What stores of fun and frolic and fact and fancy 
within its covers! So many authors and artists have 
contributed to it! It defies description! 

There is a frontispiece, “ST. CHRISTOPHER,” with 
its beautiful Legend in verse by H.H. There are 
Srornres by Louisa M. ALooTT and J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE, and a CLERGYMAN’S Farry TALB (Rev. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON), besides the SERIALS by NOan 
Brooks and BAYARD TAYLOR. Then there are al! 
the other SKETCHES, and STORIES, and POEMS, and 
Prcrvunes, with JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT,‘THE LETTER- 
Box, THE RIDDLE-Box, and the “ PAGES for VERY 
Litr_s FoLKs,” etc., etc. But thisisa 

Christmas Number! 

It represents Christmas in the East, Ohristmas in the 
West, Christmas in the North, and Christmas in the 
South; in the Arctic Regions, among the Orientals, in 
the Tropics, and in the homeof the Wet Wind. And, 
Desides all this, we have 

“The Day Beautiful” 

im its Legendary and Ohristian significance—a St 
crowning of & 

Perfect Holiday Number. 

But Christmas is the time to buy the bound volumes. 
An English gentleman, lately sailing for home, took 
TEN copies as presents to his own children and the 
children of his friends. To be appreciated, these 
volumes need only to be seen. 

In the two-volume edition each is complete in itself 
and they are sold singly or together. 

Then there isa four-volume edition— 

A Magnificent Present for a Whole 

Family of Children. 

These yolumes contain thore than 1,500 large octavo 
pages; have five completed SERLAL STORIES, besides 
hundreds of shorter Stories, Poems, — 
Rhymes and Jingles, etc.. etc.; i 
with Fifty Full-page Iiustrations 

and a thousand other beauti- 
ful Pictures. 

No family where there are LITTLE FoLKs, Youne 
FOLKS, or OLD FoLxs should be without Sr. Nicn- 
OLAS. 

NovVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers free to all new 
subscribers for 1876. ~ 

Do not wait until] CHRISTMAS ; but subscribe atthe 
nearest Book STORE, or send $3 to us for a year’s 
subscription, or $10 for 2 YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION AND 
THE TWo BounD VOLUMES, which we will send all 
charges paid. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


Over 60,000 copies have 
been sold of E.. P. Roe’s 
popular stories. 

From Jest to Earnest, the 
latest and best, is already 
in its 12th thousand. 

From Jest to Harnest—Opening a Chestnut 
Burr— What Gan She Do ?— Barriers Burned 
Away. Each 1 00l., 19mo0, $1.75. Sold by 
all Booksellers and sent by mail on receipt of 
price by 

DODD & MBAD, Publishers, 
TY) Broadway, WN. Y. 


critics confess that they 





: THE INDEPENDENT. 





“MAKE A NOTE OFT! 


To buy for CnétBins ‘Pres- 
ents some nice a as so 


JEAN thaw 5 ae” alain 
LADY. $4.50 anid'$o. 

SCHULLER’S LADY OF THE rity $7. 1A 
ads 

HAMERTON’S THE SYLVAN YEAR. $5.50. 

JEAN INGELOW’S SONGS OF SEVEN, $2.50. 


KONEWKA'S MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 
DRSAM. $4. j 

KONEWHKAS FAUST and ohabbade. 
Each $3, 


THORVALDSEN’S LIFE AND WORKS. $4. 

MR8. SOMERVILLE’S PERSONAL RECOL- 
LEOTIONS. $2.50. 

MRS. FLETCBER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
$2.50. 

EZRA STILES GANNETY’S LIFE. $3. 


DR. PUTNAM’S SINGERS AND SONGS. 83. 
tg Don’t Forget the Children. 
SIGHT COUSINS, $1.50; NINE LITTLE GOS- 


LINGS, $1.9; JOLLY Good TIMes/31.0; MicE AT 
PLAY, $1.80; SIX TO SIXTHEN, $1.80; HARRY 
BLOUNT, $1.50; ¥. GRANT & CO.;'$1.50;' ELEVEN 
SOPHOMORE STORIES, $1.50; MISS ROSSETTI’S 
SING SONG and SPRAKING LIKENESSES, each 
$1.50; MRS. LOWELL’S POSIES FOR CHILDREN, 
Sc; MAX AND MAURIOR,'$125; VERY YOUNG 
AMERICANS, $1; MRS. MOULTON’S BED-TIME 
STORIES and MORE BED-TIME STORIES, each 
$1.50. 

These books are for sale by all enterprising Book- 
sellers. Mailed, postpaid, (send for our Catalogue), 
by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
“sosron. 


SCRIBNEB. FOR JANUARY. 





‘HALP’S HISTORICAL NOVEL BEGUN, 


The January number of SCRIBNER has both a Cen- 
tennial anda Holiday flavor. It opens with 
“NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION” 
and a picture of Christmas in New York one hundred 
years ago, celebrating the good deed of an Attorney 
at Law, whieh, according to the author of the article. 
“has kept his memory green for a century.” A 


sketch of f 
CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON 


in 1775 is given in Mr. Scudder’s story of ‘‘ Cupid 
and Mars.” The Centennial crops out again in the 
fresh installment of 
“REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS 
and in the opening chapters of 
‘© PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS ; 
er, Skow Your Passports.” 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Here we get a glimpse of Washington himself, 
through the eyes of an old gossip, whose story you 
don’t know whether to bélieve or not. The Christmas 
feeling comes up again in 
“THE KING’S CHRISTMAS” 
and in “ Vino Santo.”” But another marked charac- 
teristic of this number is suggested by its household 
papers. Mr. BURROUGHS, suthor of “ Wake Rob- 
in,” gives an account of his own house-buailding, with 
plans, and Mr. CLARENCE Cook resumes his papers 





TWO HICHLY INTERESTING 


NEW GAMES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ELECTION; 
or, Running for Office. 


e of the most amusing, interesting, and exciting 
en over presented to ~~. —. interesti 


all, with eo god The gam . 
box tal 
ied by a con ala the twelve 


accom 
and Rules for the Game. Price, $2.00. Dupe, 


BASTILLE: 


An Attractive Game of Skill. 
Tel moves ts ie sie ot feet r 
Kn! te. tht Black whife the besiegi 


ri B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“THE ROBINS,’ 
yee a 
“ PEEPSHOW ” for 1875. 


tus lass. “We bas 0 plotaree-—fancy board: #0." 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 





42 Bleecker &.,.N.¥, . 





On house-furnishi d decoration, under the title of 
“BEDS AND TABLES, STOOLS AND CAN- 
DLESTICKS.” 

The number also contains “Childhood’s Fan, 


cles,” by Col. HiGGINsON; “ Hooks and Eyes,” by 
Henry Eck¥rorD; “ Pictures of the French Re- 


naissance,” by WENDELL LAMOROUX; ‘‘ Element- 


ary Education im England and Wales,” by 
Hunry G. TAYLOR; “ Norwegian Traits,” by A. 
8. PACKARD; and additional poems by E. C. Srzp- 
MAN, Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, ORL1A THAXTER, H. H. 
BoyEsEN, and R. H.8TODDARD. Five chapters of 
“‘ GABRIEL CONROY,” BY BRET HARTE, 
Carry the story on through scenes of abundant inci- 
dent and interest. 

In “Topies of the Time” Dr. HOLLAND writes 

about “The Centennial,” “ The Coming Man,” “The 
Prices of Books,” and “A Cure for Gossip.” “The 
Old Cabinet” has something about the sentiment- 
alist, interpretation, criticism, ete, “Home and 
Society,” “The World’s Work,” etc., discuss home 
economies, books, inventions, etc.; and Bric-a-Brac 
is unusually entertaining. 

The number is exquisitely illustrated. It contains 
152 pages and ives promise that SCRIBNER will 
redeem its pledge to be better than ever during “The 
Centennial Year.” Besides the features already 
announced, there are to be others during the yedr 
that willbe entirely novel in our magarine literature. 

November and December numbers eee net 
subscribers for 1876. $40 yours % centee No; . 


SCBIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway; Ne Y. 





[December 16, 1875, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 


The most eminent of American sacred 
worthily represented by this exquisite Sentelr’ a 
the center-table, embellished by a portrait on steel. 
Itia the first complete collection of Dr. PALMER’s 
poetical writings and includes, besides other mat- 
ter, the entire domestic poem “ Home; or, the Un- 
lost Paradise” and all the beautiful hymns by the 
atithor of “ My Faith Looks up to Thee,” in their 
proper form. 
are among ”—{TRE- 
wavs, wt Mew Tork Obsproer, Doe Sa i8Ie. Px 
Richly bound in cloth, beveled boards, full gilt, $4. 
Mndbeele ( Reienes DAUD Pee: Seehey Myers 
co. 


The Poet's Gift of Consolation. 


Sympathetic poems on the death of children, select- 
ed from the best writers. An appropriate gift to 
those in affliction. Hlegantly bound, full gilt, $1.50. 


Pendleton’s Scientific Agriculture. 
*beotgia Price se in the University of 
Macnie’s Algebraical Equations. 


Their Theory and Solution. 8vo. Price $2.50. 

Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 

Popular edition of Dr. Ro 
Book, containing the whole 1 





Lng 
an bb conte per 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(To be published early in 1876.) 
President Finney’s Autobiography. The Me- 
moirs of Rey. CHARLAS G. FINNEY, written by him- 
self. With Portrait. Edited by Pres. FAIRCHILD. 
Barnes’s Centennial History. “One Hundred 
. Years of American Independence.” For reading and 
reference in every family during 1876. Profusely 
illustrated. Agents Wanted. 
Lyman Abbott on Acts will be ready in season for 
the International Lessons in that book. 


Address the Publishers for 
logue, 111 and 113 William 


Reo. Dr. Rufus W. Clark’s, COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SOHOQL LESSONS for 1876 
ts now. ready, giving just the information 
needed by Sunday-school Teachers in prepar- 
ing their Lessons. 1 vol.,12mo. $1. Sold 
by all booksellers and sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 

DODD & MEAD, 

751 Broadway, New York. 


‘¢It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.??—LZopress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Leading Newspapers all agree that 


ational Cata- 
.» New York. 








THE GALAXY 


Is the-Best and Most Ably-Edited 
American n Magazine. 


a credit t 


‘¢A model pocesien iz ad 
rature.’’— 


American periodical 
Philadelphia Press. 


Who would not give $4.00 tosecure such 
a monthly visitant for the year 1876? 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 


It can“ be had with either “ Harper’s 
Weekly ” or * Bazar,” or “ Apple- 
ton’s Weekly,” for $7.50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York, 





NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WHEDON’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Volume IV. Dr. Whedon's 
fourth volume on the New Testament includes 
1Corinthians to II Timothy. 12mo. $1.75. 
CHRISTIANS AND THE THEATER. By Rev. 
J. M. Buckley. 12mo. 88 cents. 

Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and 
absolute value of the theater with a severe yet dis- 
criminating pen. 

SUMMER DAYS ON Sphia HUDSON. The 
~ Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the 


Legends, Historical Anecdotes, Sketches of 
Scenery, etc. By Daniel Wise, D.D. Mlustrated 
by one hundred and nine engravings. 12mo. baa 
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weikknown cle r~ rgymen. Invaluable for Sunday- 
school wo! 
¢@ For sale By om Deshasiess. of sent postpaid on 
receipt ys ae the BROOKS a ©. : 
- ¥o REET, BOSTON. 











HE COMPANION aims to be'a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 

interest, while itamuses; to be judicious, practical, 

sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
‘attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely Mustrated and the for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker. 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, Louise C; Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens. 
Abby Morten Diaz, Harriét P: Spofferd, 


Sdward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle 


Its reading is adapted to the olf and young and is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adyenture, Stéries of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, coe ogy for Decla- 
Historical Articles, 
Biographical Sketches, adtaheeal Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Pacts, and Incidents. 


Subscription Price $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the Publishers. Specimen 
Copies sent free. Please mention what paper you 
ww this in. ‘ 


PERRY MASON & Cco., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST, 
AND THE ONLY 
Unabridged, Enlarged, and Corrected 
EDITION OF 
DR. WILLIAM SMIT 


s 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 





Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, and 1 History, ' 
ts that Edited by 


Pror. HORATIO B. HACKETT anp EZRA 
ABBOTT, LL.D..- 


- a Lat it seems that we have to thank America 
complete work.of the kind int 
gist indeed, fn cay er agua” 


The grounds of its superiority to tie English 
ion oY of the same work are these: 


and 100 more ¢ in'the |” 
Bering ition than in the 0’ ish, 
26 Amertcan scholars r: 
More than 1,000 errors of reference eorrected. 
An Index of Scripture dlustrations, 56 columns, 
in the American edition only. 


4Vols, 3.667 Pages. 596 IMustrations. 


“HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. 


IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 


All About Mir@esota, 


THE GREAT WHEAT STATE, 
send $2 for the Weekly 
PIONEER PRESS. 
West will findth 
oer jua hin mesa hes need: “noarene 
Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul; Minn. 
R. CARTER. & BROS,,, BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


1876.—Postpaid.+1.00, 


THE’ NURSERY 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngyet | 

















 @6 Bromfield. Street, Boston. 
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>. From a,citizencto a school or district 
From artisans to their foreman, 
Brom diy perton to a friend. 


From a parent to @ son, 
As a wedding or birthday gift, 


fourteen of which are now ready for delivery. 
tha presént winter. Wis & complete library in 


a 


Chae ee ey age ee 


oink O@fPPLETON’S. 


=hteneen CYCLOPADIA, 
| Masta wih Se Thora Was and Engravings, 


ts the best selection that could be made for 4 Tbh dd Year's Gift. Bae peculiarly” 
eR Gis ME 9 Clstomnnlic? 

‘From cluurchmembers ta their minister. 

Brom Stunday-school. tedthars to their euperintendént, 


From membered{ « club ecieociaty &. Getty wresitent 


‘Tod ds tole ead Ridin lt ovioment fp @ piece of plate and far more useful. Ris 
choiee, elegant, dignified, appropriaie, and of lasting benefit to the recipient, 


THE AMMRIOAN CYCLOP ADIA will bs completed in sixteen handsome octavo eolumes, 


every subject in science, art, history, philosophy, industry, delles-lettres—a thorough and er- | 
haustive Dictionary. of General Knowledge and a work indispensable to larwyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, statesmen, ‘men of letters, and students of every grads. 

Those who design to present this great Ametisan work can arrange for the delivery of the 1120 
wien etemasettad sis | Ieee Paes 

_Prices,are.as, follows: in cloth, $5.00-per:vdl.; in library _ style, $6.00 per vol; in half mo. 
rocco, $7.00 per vol. ; me, $8.00 per vot; th full moroceo, $10.00 per vol, 


.D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
— 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
a Ader reli puditehibrs or their special agenta in the larger 


2 Were oo. 


brary. 


The remaining two will be published during 
tel, affording a full survey and summary of 





1876. SELECT: NOTES. 1876, 


EXPLANATORY, ILLUSTRATIVE, ‘AND PRACTICAL. 
ON INTERNATIONAL TOPICS FOR WHOLE YEAR, ‘By Rey. F. N. Peloubet. 
~ Mailed, prepaid, on recelpt of $1.25. Interleaved Edition. Teachers, $2.00.. 


‘ Fe asthe ane ae ae en araa 





60,000° OF THIS a SOLD WITHIN SIGHTEEN MONTHS. 60,000, 


THE. INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


IN THREE GRADES. ON TOPICS FOR 1876. By. Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 


are 1, ern: No.2, cost cohte contain urn and te pe and References from B Bible, 
wt Ey in Questions ome and Sera os nnd Teunarer 
iain LISHER, No. 9 GORNATLE: 3 BostOR, Wass. 
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School wad College. 

} Taw regents of the University of the 
State of New York have completed the dis- 
tribation of the income of the Literature Fund 
for the coming year. This amounts te $40,- 
000, and it has been divided among, 208 institu- 
tions, 105 of which are high schools, and 108 
are private academies. The. institution .re- 
ceiving the largest sum is the Albany High 
Behool, which ts allotted $1,683.53. Next in 
order come the Buffalo Central School, the 
Syracuse High® School, and the Rochester 
Union School. Thes¢ dre the only institutions 
that receive over $1,000 exch. Besides this 
sum of $40,000, the regents distribute $21,000 
to academies for the instruction of teachérs’ 
"elasses and for the purchase of apparatus. 


soeethe Churchman, in commenting on the 
collision between the Princeton faculty and 


| thesecret societies, points ont that many of the 


most prominent scholars of the country have 
been members of such societies, and suggests, 
as a safeguard againat their alleged dangers, 
that every society elect some member of the 
faculty, asa kind of security for good behav- 
for, This was done long ago at Geneva Col- 


| lege, with the happiest results. With this 


safeguard, the youthful desire for passwords, 
grips, and closed doors might safely be. in- 
Gulged. It is doubtfnl, however, whether 
this measure would not serve to. throw.a cold- 
ness over the meetings. 


«+24 The catalogue of Hamilton College gives 
the number of students’ in that institution as 
168, an addition of 24 tothe number for last 
year. ‘The list of trustees contains the names 
of four new men elected members of that body 
by the graduates of the college last commence- 
ment... Théy are the Hon. Theodore’ W. 
4 Dwight, New York; the Hon. Perry H. Sefth, 
Chicago ; the Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, Phila- 
delphia'; President David H. Coclitan, Brook- 
lyn. Twenty permanént seholarships ‘have 
heen established, that vary in’ their income 
from $60to $100: Anrong the recent donors to 
the college: library the Rev. Dr. P. H. Fowler, 
of Utica, stands first, with the gift of 1,200 
volumes. 


++eeT06 University of Wisconsin is begin- 
ning to take rank among the best educational 
institutions in the West. It Has a college of 
arta and a college of letters. Under the for- 
mer are included the departments of general 
science, agriculture, civil engineering, min- 
fog and metallurgy, mechanical engineering, 
an@ military sclence. In the college of letters 
are included the departments of ancient class- 
jes and modern classics. There is also a de- 
partment of law and a past-graduate course. 
The University has 845 students in ell its 
departments. 


-+s.The opposition to the public school sys. 
tem in the late constitutional convention’ of 
Texas was not able to accomplish as much in- 
jury ae was at onetime feared. The provision 
made for the support of free schools includes 
one-fourth of the general revenue, the interest 
on the school fund, and the poll tax. These 
sources will yield an annual revenue of $650.- 
000, The state has 60,000,000 acres of schoo] 
lands, which are to be sold for the benefit of 
the school fund, which will increase it, it is 
believed, to $30,000,000. 


....-Coeducation at Wesleyan University has 
hardly proved a successful experiment. When, 
four yéars ago, it was resolved to admit 
women, four only embraced the offer, all of 
whom will graduate at the next commence- 
ment. In 1873 but one entered; the same 
in 1874; thé same in 1875, and she is the sister 
of s proféssor. Adding to these one special 
student, there are but eight lady students in a 
college of 200. 

--.-Representatives..of the Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, Princeton, 
Union, Cornell, Columbia, and Trinity colleges 
met in Springfield, Mass., on December 4th, 
and organized an athletic association of the 
Américan colleges, After adopting a consti- 
tution, they adjourned to meet in New York, 
January Sth. ~' * 

.---At@ meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Princeton College 
: Deliionicd’s, Dec. 34, it was resolved that a 
eotiimittee be appointed by the executive com- 





| thittee of this Association to confer with the 


‘thustecs of Princeton College as to the propri- 
ety of removing the prohibition of the so- 
called Greek-letter societies in the college, 
.+--Mr, George Dixon, M. P, for. Birming. 
ham, apoke in Liverpool on the edueationa; 
question recently, .He was, iu, favor of, the 


a>} comes 5 system. and of making. school 
. sn Penerts and he. said. that orga 


ral,,party were again in «pqwer..both o 
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The Sunday-sehool. 
REVIEW FOR DECEMBER 26TH. 


THE MINISTRY OF OF JESUS. —Jomx xx, $1, 


Im eonducting this review we: may consider 
Tae Mitustey or Jesus: 

1. AB EmsOpIeD Ix THE Trnxs Lx Gotvmr | 
TExTs oF THE QUARTER. 

2. As Warrren os THE SCRIPTURE Recorps 
STUDIED FOR THE QUARTER. 

Under the first head the following eugges- 
tlons may be obseryed, The Titles .ate im- 
portant, because they give.sn apt designation 
to each, Jesson.. They condense into a few 
words the subject matter of. the, Scriptnze 
verses under them. . The Golden Texts. are 
important, because in Scripture language they 


includes. In “every achodl these ‘should ‘be 
perfectly in memory. “Théy may be recited as 
an opening exercise, and also “repeated at the 
close, as follows: Superintendent reads John 
Xx, 31, ‘and proposes to'cdnsider the ministry 
of Jesus, “as embodied, ee.” He then from 
memory states the first title, thé” choo! reé- 
sponding with thie first golden text; and thus 
throngh the twelve. Hé may then“ quote 
titles promiscuously, thé corresponding golden 
text being given in return. Thus far the 
review is mémory work merely; but thus 
mutch should cértainly be well done in every 
school. Some schools may be able to teview 
these points for the six months; If so, all the 
better; but in no case, should mach:time’ be 
spent at this,,part of the work. 

Under the:second head there is opportunity 
for great care and skill. The prescribed and 
published review maybe. followed livérally; 
Dut this will be apt te move stiffly ‘and to lack 
freshness.. The titles may be named by‘the 
leader, and any scholar, or class; or section’ of 
the echooh may be designated to'tell what in 
that lesson was chiefly interesting aid useful. 
Each report maybe enlargedl, or corrected, or 
pointed, or applied. by the leader, or by some 
other. At the start the twelve lessons may be 
assigned to twelve, classes; oreach lesson to 
two or more classes, and upon that. lesson the 
designated class may at the proper,.time bé 
called upon to recite. “Phis method divides 
the responsibility afid makes some public test 
of the real knowledge acquired. Where. pro- 
miscuous answers are allowed, a few bright, 

well-informed Ones may lead all the rest. Tos 
vital point, as given by one class or pupil,,the 
whole school may be called apon for a united 
response, For the public review this scheme 
will probably be found @s effective as any 
other, ; : nd 

It would be a matter of real profit if 
scholars were fivited to enter upon a private 
competitive examination upon all the matters 
coyered by the quarter’s' study..’ Some in 
every scuool would attempttbis, They stould 
each come privately before a committee,-care- 
fully chosen ; each should» be thoroaghly ex- 
amined; and honorable mestion ora reward 
of tangible kind should be bestowed upon the 
successful. Examinations for the highest 
honors sbould cover the titles, golden texts, 
topics, analyses, selected verses, subject mat- 
ter, pérsons,: places, doctrines, and <duties, 
Many pupils can for a quarter’s work meet ‘all 
this. Far more of the pupils should do so. 
Some may be anwilling to attempt so much’; 
and these can be met on a Jower plane. 

For ordivary reviewing, the teacher may 
meet the class privately. Selected verses may 
be heard in this way, and special preparation 
on the whole course be promoted. , 

The close of the review should itself review 
the things of chief importance, that. ‘‘are 
written,” and the objects specified in John 
xx, 31 should be pressed. Remember, too, 
this Sunday is the last of 1875. 





..Rev. Mr. Monroe, of Toronto, Canada, 
writing concerning the ‘late International-+ 
Sunday-school, makes the following spgges- 
tions, which are worthy of carefal considera, 
tion: ey 

“On looking back at the Couyentian. I fud 
the conviction deepened with which I went to’ 
it, that we mast have a few departure In, our 
work. I believe it will be found in at 
more effective home co-operation, | Can. 
not have parental institutes, at which we abah 
hear the opinions of our best men on. such 


subjects as domestic ‘government, “fa y, re}. 


yigion, amusements, etc? When .Mr,, Ash-"| 
worth was in Toronto he gave an address to. 


- acres. perth ccmgetiee ob hag Pp red. ip 
ph eeh oh, Sierra m | 
Dase'ot a ar nin.’” 


cbureh services Dr. Vincep PES eR 
ing esate deliverancé_as 
lies 

me The rincipal fault lies with parents them- 
selves. ere is too little home op sng le) of 
A child who does not 


aie eae 


oid 
not go,’ d.s0 


todo as they please. Not, indeed, in vara 
ence to the public school are they permitted to 
choose for themselves. To that they _— go, 
whether they wish to < not. And so they go. 
Parents are not iss factae a ir Set) 
dren id Fegaral Rates bee 
when Ban nied (4 Pit fecala n ques-— 
tion there is no bed authority—or, at 
ree there is the omen Ban oe of a 

ow I esecrh — Linde bol ote ponsibie for 
the absence til “fromthe pews’on 


family shall be at church and they wift’ be 
there.” 


.-The following valuable summary was 
condensed from an institutediseussion. upon 
“Prayer forthe Sunday-school.” The rules 
are worthy of wide adoption: 3 

“1st. Let our pastors remember to. ‘for 
the Sunday-school before the congregation in 
the morping. Then will the superiotendentand 
teachers go before the schools inthe afrer- 
noon encouraged to look for.+esuite of prayer | 
offered in their behalf. 

“2d. The superintendent should in secret 
prayer first earnestly beseech God for his 
blessing on each individual teacher of his 
school. 

**3d. Heads of families should take their 
children previous to the —- and pray with 
and for themPat home) Then will the soll of 
the children’s hearts be softened for the teach: 
er’s planting of Jesus’etrath.: 

“4th. A teacher must never dare appear m5 

ore his class without baying in private prayer 

a God in beh of his scholars by 

eee Bth. a scholars of dur schools should be 

taught be he fe for their teachers and their 
fellow scho 


Li). Weare affaid’to ‘recommend’ any new 
financial schemes, .The business is, full \of 
riske, Handling money, especially that of 
other people, is dangerdis toall concerned. 
Nerortbelemese, following information may 
interest Sunday-school people: 

“A novel plan for promoting habits 6f econ- 

gmone 5 philere lorem has been in successful, 

ion for ‘yeats in“ the pnblic 
schools of {Ghent Bs Belgium, By the adyice of 
M. Laurent, professor of law In thé university 
in that city, savings banks were established in 
each of the sehools and the chitdren eneour: 
aged to deposit-their pennies, The. wisdom of 
the scheme is shown in the fact thst at the 
present time 13,000 of the 15,000. scholers at- 
tending the pablic schools in'Ghent have ste- 
ceeded in getting themselves accounts opened 
at the state savings benks, with about $90,000 
to their credié”” 


.-The value of prompt visitation to the 
_— oft an absent pupil.is forcibly Alloatreted-} 
Dy acase recently occurring in Brooklyn. & 
‘boy persdaded bis mother to ie -ab--}- BEAC 
sence, as he s2' for this one Sunday.” 
He had pot missed a ‘s session for many months, 
before. The day after his absence he asked 
his mother: “ Has my teacher been here to. 
‘@ay?” Unfortunately, ‘the: teacher had not 
been. The next day’ came the same inquiry . 
and the same answer had tobe given. An: 
other. day or two. passed, with the same ex. 
periénce ; and then the boy seid: “I think I 
amnot mucb wissed up there. Iguess they 
ean getalong without me.” He fell.into bad 
company and was lost to the school and, 
perhaps, may be lost forever. 


..The editor of The National Sunday-schoo 
Teacher knows as: much of snow-drifts, cold 
weather, and such interferences as does: any 
other ordinary man. Upon ‘the question of 
‘closing ‘the schools in winter, after quoting 
“some sharp things from his Solty epr eaten he 
says: 

‘So far as the children are concerned, there 
aré no snow-drifts nor cold that will keep 
them away. The difficulty is to make these 
obstacles appear lees form le. to the teach- 
ers. If we should substitute a sleigh-ride for 

Tapper ety “perbaps they mizht be in- 

duced to come out. Cold in the heart is much 

‘ore destractive,to the winter ' Sunday-school 
than colds in the head.” 


shee 1 “the New York Tribune we learn 
lack owing 4évances at Chautanqus: 
ae. me 5 — land at Feir wogatber on 


ch rae he ein rang sath Annoe ition, 
eget Dy now owns one sf Aatid tw ty 
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- 1 6g oleipe tits Sb be give the Ban- 
iday-sthool ‘cause than ‘would’'be’ were all 
Christian mothers imbuéd ‘with the spirit of 









patents, which I now has entirely - revolu-:}oone who Cyr at tore Su lry 
tionized some of the homes of Chrtsttiiit peo- “eT ame eee 

ple in this city. Many‘ peremts ‘Fifa’ thelr, | get as oto to 

children ‘through’ ignorance of “how to dot my 

better. We want's ‘school, Or scliddls, for | ay clon neva, 

fathers end mothers, many of ‘whom, Who jx « . tat Sel eel) 
© ahight help'thé Stindey-seb ool, ‘are tindétig alls} ss eiead F. eres tet 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Tu President opens his seventh annual 
Message with appropriate references to the 
progress of the country during the last 
cedtuty. The statistics given—well-known 
and for the most part gathered from the 
Ninth Census—show a rate of advancement 
to which there is no parallel in the history 
of other nations. 

A‘c.a means of continuing this progress 
by ‘‘the general diffusion of education and 
independence of thought” among the people 
the President recommends that the Consti- 
tution be so amended as to make it the duty 
of -every state to establish free public 
schools, to forbid the teaching therein of 
any.religious or irreligious tenets, and also 
prohibit the use of any “‘school funds or 
school taxes” for sectarian purposes or any 
purpose other than that of education, 
without reference to “sex, color, birth- 
place, or-religion.” We say Amen to 80 
much of this recommendation as is prohib- 
itory, and only suggest that, like ex-Speaker 
Blaine’s proposed amendment, it does not 
by any means cover the whole case involved 
in ‘its underlying principle. As to the 
question of making it the constitutiona] 
duty of the states to establish and maintain 
public free schools, we think the Constitu- 
tion just right as it is, without any chinge. 
A mere formal declaration of such a daty, 
unaccompanied with some method of en- 
foreing itor some power in the General 
Government to supply any omission on the 

part of the states, would be of no practical 
value; and if such provisions were added 
they would trespass upon what we regard 
as the province of the state governments. 
Each'state can and will best perform the 
work of popular. education for. and by 
itself, without any injunction in the Con- 
stitution or charging the General Govern- 
ment with any duty in the premises. The 








, { Presidente, ideas: on _ this ‘subject need | 


‘ THE INDEBRENDENT. 


sifting, 80 as to. separate: the wise from the | 
unwise and impracticable," 


So also what the President says a 
the exemption of church prover om 


taxation is alike true and 
we do not perceive that the ‘Gobe perl @ Qa. 
ernment has or ought ‘to have anything 


do withthe subject, The question nese 
church property ‘shall be ‘exempted or 
taxed, in commdn with all other property, 
is. a very proper matter for consideration 
in a governor's message, yet quite out of 
Place in 4 message of the President of the 
United States, It belongs exclusively to the 


| states, and with it neither the.“President 


nor Congress has anything to do. 

The President is of the opinion that thé 
insurgents of Cuba have no claim, accord- 
ing-to established international usages; to 
be regarded as an independent government 
or recognized as possessing belligerent- 
rights. In this Opinion he is entirely right 
and equally right in omitting to do any- 
thing which would imply a different state 
of facts. The present status of the insur- 
gents is simply that-of rebellion, without 
rising to the dignity of a government or 
even that! of “bélligefency. ‘And yet 
it is true that Spain cannot indefinitely 
prosecute. this, seemingly; fruitless ef- 
fort.to conquer the rebellion,,and -there- 
by embarrass and injure the itdustria) 
and commercial interests of other friendly 
nations, without at length raising the ques- 
tion whether neutrals. have not rights to 
protect as well as obligations to perform, 
While there is no impropriety in the proffer 
of friendly mediation at any time, such a 
contest may be so protracted aud so injuri. 
ous to neutral nations as to justify them in 
saying that it shall come to an end, and, if 
necessary, to terminate it by, an anmed 
orce. . The President does not.forthe.pres- 
ent propose to change his policy ; yet he 
more than intimates that the United States 
cannot indefinitely be bound by the obliga- 
tions of a neutral in respect to this strife 
without being at last.compelled to assert 
its rights asa neutral. This is a significant 
hint to Spain that she must either conquer 
the rebellion in a reasonable ‘time or give 
up the contest and concede the independ. 
ence of Cuba. 

In his previous Message the President 
bad called the attention of Congress to 
“the subject of fraudulent naturalization 
and expatriation,” and he again presents 
the same subject to its consideration. He 
mentions especially the case. of those. for- 
eigners who come to this country and 
acquire American citizenship, and then 
return to their native countries for perma- 
nent residence, and’ yet claim the protec- 
tion of citizenship while discharging none 
of its duties. This is a source of constant 
embarrassment to the Government; and 
what the President recommends is that 
Congress sbould define by what acts and 
under what circumstances a citizen shall 
be deemed to have renounced his citizen- 
ship and relinquished bis right to the pro- 
tection of the United States. Unlike 
England and France and most European 
countries, we bave at present no law on’ 
this subject, We assert the right of ex- 
patriation against the doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance, without any legal definition 
of the conditions which make it an accom- 
plished fact in respect to our own citizens, 

On the currency question the President, 
for the most part, contents himself with 
simply reaffirming his well-known views 
and referring Congress to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Both are 
entirely and firmly in earnest in desiring, 
and seeking a return to the gold standard 
at the earliest practicable period. 

The President closes his Message with 
the following recapitulation of questions 
upon which Congress, as be thinks, should 
act at the present session: 

‘* First, That the states shall be required. 
to afford the opportunity of a good common 
— education to every child within their 

‘* Becond. No sectarian tenets shall ever 
be taught in mh school supported in whole 


far as ‘to deprive ail persons who cannot 
read and write from becoming voters after 
the year 1890, disfranchising none, how- 
ever, on grounds of illiteracy, who may be 
voters at the time this emendment takes 





e 


within its) proper “aphere =) and” that all 
church property ball bear itaown propor- 


tion of taxes, 
* Drive out ‘licensed 


it b lyg i rtati 
y, such as poly; mportation 
of women for iliegitiniate or 


to Pit “To recur again -to the’Centennial Year, 
it would seem-as though now, as us 
abet to begin the second century 


time for these reforms. 

“ Enact such laws as will ‘dnitee 
@ speedy. return to a sound currency, su 
as will command the respect of the world. 

This is a mucb larger pregramme \than 
the President expects to see realized:;\and 
he probably. would not be much disap. 
pointed if Congress gave the go-by to the 
whole of it. 


Editorial Rotes. 


For the information of the Rev. Mr. Tal- 
mage, of Brooklyn, it may be well to say that 
, ® large and increasing, class of the American 
people, who are not heretics, or knaves, or | 





that public schools, created and regulated by. } 
law and sustained by general taxation, should 
be confined to the sphere of secular instruc- 
tion, and that the business of religious teach- 
ing should be remittedstg the family aad 
hchurch. To brand these people as we 
heretics or corrupt io morals, is to make a 
statement whose falsehood is equaled only by 
its indecent abuse. ‘The reverend gentleman 
ought to kriow and, as we presume, does 
know, that the Bible whose reading in the 
public schools he so strenously . advocates | 
the Protestant version of the Sacred | 
tures known as King Jamies’s Bible; thatto this 
version the Catholic objétts) as ‘béidg incor- 
rect) that »to =the; New  Testement part 
of it the Jew objects, as being untrue; and 
that: tothe: whole of it the Infidel objects, 
a8 being & meré fable. Now, if he will show 
that, being a Protestant, a citizen, and a tax. 
payer, he has any more et pratt athe 
public school than’ he 

a taxpayer, we shall be happy to ait at bis feet 
an@learn., If he will show'that it is the pro- 
vinee of the state to teach religion: under any 
form in the public school, then we promise to 
take his argument and prove that it is the 
province of the state to teach din the 
pulpit, to determine by authority what kind 
of religion shall be thus taught, to sppoint 
apd. support the teachers of this pulpit. relig- | 
jon, and to forbid by pains and penalties the 
teaching of any other reltgion—in short, to 
have an established religion, sustained by and 
armed with the agencies of the civil power, Of 
coursé, he would not weleome this conclusion, 
although he holds premisea, which prove it, if 
they prove anything, and which in other coun- 
tries have been used to justify it in practice. 





Wx have not joined very much in the cur. 
rent change that the Methodist Chu urchis amp, 
bitious to rival the political aspirations and 


events sometimes seem to favor that prevalent 


the Washington Republican we.read the Presi- 


ons ing acess, share and san ony 


onal existence, would be a most ting, 


“base politictans;!’ Bre soberly of the Opinion, |’ 


Catholic, a Jew, or an infidel, and a ‘citizen and j 


‘conquests of the Roman Catholic Church ; but |, Why did 


suspicion. When on the same broad page of 
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put the motion in regular form ; and the prop- 
osition of Bishop ey . unanimously 
adopted, not a dissenting vote being given, 
To. this wag,added, the loud huzzas of. 
the ladies and gentizmen in the galleries, . 
Nom, we do not care to deny that the Negroes, 
ag the result of bad Republican rule, are suffer. 
ing from, unfavorable legislation , in. some 
states, and that Bishop Haven has seen the 
effects of it; but even this view of thecase is. 
somewhat discounted by the late letter of the 
‘Hon, and Rev. Ex-Senator Revels, of Missis- 
sippi, who pretty plainly puts the main blame 
on the Republican party of the Seuth. Nor 
do we care to. deny Citizen Hayen, though a 
bishop, or the other reverend Methodist citi- 
zens of Boston, the right to nominate whom 
they please for Président. We ‘only suggest 
to them that it is quite-an Innovation to turn 
a religions meeting into a political convention, 
and that if the Methodists do mnch more in 
‘y that lite they must not'complain’ should they 
‘be classed with the Catholics as a politica! 
church. Bishop Haven is a brilliant man, bu 
‘we “guess”? that the sober second thought o 
Methodism will not endorse his nomination, as 
we are. certain that the Republican party will 
not, 





THE indictment of General Babcock, the 
hPresident’s private secretary, on the charge of 
complicity with the whisky frauds at St, 
Louis does not by any means eatablish his 
guilt; yet the fact that out of nineteen grand 
jurors present eighteen thought the evidence 
sufficient to justify a bill of indictment does 
raise the presumption of guilt, It is quite possi- 
ble that a trial beforea traverse jury will reverse 
this presumption and entirely clear General 
Babeock from the cloud that now rests upon 
him. We certainly hope so, for his own credit 
‘and for that of our common country. ‘His 


"| offieial position should® tot give him the 


slightest exemption from the most séarching 
investigation. Any tampering with his case 
or effort to shield him from the demands 
of justice would be a damning disgrace to the 
Administration, as well as an insult to the 
people. “Let no guilty man escape” was 
the instruction of the President to the Secre- 
tary.of the Treasury ; andif, under this motto, 
- Gen. Babcock, asa violator of law, is doomed, 
then let him step down and out intoa peni- 
tentiary. 


THE public does not share the unanimity of 
the Cabinet in requiring the dismissal of Mr. 
Henderson, the prosecuting attorney in the 
8t. Louis whisky frauds. And yet, while it is 
conceivable that an extremely lofty-minded 
executive might turn the other cheek to such 
asmiter, it does not surprise us that ordinary 
worldly principles of self-respect should have 
seemed to require the removal of an advocate 
who could use such language as the follow- 
ing and then telegraph to the President that 
he stands by it: 

““ What rigbt has the President to interfere 
with Commissioner Douglass in the proper 
discharge of his duties, or with the Treasurer ? 
None; and Douglass showed a lamentable 
weakness of character when he listened to 
Babcock’s dictates. He should either have 
insisted that his ordets as they existed be car- 
‘ried ont. or shonld have resigned his office. 
Douglass bend the supple 
hinges of the knee and Dy any interference 
by the President? was Douglass’s own 
business, and he snes responsible for it under 
his official oatb. He was bound to listen to 


- 





ing sermon of Dr; Newman, io which he takes |’ 
identically the same position on the schoo, 
question and on church taxation we cannot 
but wonder whether’ his parishioner had not 
given him an early intimation of the contents 
of his Message. So far as received, we notice, 
also, that the Methodist. papers gener- 
ally endorse the Message with surprising 
unanimity, considering the opposition thay 
church-taxing and  school-secularization 
meets in other quarters. But the most re. 
markable demonstration of all was that ata 
very full Methodist preachers’ meeting in Bos. 
ton, attended by over 2,000 ministers and by 
laymen enough to crowd a large church, who 
hed gathered to hear an address by Bishop 
Gilbert Haven. After giving @ long account. 
of the condition of hisehurch and of the col- 
ored people in the South, in which he set forth 
that “it was only the strong hand and iron 
will of the great hero of human freedom, 
Gen. U. 8. Grant, that had thus far saved the 
South from a terrible.and bloody state of anar- 
chy,” he exclaimed, as reported: ‘I believe 
that President Grant is the only man who could 
conquer the enemies of American freedom. I¢ 
we threw him overboard, we should regret it.” 
He continued: “I herewith, in the name of 


President aod defender, to a third. term in the 
office of President of the United States.’’ 
Nearly every voice in that vast audience 
of profound scholars and venerable minis- 
‘ters replied, as if with one breath, “ I second 
ithe nomination.” Then the Rev. Dr. Bates 








dent's Message and also an elaborate Thanksgiv. { no dictation from the President, Babeock, or 


any other.officer, and it was his duty to see 
that that order was carried out or to resign.”’ 

Here is a distinct attack upon the President, 
utterly baseless, contradicted by the card of 
the grand jury, and accounted for by personal 
animosity. The language is unpardonably in” 
solent and fully justifies his removal. We 
presume that there are other lawyers as able 
as Mr. Henderson who can do his work, and 
the President is evidently anxious to execute 
the laws and will “‘let no guilty man escape,” 
eyen if that man be his own private secretary. 


THERE is a mystery about that letter of John 
Y. Foster to Mr. Blaine which is not easily 
unraveled. Mr. Foster is a friend of Mr. Blaine 
and stumped his district for him and visited 
with him at the last congressional election. 
That the letter is genuine there is no reasonable 
doubt. But that Mr. Blaine ever saw it or 
knew anything aboutit nobody believes. If so, 
it must have been intercepted at the mails in 
somé way and put in the hands of the Demo 
cratic editor who published. it. But this 
almost necessarily suggests that it is a ‘job’s 
put up on somebody. The intended victim 
Rae cys be President Grant; who, if he 





It costs the publisher of Tam InpaPENDENT 
about 22 cents to send 52 numbers of the 
paper toits yearly subscribers, and under the 
existing law it costs any one of these sub- 
scribers 4 cents each, er $3.06 per annum, te 
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remail (after reading) these same 52 papers— 
an advance of pearly ten hundred per cent. 
There is neither justice nor reason in this ex- 
tortion. Itis, simply abominable andis pro-. 


nounced to be so by all sound business men. If | 


we must pay 22 cents postage per year on one 
paper, weighing a little less than 4 ounces, we | 
submit that one cent more postage for each 
of these papers, or 52 cents per annum, is quite 
enough to chatge those who desire to remail 
the paper to their ‘friends. “It is ‘not ‘ 
in accordance with our interest to have’ our 
subscribers remat! THs INDEPENDENT to their 
friends, after they have read it, but ‘it fs cer- 
tainly just and right-that they should have 
the privilege of dofog so on fair terms. We 
protest, therefore, against the preseut extor- 
tionate law. Let us have not over one cént 
postage on transient matter weighing say not 
over five ounces, and one cent postage on all 
letters, sealed or unsealed} written or printed, 
weighing not over half an ounce. The Gov- 
ernment should not drive away business, but 
invite it on sound business principles. We 
believe that’capital could be had to almost any 
amount to organize a responsible corporation 
(say With $50,000,000), if it could havea contract 
for twenty-five years to carry the mails forone 
centper half-ounce for letters and the same” 
for five ounces of transient newspaper matter, 


SENATOR Boer, of Missouri, has introduced 
a bill into the Senate which provides that on 
and after July 4th, 1876, duties on imports 
may be paid in legal-tender notes, national 
bank-notes, or coin, at the option of the im. 
porter. In this way he proposes to resume 
specie payment. There is.no relation between 
the end he professes to seek and the means he 
proposes to employ, éxcept such as would 
contribute to the defeat of the end... Let 
Congress adopt his bill, and the Government 
would have no means of collecting a dollar of 
revenué in coin. It needs annually about 
$130,000,000 in coin to pay the interest on the 
public debt and provide for the Sinking Fund, 
and unless the coin be collected by customs 
duties the Government would have to go 
into the. market ‘and bay it, paying: the 
premium on it to gold speculators, and 
by the whole amount of the premium suf- 
fering a loss in its revenue, It would in this 
respect take the place of the {mporters. 
who would be sure to pay their customs 
duties with legal-tender or national bank- 
notes. The Government would then be at the 
mercy of the gold gamblers and the prob 
ability is that the premium would rise, and 
nota dollar more of gold would stay in this 


country than would just suffice for its wants. | 


The man who supposes that this would facil- 
ilate specie payment must be one of those 
lunatics whom a strait-jacket most becomes. 
Besides being stupid, the idea involves a pal- 
pable violation of the public faith. The coin 
revenues of the Government are pledged to a 
specific purpose, and any departure there- 
from would most seriously impair ite credit. 
Senator Bogy belongs to the inflation school 
and his proposition is simply @ part of their 
scheme. 


THe editor of The Observer \has the right 
to be quoted with verbal accuracy. He thus 
corrects Us: 

“ Dear Sir:—In THe INDEPENDENT I find 
this pleasant paragraph. 

“Dr. Prime pleasantly praises Dr. Palmer’s 

poems published recently: ‘Such poets are 
amongst. God’s best 8 to men.’ Dr. 
Prime’s words flow nimbly enough from his 
pen; but we imagine that he would hesitate 
in eaying as much with his lips. ‘ry it your- 
self.’ 
What L-wrote and printed was: ‘Such poets 
are among God’s best gifts to men.’ The 
last is as easy to. say with the lips as with 
the pen, and I am just as easily yours, 


“8. L Pro, 
“13th December, 1875.” 
If even these words sweetly flow from Dr. 


Prime’s lips, they must verily be lips of gentle- 
ness and grace. 





THERE is a widespread belief that a relig. 
jous war in Europe is near at hand; and it 
must be confessed that logic points to no 
other solution of the present difficulties, 
Fortunately, however, political affairs are 
rarely managed by logic. One can bardly 
doubt the willingness of the Catholic authori- 
ties to precipitate such a war, if there were 
any chance of winning ; but they are not likely 
to fight without great probability of success, 
The elements of a religious war are all present; 
but one may question if the political condi- 
tions are such a8 to make the war successful. 
At all events, if such 8 war is to come, it must 
come soon. The Germanization of the Alss- 
tian provinces is going on very rapidly, and 
ten years will suffice to reduce French sym- 
pathy there to harmless dimensions. The 
Italian Government, too, is constantly gaining 
strength, and will soon be able to bid defiance 
to any ordinary demonstrations on the part of 
theChureb. The probsbilities of s religious 


‘deetosiniena atta taatiaiaalieda ae 
war in Spain diminis 
Alphonso’s administration. Of course, “the 
unexpected always bappens,”’ and earthquakes 
may occur at any time; but unless some such 
unexpected losion happens the chances of 
4 velinsod Gall bina to us much smaller than 
they do to some. 


; 

..»eThe recent move of Prof. Swing from 
the Central church to McVicker’s Theater, in 
Chicago, is attracting considerable attention. 
Fifty merchants have each subscribed a thou- 
sand dollars as a guaranty fund, which will 
support the new society for at least two years. 
Out of these: fifty a committee of nine-have 
been chosen to attend to the complete organ- 
ization. There are nearly three thousand seats 
in the Theater, ‘the sale of which began on 
Monday. The lowest-priced seat is $5 a year 
and the highest $20, according to location. 
Many purchased seats, in addition to what 

ey themselves or their families needed, for 

he purpose of giving them away to strangers 
each Sunday or inviting friends to the services. 
The guaranty fund and the income from the 
sale of the seats is considered an ample rev- 
enue. Collections will be for charitable pur- 
poses only. The pastor receives a salary of 
$7,000. The Theater is situated in the cen- 
tral and business part of the city, 
where there are no regular places of 
worship, Prof. Swing is taking a brief vaca- 
tion until the last Sunday of the month. In 
eonversation with a representative of Tu In- 
DEPENDENT, last week, Prof. Swing said that 
some prominent members of his new church 
desired to build'a large Music Hall, which could 
be rented during the week and used for relig 
fous purposes on the Sabbath. And, perhaps, 
again as early as next spring there might bea 
movement on foot to build a new church ; yet 
he thought the probabilities were that he 
would remain at the Theater for several years. 
Many of his hearers would be strangers from 
the large hotels and people, with no settled re- 
ligious. views. That a Sunday-school and 
weekly prayer-meeting could with difficulty be 
sustained would be undoubtedly s fact, but 
not his wish. The Theater was crowded two 
weeks ago; but Prof. Swing’s sanguine hopes 
are not shared by all the clergymen in Chicago, 
Rey. A, E.,.Kittredge, of the Third Presby- 
terian church, one of Prof. Swing’s warmest 
friends, thinks this new movement will not be 
& permanent success, 


...-Another English bishop has spoken 
Referring to the troubles of the Established 
Church, the Bishop of Bath closes a wonder- 
ful address with the following astonishing 
burst: 

“But if—God forbid!—any considerable 

number of the clergy shall provedisloyal . . . 
and if, as the inevitable consequence of such 
disloyal attempts, splits and rents and schisms 
and threatening settlements shall show them- 
selves within the walls of the Church itself, 
and the hostility of dissenting communions 
shall be stimulated and justified, then [’believe 
the Church’s days are numbered, and that at 
any moment a sudden crash may announce to 
a startled world that for the first time in her 
existence the empire of England is without a 
God and without a Charch.”’ 
Mr. Disraeli’s remark that, somehow or other, 
the abolition of charch-rates Would be attend- 
ed by the “‘ decadence of nations and the fall 
of empires” is hardly as good as that. 


-»+eWe-have spoken hitherto of the Rey. 
Nicholas Bjerring, the Greek priest in this 
city, and of his position with reference to the 
fondly hoped-for and much-discussed  inter- 
communion of the Greek and Anglican 
churches. Father Bjerring successfully 
lectured on the subject in Philadelphia, during 
the sitting of the Church Congress; and he 
also spoke, the other evening, to an excellent 
audience in Association Hall, in this city. He 
is a clergymen of wide experience and his 
theological studies have been deep. It is 
very gratifying, therefore, to Episcopalians to 
find him stretching forth so cordially the 
warm hand of friendship and arguing so 
earnestly for the ultimate reunion of sundered 
branches of Christendom. And with reference 
to the Protestant churches in general his 
position is far more gratifying than that of 
some Episcopalians. 

~..e The Northern Presbyterian Church in its 
march South bas organized the Synod of. At- 
lantic, composed of 6 presbyteries in 4 states, 
being 128 churches, 44 ministers, and about 
10,000 members, mainly colored. They held 
November llth their meeting in Wilmington, 
N. G., the.sermon by the Rev. J. H. Shedd, 


| J. the Holy Pather is in no wise disposed 
to make concessions t> Spain, Carding) 





hh with every day of Don | 
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cision from the Vatican, redemanding the ex- 
ecation of the ¢ at of 1851, attributing 
the ctvil war to the heresy of religious liberty, 
and sayings number of other equally good 
things, The children of this world are, indeed, 
wise in their generation ; but they will need all 
their wisdom in dealing with this child of 
light. 

....The Lutheran and Missionary devies, on 
the authority of Dr. Krauth, that the late Gen- 
eral Conneil pledged the church to close com- 
munioniam. It distinguishes.as follows : 

“1, The dm is, Lutheran 
Lgtberan ministers only; Lutheran altars are 
or Lutheran communicants only. 2%. The ex- 


is to be made in consonance 
principles, by the conscientious judgment of 
pastors, as the cases arise.” . 

.4..The Young Men’sChristian Associations 
in Vermont have sent out a body of experi- 
enced men, who are to hold what are ealled 
Gospel meetings in every town in the state 
They devote from three to five days in each 
place and a blessing is already accompanying 
their labors. The churches are taking up 
collections to pay their ‘expenses. This re- 
quires but four dollars from each church. 


..-. The late Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 
has been succeeded ss Dean of Chichester by 
the Rev. J. W. Burgon, of Orie], Oxford. Dr. 
Burgon ise stiff High Churchman, disliking 
Ritualists and Low and Broad Churchmen 
with about equal intensity. He has for some 
years been a more or less frequent contributor 
to The Churchman (Hartford), a paper which 
stands on a theological platform of just about 
the same altitade as his own. 


.... The Bishop of London has made haste 
to write to The Times to say that he does not 
approve of his clergy’s preaching in Noncon- 
formist pulpits, and that the only reason he 
didn’t discipline a recent offender in that line 
was because he couldn’t, the preacher not 
holding any living. 

... The Methodist Advocate, of Atlanta, Ga., 
rejoices in the accession of five young ministers 
who have comefrom the North and have been 
“appointed to circuits among the white people.”” 

«-e-A daily noon prayer-meeting has just 
been started in the Allen-st. church, in this 
city, which is situated in a locality that needs 
praying for. 

SoeianIEniiatntemmees on cena 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue spectacle afforded by the organiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives is an 
old one and oft recurring, but it rarely fails 
to draw a large assemblage of spectators, 
This year Representatives Hall was one 
suffocating, mass of. humanity, and a very 
decided change in. some parts of it was 
evident. There were more red-faced, oath- 
using men in the corridors and.on the 
floor, and in the reserved galleries more 
pale, sallow faces were to begeen among 
the ladies. Indeed, it was the first time in 
eighteen years that the Democrats have 
had control of a branch of Congress, and 
their friends were last Monday all out-to 
witness the rare spectacle. -In some re- 
spects it was pleasant to see so many “Con- 
federates” (we none of us say ‘* Rebel” 
now) inside the Capitol building. It looked 
as if, at last, the section which for so long 
a time rebelled against the General 
Government had come back in good faith 
to loyalty and devotion to the Union. 
But there was another side. It seemed a 
little hard to see good and true Republicang 
pushed out of place to make room for men 
who a short time ago were full of the 
spirit of batred toward their old Govern- 
ment. Worst of all, it seems hard ‘to see 
the few colored occupants of inferior 
places trembling in their shoes at the 
advent of men. who still hate them and are 
unwilling to give them equal rights. The 
postmaster of the House made 12 appoint- 
ments to office under him within the first 
three days, and 8 out of the 12 were 
compelled totake the modified oath. That 
is, they were “ Rebels” in the war. Such 
a sight as that so soon is rather startling; 
but if the House Democrats think they can 
afford to furnish it, certainly the Repub- 
licang can. It is politically a blunder, 
I amsure, for it will disgust and 
irritate the wmillions. North and Weat 
who conquered the Rebellion. It 
would” have been better for the 
Democracy if the people who were actively 
in the war on the wrong side had been 
willing to keep out of sight a little longer, 
so far as the holding of office in Washing- 





ton is concerned ; but it is e matter of taste, 


Simeou! has returned to Madrid with « de-| 






rae 


themselves. ~ 

| The very first day’s proceedings in the 
House showed one thing—that the Opposf- 
tion majority of more than 70 cannot be de- 
pended upon to do any outrageously parti- 
san thing. Under the. leadership of Fer- 
nando Wood and Lamar, of Mississippi, 
the majority undertook to dishonor the 
certificate of Gov. Kellogg, of Lotisiana, 
and not allow a representative to take bis 
seat under it. As the Kellogg government 
has been recognized by all branches of the 
General Government asa de facto govero- 
ment, of course, the certificate gayea prima 


| fatie title to the seat. Investigation fs 


to follow and thé House” will décide 
with deliberation on the case. The case 
was argued with great ability. and nota 
little pungency by Wood and Lamar, on one 
side, and Blaine and Hoar, on the other. 
Mr. Blaine gave a sample of his qualities 
as leader of a minority; and, successful as 
be has been as Speaker, it was evident 
that he isto shine with most brilliancy 
ov the floor in débate. He took up the 
question in a hot runving debate, and, with 
& majority of 65 politically against him, he 
achievéd a quick and easy victory. The 
more. careful Northern Democrats de- 
clined to follow Mr. Wood, and when the 
vote was taken it was found that the Wood 
resolution was beaten. It probably dis- 
posed of Mr. Wood’s aspirations for the 
chairmanship of the Ways and Means and 
the leadership of the House hereafter. 

Tn some qualities neither branch of Con- 
gress has for years had so able a leader in 
it as Mr. Blaine is. He has such supple- 
ness, mobility, and such tremendous mag- 
netic power. Quick as lightning, he is 
down upon the foe before he can recover 
from @ blunder, and hé takes his party 
friends solidly with him. There is scarcely 
any triumph not within his reach, if he will 
only restrain:his spirit. He fires up efsily, 
and a stranger would suppose him. angry; 
but it is only his impetuosity and excite- 
ment. 


' D. W. B 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. Lith, 1875: 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add ¢ertainly coring in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Coagh 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








LADIES’ AND GENTS’ HATS AND 
FURS, 


One of the very largest, oldest, and best- 
conducted. establishments of. ite class in 
New York is the Hat, Cap, and Far Store 
of Mr. John R. Terry. He has been in the 
business for more than ascore of years 
and his patrons—numbering thousands— 
are of the very best class. In regard to 
location, he has always chosen the best— 
viz., Broadway—and his wellknown motto: 
hag most appropriately been “Excelsior!” 
For, while he has steadily increased his 
business, be has been also steadily following 
the crowd, going “higher” and ‘‘ higher” up 
the great central thoroughfare referred to, 
until he has reached and rested at the very 
focal point of the retail. trade. He has 
a beautiful store, and it is crowded 
with choice goods—for he seems to 
have a fancy for no other—adapted 
to the holiday and winter trade. His 
stock of men’s, youth’s, and boys’ hats is 
not surpassed anywhere, either in beau- 
ty of finish or variety. He has earned 
his good name by always keeping the best 
goods of the newest styles, and then selling 
the same at reasonable prices. Besides the 
goods spoken of, he has « fur department, 
and also a ladies’ millinery department, 
embracing in both the standard styles and 
jatest designs in the market. His stock of 
ladies’ and misses’ hats is now offered at a 
great reduction in price. This establish- 
ment, as a whole, is one of the best and 
most popular in the city and its army of 
friends was never greater than it is to-day. 


a 

Saratoga Sprincs mx Winrer.—Reasons 
for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute 
in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
isb, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, Equalizer, etc., wi teenage ry 





other chronic diseases  specisity, 


which the * victo tors” ‘can settle among 
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POPULAR STORE. © (20.4 
Tas retail dry-goods, business of New, 
York is just.now rapidly.extending west-. 
ward into streets and avenues at ‘some con- 
siderable’ distances ‘from “Broad way the* 
great center of trade. Daring the past ten 
years a large number.of.strong houses have 
become firmly establisbed.on Sixth A venue- 
There:is scarcelya lodality in thecity more 
crowded with Business ‘than this. During 
pleasant weather it is constantly thronged 
with people. The pressure of business 
there has induced, many, shrew«, and. enter- 
prising merchants to'open extensive ware” 
houses in « ‘hear-by and most inviting field, 
via, the Eighth Avenue, and it is now 
predicted by many that, at no distant day, 
this wide, central, and beautiful thorougb. 
fare will be filled with dry-goods . palaces, 
There are already several firms in tbatstreet, 
whose aggregate retail sales; amount.to 
nearly one million. of. dollars, annually, 
That part of the city is densely . populated 
and it is reasonable to suppose that, business 
must be rapidly, deyeloped:Ahere. . One.of 
the largest and most enterprising bouses on 
this avenue is that of Messrs..Rodgers &.Orr.. 
Brothers, 188, 185, 187 8th Ave, . Theirstore 
hasrecently been greatly enlarged, and it.is., 
now one of the most imposing and attract- 
ive business establishments .of its class in 
that section of the city. Its entire first and 
second-story front. is. of. immense , solid 
plate-glass, and such a dazzling display of 
fine goods as may. always :be,seen from the 
street in passing is a magnificent sight.to 
behold. It is.almost .impossible to. pass 
this showy structure. without stopping to 
gaze and comment on this the very latest 
novelty in the way of dry goods. stores. 
It {sa light, airy edifice, designed for 
practical use throughout; and. that it is 
thus used, no one will..doubt after. once 
entering its capacious doors. During 
pleasant weather this great store is thronged 
with buyers from morning till ‘ night. ' 
Goods are piled, shelved, and stacked {In 
all directions... The itimense windows dre 
filled, the doorways~are crammed, and 
every nook and corner is crowded. with 
attractions. Staple goodsand fancy goods, 
cheap calicoes for the million and finesilks 
for the other million, dress goods of every™ 
description, and ready-made dresses and 
suits, which defy description, abound in 
bewildering abundance... Those. who.mourn 
and seek funereal outfits and those who 
rejoice and want a bridal costume can 
alike be protaptly accommodated.’ But the 
holidays are at band and everybody is 
looking ‘for ‘ presents. Here ‘are’ fancy 
goods, and there are staple goods; hére 
are things ornamental, and there are things 
usefal; and as for ** cheap goods,” there is” 
no end to them. ‘The stock of’ thé poor, 
unfortunate bankrupt is coolly gathered 
and exhibited here; and along with ft is 


shown piles of attraétions, fresh from the’ | 


auction-rooms. The whole’ show, down- 
stairs and upstairs, is one vast dry goods 
depository or museum’ of things, useful 
and beautiful, addpted to the wants of 
holiday buyers. Go and see it. 
Rn 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal. offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in. Premium Notices . page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new. subscribers; with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years,.with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 

RI 


FINEBOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. &J. Suater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, twe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. 

Eee 
Use Brumwen.’s CELEBRATED CoucH 


Drops —The genuine .have A. H. B. on 
each drop. . 
I 
In case of accident there ie no medicine 
80 easily applied or that will give such com- 
lete sati ion as Daley's 


Rac 


REFORM IN LIFE INSURANGE ue 


Tr. American "Popular Life Insurance, 
Company, makes .known to.our readers in., 


this issue of Tae LypEPENDENT its princi-} ) 


ples, methods, and plans in Life Iosurance 
atid furnishes in ‘connection with these the: 
demonstrative evidences of their truth, 
equity, aud security, 

The proposition to insure » off aasbanediod 
tisks;” from 20 to 55 years: of ‘age, at a 
premiam for'one'year of $60 for'$10,000 
assurance is startling and seems impossible 
of. performance. But theeyidencethat this 
ean be done with safety accompanies the 
proposition to do it. This evidence, is 
found im the statement of its death losses, 
which are less than ‘one’per year in each” 
One. thousand policies. inthe class of in- 
surants to wbom these extraordinary terms ; 
are offered. Amdng all its insured of all 
grades the losses are Jess than four per 
thousand. “Givén the losses of a compahy 
during a series of years, and the cost of in-, 
surance is simply a question of arithmetic. 
The whole secret of this wonderful offer.of 
the American Popular and of its ability to 
make the terms of that offer good, is 
wrapped up in that terse, but with this 
Company very . significant, expression, 
* Best-Grade Risks.”’;, But, the secret.is.an 
open one, for the principles which govern 
it-in the selection of risks, and:in the 
grading of these into classes according to 
the insurable character of each, is fully 
explained by it in many publications, 
which are freely offered to the public. 

That it can grade and class lives ‘accord- 
ing to their probabilities of living is dem- 
onstrated by the experience to which it 
challenges attention. No other company 
attempts to do this; hence, the American 
Popular is in competition with no other 
company under the sun, It stands alone 
in its peculiar principles and methods of 
working and in the advantages which it 
Offers to the long-lived. 

Its. theory. of insurance, besides, .com- 
mends it to fayorable consideration. . Not 
an investment, not a speculation, «but 
simply a means of affording protection to 
the family or dependent ones in thé event 
of untimely and, of course, unexpected 
decease—this is all there is of “it, and 
when so understood ‘and applied the terms 
éven to second and ‘third grades are so 
favorable as to bring the protection of 
théir families by means of insurance easily 
within their reach through’ the methods of 
the American Popular, ‘and to best grades 
clearly leaves no exctise for longer neglect- 
in gthis important duty. 

FE 


HOLIDAY GOODS, 


ONE of..the very -y oldest, strongest, and 
most popular houses.of its, class in New 
York is that. of Francis, Tomes &.,:Co., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane... To give. its, history, 
and that of its respected senior proprietor, 
would in many respects be like giving the 
salient points.in the last, forty, years’ .histo- 
ry of the City of New York. Mr,.Tomes’s 
business career dates backrto: that period 
when Alexander T. Stewart, . Arthur, and 
Lewis.Tappan, Moses Taylor, Henry. Shel- 
den, Francis Cottinet, Packer, Prentice &, 
Co., the elder, Aspinwalls, Goodhues, Hol. 
steds, Lorillards, and others. were all.in the 
field together among the. most, active and 
honored merchants of.the day. .But two 
of the number yet remainin the.mercan- 
tile ranks—vz., Mr.. Tomes and Mr. Stew- 
art..Mr, Cottinet is, still; living; but long 
ago,,retired from.active business on an 
ample fortune. . Mr.. Taylor is yet in 
the harness a8 a prominent bank president 
and bas yet pluck, business activity, and 
integrity enough to make half a.dozen 
merchants or bank officers of the modern 
type. All.the men we bave named always 
had certain notions about business applica- 
tion, economy, and. fair dealing which 
are quite unfashionable nowadays. Mr. 
Francis Tomes is still in good health and 
enjoys work as much as ever. His estab- 
lishment in. Maiden Lane is resorted to by 
thousands, in pursuit of the beautiful for 
holiday and bridal presents, and also: by 
those who want tbe more useful and sub-. 
stantial household furnishing which 
are so popular with all elaises Just now 
this store is in holiday attire and is crowded 


- with cere. ew to the season. 
Tt should be by all who want choice 
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AMERICAN POPULAR: 


LIFE. INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
PART'L. 
BIOMETRICAL. | 
Drcenntom ‘or TRIOMPRANT ‘Success 


- BIOMETRICAL PRINOIPLES 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


CORRECT LIFE INSURANCE 
| SUSTAENS 
“BIoMRTRY’ - 
AND 
BIOMETRY 
CORRECT LIFE INSURANCE. 


ELE ak 

Last spring, after the reports for 1874 were 
out,.. 

An Insurance Editor said: 

“The Annual Report, of the Secretary, Dr. 
Cruikshank, gives factsthe.canse of which it 
wonld be well for other eperannine ® investi- 
gate, to. wit: 

Death Claims per 1,000 Policies lenieett. 

1872. ‘1878. 1874. 
American Popular, all grades... 4.5. 8.7 87. 
All N.Y. companies averaged. 11,2 12.7 41.0” 

We are able’ to add another year’s (1875) ex- 
perience. The tenth Biometrical Report is’ 
ready ; and, although we now must in part 
estimate the number of policies, we heave the ‘| 
deaths certain, and know that the ratio will 
be’a Httle less than it was last year. What 
thé average of all companies will be we cannot 
judge—probably a little larger than last year. 


Death-cleims per 1,000 Policies Insured, 1875. 


AMERICAN POPULAR: 25.20. i560... 040 BO 

The ‘ecoutrast of this tins Life Insurance 
Company with all the other so-called. Life In- 
surance Companies will be the more striking 
if a gréater number of years'is exhibited, as 
follows: 


1869. 1870, | 1871.) 1872. 1898. 1874.) 1876, 
Average of all| me pepe sil Te 
com dios 8 108 


19 ? 
827) 8.6 
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Here it is seen that the average ratio of all 
the other, companies has been going np, up, 
up, Where will) it stop? There 4s. room 
enough to go'to—hankruptey. , 

The one company has been ruuving down it. 
its ratio as regularly; .the only way in which a 
company is embitious torun:down. It cannot 
go thuch farther, nor does it expect to go any 

further. , 
' ‘The figures are worthy something more than 
a passing glance. 

Bat; to show what a vast difference’ there is 
between companies which our wise (?) state 
departments and very astute (?) state laws esti- 
. mate as all alike (and the American Popularas 
one of them), we will give a statement below 
which should cause every particular Hair upon 
the head of Equity to stand on end and évery 
‘thest grade’ risk to utter expressions as 
near profane as good morals and breeding wih 
permit : 





NUMBER OF DEATH LOSSES PER 1,000 IN TWELVE 
DIFFERENT COMPANIES IN 1874. 
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How utterly absurd to apply the same as- 


sumption of mortality to. companies having so |}, 


varied an experience!, How more than absurd 
—how criminal—to measure the liability ofa 
company upon the, basis of an assumption 
which companies are refuting with a mortality 
farin excess of such assumption every year 
of their existence! Nota year in which com- 
panies do not give the lie to the assumptions 
upon which their Habilities are measured !— 
measured according tojaw! Security, indeed 
Where is the security afforded by such meth-: 
ods and practices as these? 

An@ now, on the other hand, tt fs equally: 
obvious that if, after fair trial during a series 
of years—and surzly ten are suffictent—the 
moftélity or deat-fate of a cOmpany is found 
to be far below that of the assunied ‘mortality : 

‘by which its Ialflity is measured, then thet 
measure of lability is proved to be too large— 


yin other words, the lability is, in fact, les) 


than is assumed for avd charged against it. 
Now, one company has for ten years main- 











AIN 


goods at reasonable prices, 


} tained a rate of mortality far below the legal- 





;4 tzed sobumption ; yet Hk ‘ih etideged ‘witha 


liability’ ibessured by tliat assumption, “In” 
other words, it is charged with a liability upon 
the.came basis as the company whose mortal. ” 
ity rate is twenty-six per thousand, while its 
own is not four per thousand! That company 


isthe 
B.- ’ AMERICAN POPOLAR, | 


which. holds one upon the assumed basis. 
of, liability, $142 ,for..every, $100 of. liabili- ., 
ty, and upon the true. basis. $227,..for every 
$100 of liability, against an average in, other 
companies of only $118 for every $100 of liabil- 
ity, And this is the company.about the, secur- 
ity,of whose, methods of doing business the 
agents and minions of companies which, 
measured by..their own ratio of losses, are 
hopelessly insolvent to-day, express so much 
coneern! oa... 

Let it be.understogd;,then, once for all, that 
security consists not in the aggregate of assets 
but in the ratio of these to the liabilities; and 
the true measnre of liabilities is not an assumed, 


but.a realized mortality or death-rate. Whatis , 


@ mountain of assets against.a whole range of 
mountains of liability in the form,of-a death- 
tate of 26 per thousand, which should not, be 
realized except.from a body of,insurapts aver- 
éging 60. years of age ? 

How little is needed when the death-rete is 
only 3,6 per thousand of policies! 

How exceedingly little is needed when the 
Geath-rate is less than 1 per. thousand, as it 
"| has been for the 


WHOLE DECENNIUM 
AMONG THE 


“BEST GRADE” RISKS, 


CLASSED BY THEMSELVES, AS THEY ARB 
ONLY IN THE 


AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE. 
It can well.afford, therefore, what it offers to 
“BEST GRADE” RISKS, 
(20 to 55 years of age), 
$10,000 Assurance for $60 Premium ; 
$5,000, $35; $3,000, $25; 


7 $20,000, sto, 
" $5 per M. and $10 for Policy. 


ore is not atall a “Cheap John” insurance, 
BUT THIS Is THE 
DEAREST COMPANY IN THE WORLD: 


For example:, Four persons insurable. else- 
where for $200 premium, each for $10,009 
might be such as to pay to us $60, $150, $300, 
$600, or in al] $1,110, against $800 ¢lsewhere. 
And the last.two would probably be taken by 
us, even at those figures, as low as they could 
be afforded; while on the former two aJjarge 
profit. would be made, especially upon the very 
first, at $60. . Yet hefand others willsay How 
can it be afforded? And the interested. other 
companies. will say ‘It can’t be dove!” al- 
though it is done daily, and all such are in- 
vited to come and partake of the same bless- 
ing. 

The fact is, the “ 

AMERICAN POPULAR 
favors the 
“BEST GRADE” RISKS. 
All the other so-called Life Insurance Com- 
pantes favorthe inferior risks, and cause the 
“Best Risks” to bear a heat and burden of 


the day. , 
We say to all such: 


“@ome out fromeaniong them and be not of - 


them, for ye are not of them.” ' 

, Besides, fis company {8 probably the only 
ne which Has nevér patda cent for legislation 
nor for advertifing in order to secure favor 
nor for any other illegitimate purpose, ' 

It costs nothing to be graded and rated, and 
to have ‘the cost of premium for $10,000 de- 
termined in accordance with the 


“BED-ROCK ” OR ‘' GRADING ” PRIN. 
*CIPLE OF BIOMETRY, 


‘“SARD-PAN,” OR - NATURAL » PREMIUM 
7 METHOD, 
AND RY BATE FOR EXAMINATION, 
Ciill or send for recent very interesting doe. 
uments, explaining each of the points of the 
Company, to 


NOS. 419, 491 BROADWAY, 
QORNER: Castle an 


“ty 


«,* BIOMELRY APPLIED. TO PRACTICE 
OF MEDICINE... os. 

®, * DISCOURSE: BEFORE © “INSURANCE 
“CONVENTION.” © Tum er o- 

#,* “ BED-ROCK,” ree AND 

* «REBATE” FLATS EXPLAINED 
AND ILLUSTRA’ 
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GLOVES.—HINTS TO LADIES, 
KID GLOVES.—HINTS 


WHAT WE SAW A RRIS BROTHERS’ 
* KID GLOVE EM M, 877 BROAD- 
WAY. | Je. > Se. 
— 


THE fashionable lady is in hothing - more 
recognizable a8 regards her dress and 
ornaments than ih ber wearing tasteful, 
well-fitting kid gloes, Should the hand 
be illy clad, i is at once perceived 
even by the casual observer, being such 
8 conspicuous member. 

Shabby, untidy laces are bad enough; 
but an ill-fitting glove is far worse, and 
something to be avoided ‘by a lady-who 
has the least pretensions to good taste. 

In olden times it was her bejeweled 
glove the Indy gave her'faithifale night“to 
wear in bis helmet aga token-of her favor 
and @ talismans of ;remembran¢e, which 
might inspire him with renewed courage 
in the. hour of: battle. We read how,.in 
the days of the good King Francis; # lady 1 
threw her glove into @ pit of fighting liong, 
that she might test:her' lord’s' devotion ‘for 
ber by his regaining it; and; how, he ;at 
once jumped amongst ‘them, and, having 
recovered the glove at the perilof bis i 
retuned it to. her—but,as the story runs, 
“not with love.” It was also his glove 
that the knight threw down when chal 
lenging an Opponent ; and it was the cus: 
tom in those gay old times for the highest 
officials to present gloves when conferring 
dignities or bestowing lands. 

The custom of) presenting:glowes for a 
favor or as a gift is @ very old-ove ; and 
even at the present day in .this country 
some religidus sects make it a rulé to sup» 
ply the attending clergy and bearérs at 
funerals with gloves.” r 

It is no small expense .to wear hice kid 4 
gloves at all timés and to have them 
always.look fresh; but those..who.aim.at 
the best effects and taste prefer doing with 
fewer dresses: and’ less jewelry and have 
good gloves. In fact, a lady may Wear. 
ever so costly and fashionable. a dress ;- but 
if her hands aré not handsoriely gloved 
the whole appearance is spoiled, A great 
many persons do not. always wear * kid 
gloves for the simple reason that they find 
\thard to get good ones. 

It isone of the greatest. provocations -to. 
a lady or gentleman, after paying tWo 
to three dollars for a patr of kid gléves,'to 
find that they até too long in the fingersyy 
and that after the first day’s wear they” 
begin to split up the back or around the 
thumb. 

As we weregettingan orderfilledat Harris 
Brothers’, the otber day, we quéstioned' the 
young lady who politely waited on us as to 
the quantity of kid glovesthey sold daily; 
and were perfectly amazed at the number’ 
they dispose of. Besides those who come 
into their store to purchase, they are con-! 
tinually receiving letters from ladies in all! 
parts of the country, eyen the most distant 
states, with pieces of silk and dress goods" 
enclosed, to have them matched. 

Harris Brothers, it is said, bave the 
largest stock of ladies’, gents’, missed’, and | 
children’s gloves in New York, ranging at 
Prices to suit every one. , These are.in all 
colors, shades, and sizes. They make a 
specialty of even the smallest size for 
children. ‘ 

For years the ‘‘ Harris Seamless” and 
“Harris Victoria” have been very popp- 
lar, and the house recefved a medal at the | 
Paris Exhibition, in 1867, and anéther, 
together with the highest..diploma..of 
honor, at the late exhibition in Vienna, in 
1873. 

There are in all about.two hundred 
shades of ‘color; and, as it is «generally 
customary to have the gloves match one 
of the colors ina shaded toilet, it woalt 
perhaps be tvell to mention that the boanét 
or bat shade is the most appropriate.one to 
match. 

For strect wear two and three-button 
gloves aré mostly worn, the fashionable 
shades being seal-browns, slates; navy- 
blue, bettle green, and others to match all 
the new cloth shades. . For, evening, weer 
8, 4, and 6-button gloves prevail, in pearls, 
evening blue, sea-foath, tea-rose, poe izing 
delicate tints, to mate «the silks) worn, 
Eight and ten-button white gloves are also” 
coming Into vogue, and are much used, 
according to the style of the sleeves and 
beauty of the arm. Undressed kid gloves 


~ They also have a good two-button glove 





from two to four sek S can be ob- 


[ All the above and even the ent difficalt 
shades can be had at oo Brothers. They 
ope an spire, shy lty of kid Same) 


TM hitbele nck eta edeeteat 


We would es dante recommend to ladies 
the ‘“* New idis y iétoria | These gloves 
are sold: 2-button, $1.50 a pair, and 8-but- 
ton, $1.75 a pair. And for this reasonable 
price Jadies, can have a glove which will 
please them. The ‘‘ Harris Victoria” can. 
also be had in four and six buttons, and in 
gerits’ohe’and'two battons.! 


} ata dollar. In fact, this house has made it 
a rule alwaysto- ‘keep these thrée pasen 
pointsin view: firstly, to keep the beat gloves; 
secondly, to make their prices to'stit every 
sone; and, thirdly, tokeep an article which 
they.. know. will give satisfaction, so that, 
every lady and gentleman ean buy their: 
gloves at this house without Having to pay’ 
a big price with Uittle satisfaction. 

|In conclusion, we can heartily reconi- 
mend our Aady- readers to ‘‘ Harris Broth- 
ers, 877.Broadway,”’ as “ The House’”’ for 
anything in_ this, line, for. they can justly 
throw down their. gloves, like.the knights 
of 4, and.challenge competition, 

Ce. 


CURIOSITIES. 


Tur. ola” slate: "coaell (ot the’ Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, through some_trick_ of 


} fortune, has@ome Into the possession ‘of 


The Importers’ Combination, Nos. 557 and 
509-Rroadway.) They have. post!lions and) 
footmen in the livery of the Emperor’s 
household in theit accustomed places, ‘while 
the ifside fsfitled with urchins, who dis- 
tribute business cards all over the’ city. ' 

| This is one of the best advertisements 
wé have ever'séen ; “bit It is on & par with. 
the enterprise of this concern, which has 
now, been established for anumiber of years, 
and has - been..so.. successful . that. many 
imitators baye sprung up bear them, 80° 
to reap the- benefit. of their name-and of 
their advertising: 
~ A recent walk through their immense 
stofe,- which runs through” ‘the block, 
erevenled a perfect mine of treasures, both 
' hildren as well asthe grown folks. 
eo ditbrans and dressin ies, walking 
“and*talking dolls and silk) umbrellas, rab- 
bits which.ran and jumped jst like live 
Ones, with singing birds in cages, held sway 

utifol fans; and altogether such a 

heterogeneous collectionithat it would fill 
_our paper were we to name them all. We 
can, but advise-any an@ all of omr readers 
to give them a call at 659 Broadway, and 
judge for; themselves” “of the variety and 
- chéapnéss of the articles there for sale, 
feeling assured that they will be amply 
‘repaid for'their trouble: 





~ POPULAR SHOE STORE. 


™ One of the oldestand most; popular shoe 
Corean New ‘Yorkis that of Miller & Co., 
$ Union Square.’ 'TWéir location iz central, 
their store is spacious, and their large stock 
‘embraces, everything. desirable ‘in the 
market. It is their aim'to keep only the 
very sbest and most serviceable goods, 
. adapted to the, very best trade, and. to 
- offer, .tb at the lowest market prices. 
They have now on exhibition a great dis. 
play of ladies” and” géntlemen’s, richly- 
embroidered slippers, suitable for holiday 
gifts, to which they invite special’ atten 
tion; i 

9 Race Sie 


 »)BARTH CLOSET. 


Lb “Wa Vesta that the archiitects of the Cen, 
tennial-buildings, in Philadelpbia are'mov- 
ing to purchase several hundred of the 
Wakefield’ Earth Closets :for| use im the 
“temporary stractures of the great Exposi- 


Tf there is one thing behind the age more 
tban, another, it is the privy system. Ex 
cept | in ay of aa larger cities, where 
water-c : here bhs n DO 
impro slase the earliest civi on 

(y gore at all with that suggested 

in tbe circular of the Wakefield’ Earth 


Closet. Company, of 86 Dey street, Now 
York. 





nS a 


“tiow. A good iden.: They cannot do bettery 


paAORED A088" 


‘of € Ovtober. 26th’ we mye 
abdloe oa that the ptice of Tar INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being: paid-by us; and@ also 
inet wé would, present “to each person 
sending us a-year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ** Gospel 
Hymns dtd Sacted Songs,” postage*free, 
We.ate pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
|popular book have -been sent us by old 
[and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 


i | and Canada. “There will be no delay what- 


_ ever, after this, infilling orders:?. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book béing sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Those who desire 
this or any Other premium must designate; 
specially what they want, otuerwise poné) 
wi as be sent. ; 
oy SE 


Ir is not surprising that within the past 
five years the taste of our public has 
undergone s complete revolution, espé- 
cially as regards house furnishing. Many 
circumstances combined to bring this.about. 
A great deal of worthless stuff of hideous’ 
‘design was crowded into our houses, and 
we were rather disgustéd aa we watched. 
our méderp chairs tumble to pieces while: 
our grandmiotter rocked away comfortably 
in the same chair that she had been accus- 
tomed ‘to use for “half a century or more, 
Not. only this—the old designs were more. 
home-like and inviting; less offensive to 
good taste than the modern piece, with its 
tawdry gilt and commonplace carving. 
As a result of «}) these conditions, we find. 
people at last coming back to the plain but 
excellent old styles. We say old styles: be- 
cause they those in-use am 
years ago. The best place in this country 
—indeed, the only place where these an- 
tique articles can be seen in great variety— 
is the well-known show-room of Sypher & 
Colin, this city,who have-in’their In 
collection*more antique and more afi 
' furniffre than hag ever before been exhits 
ited gpd offered for sale in the*country. 
Theits Di ow-rameah aréin two localities in 
our city—thé principal at 598 Broadway, 
below Houston Brreet, and 8. branch at 
1494 and 1496 Broadway, between 44tb and 
45th Streets: Next year being Centennial 
year, they are making extraordinary. prep- 
arations... Their agents abroad, as well as 
at home, are procuring examples of *far- 
niture — house Ornaments such as have 
— ever, hecn publicly exhibited 

tPhets collection of Pottery and por- 
oo also is one of the mést remarkable 
and valuable in this country, We are 
gure that-any visitor to’their waretooms 
will beagreeably surprised. From=<per- 
sonal experience, we know that they will 
receive courteous attention, whether it is 
their desire to purchasé or not. They will 
find there a superb collection of Antique} 
and Modern Cabinets, Chairs, Bedsteads 
and Bureaus, Ornamental Pieces, Mirrors, 
Bro Silverware, rare Porcelain; an 


a from those ordinarily seen. They 
have also the largest single collection 
Sculpture at present on exhibition in this 
country. 


_A HOTEL ON WHEELS, 


Tne Erie and Atlantic and Great Western’ 
tailway officials are enthusiastic over the 
success of their new through passenger 
route to Chicago. They say they are doing 

a larger. business than ever before at this 
season of the ap The through hotel 
goaches especially seem to be proving a 
great attraction: Trhese coaches are divided 

to two compartments, in.the rear one of 
ey h the cooking is done. The other is 

asasleeping car. Oval bills of fare, ° 
Sapna bordéred with silver, are distrib- 
uted in all of the first-class cars, and wait- 
ers pass through occasionally for the pur- 
pose of taking orders from those who may 
wish-meéals served to them. The menu 
inclddes all manner of broils and game, 
oveters in all styles; cold meats, eggs in 

form, all seasonable 








eve vegetables, 
relishes, fruits, toast, biscuit, 

tea, chocolate, cold milk, anda full wine 
list, at first- City restaurant prices. 
The order being given, the waiter adjusts ry 


the compartment of the 
person wishing to be served, and in afew 
minutes brings'in from the hotel car, ina 
covered tray, the various dishes asked for. 
In fact, metls may be enjoyed at forty 
miles per hour with the same co ¥" = 
t equally cheap rates as at wv be 

Sty that is pe Eee + on ohn 

er ithe old method of 


plan. Those who 
ruoning into w restaurants for a few 
scanty mouthfuls may continue to exercise 


Seetr choise, an tha stop at all the 
meal-depots, as 









nearly all.of these of a character entirdly” 


S | (From the Boston “Saturday Boening Gazette.” 
> Tae Hattet, Davis & Co. Urricut 
14N0s.— Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Go. seem 
“to have solved the difficult problem of 
‘making a PERFECT Upright Piano. The 
new instruments of this class which have 
“come from theif factory aré remarkably 
fine. .Their tone is full, powerful, and 
clear, and it is.eyen throughout. In vol- 
ume it is equalto that of a Parlor Grand 
Piano,and, instead of the cloudy tone which 
-has hitherto characterized some of the: Up- 
‘right Pianos, we have ample vibration aud 
2S capacity for every:grade of expression. 
‘Thereis.a brilliancy and richness and at the 
“same time «a massiveness in these Instru- 
‘ments that entitle them to rank among the 
very best made... That liability to frequent- 
‘ly get'out of ‘tune which is common to the 
“majority of ‘this species of instriments 
has béen evitirely obviated by Messrs. Hallet, 
Dayis & Oo., and their Upright Pianos are 
WARRANTED TO KEEP IN TUNE as long and 


“| a3 well as both Square and Grand Pianos 


of the best makes: The touch is light and 
elastic anda remarkable equilibriam bas’ 
been obtained in the vibratory action of 

thesé Pianos. ‘The instruments, in a word, 

by their rich sonority, their brilliancy, their 
singing qualities recommend them to the at- 

tentiomof all in want of an instrument 
possessing almost every desirable qualifi- 

cation. They are 7} octaves, grand scale, 

and are warranted for five years. Messrs. 

Hallet, Davis & Co. have established New 

York warerooms at 20 East 14th St, New 

York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

Oup Pianos taken and liberal price 
‘allowed in exchange for Hallet, Davis& 
Co.’s_ celebrated. upright Piano-Fortes, 
Warranted five years. Send for eatalogue 


~aud~ particulars to 20 East Fourteenth 


street, New York, oy 272-Washipgtonstreet, 
Boston. 





Tae. Cmrcace, MILWAUEEE, anp St, Pavu 


ier traverses a finer country, aifords 


jews of grander scetery, and passes through 
wore business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern jline. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton,, Jt is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. tis also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters.of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequated and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars ran. through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Bruadway; Chicago De- 
corner Canal and. West Madison Sts. : City 
ies, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pon's Etre 


The People’s Remety for Internal and External Use. 
POND’S EXTRACT CURES 
les, are! and bleeding ; Taigmenetions, | and 
Icorations 5 Hemorehnge fom S87 See 
Congestions, Enla ts. 
POND’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 


ety i"framraation of Overjeay 


Ni 





© i TRACT. for sale by all first-class 
regener yo by all Phy- 


sicians, aid eve ‘body who 
PAMPH LET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on application, if not found at your 
Druggist’s. POND’S EXTRACT (€O., 
New York and London. 


Men to trave! and sell ow 
to Dealers. No ped- 
WANT NTED iE ete from house to house 
Gumsinaall Onion 
H ali a ‘DY E. 
ELEB: R 








BATCHELOR’S C RA! YE 
in pouid. wee inventor has + 3 pie did 
injury > his: ealth roof hat it tise only tren and 


le, instantaneous. 
no tints; remedies 
of bad dyes; ar Oe hair soft and beau. 





Pan stiecr i reiate 
BALD H EA DS 


can Peon periecs aad exactly fitted to the Bald 
work so isouing from con- 


ae eracly of the ae 8 nade et 


Factory, No, 16 binds only at BRRCH ELSI York, 


“Kunkel $ Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hairim two or three 
applicatfons to its natural’color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
will last three months. een aoe 








Pearcy Eps gece ae 


CREASE AL aon, 


ee 





a 





18 

















New Eait ition. 


thin the 

the first to seize the application 
of art and to make the 
Gis at “Taha cnet ire foe, carl 


reproduction of ancient Ay and medals the — 
of u cities, and the treasures : 
scums. py for example, thanks to the e earious tn 


sig perseverance Protessgrs, Gu ih} and 
K : iv 5 pene icture of whole D- 
fhe need Oosial, 90 Yt lite of 





the Greeks and hoy fre their temples, theaters, 

portions, and tombs thelr dwelling-h domestic 
ture, TA... boudotrs, \~ — 

poh rw ts, i. ots. fs bat simple) to this 

translate nd inter —4 Ur t not upon 

the sohoiney anec, Wat in every a 

of art it must take an honored jace. 


D.A.&CO. HAVEJUST PUBLISHED : 


iwols. 80, cloth. 

vols. So, clo’ 

NO STS. A Series of 4 
Studies. By George Barnett Smith. 1 vo 


ih. Price ‘ 
WIG ME. ND MONEY OF ALL 
fe 


fener & baba ag Se ic and a 


Rither of the above sent, “~~ by mail to any part 
of the United States on receipt of the price. 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO.’8 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 








UREL LEAVY 


of ri 
fellow, Olive r 'Wead 


Lowell, John G. Whittier onbrren J.T. 
ley, Trowpridge Ses eno acts Gad ey 


y teary ngs 


ler Mouiton, T. Wins nm, 
and others. With % i) oy, Fred- 
ericks, Sol. Hytinge, Jr., Birket F . Rae, 
Thomas Kennedy, and others. Cloth, 
It. Uniform with “Lotos Leaves.” Ready 
oi 5 entirely SS planes on for 
any new % 
volume by the prominent authors are con- 
tnt in this work. 
artes sant 





Re Se i Reade. Watt aa 


loth, quarte, full allt. $6. 






others. 
With forty-five 
artists 
a specimens 


rey five full-page ee by eminent 
volume will rank with the 

"works of this class that have 
. — pO) Semel Cloth, small quarto, 
ull @! 


GO MARS “TREAS RE OF POETRY, RO- 


oy soverte poe yh and 'pletures by famous 


The list of authors regponemped t includes Hey Col- 
tins, Edward Eggleston. p Bitrea i ah nae 
edith, Celia Thaxter, A. i. nee 
Taylor: Louise Chandler Mou James, M. tation 

News” 


4, Bail uee a — 


ss M. BH. Bi 
Whitticr, 0. W. Holmes, and’ Sthera, Wi illus- 
ons by the best artists , square octavo, 
full gilt side and top. 38. 
= 5 TO L 4 


e wor 
The papers comprised in Sa volume Lp Lencteed 8 


degree 0 md # ts ons 
i effort of this penaknaatiien 5 
0. 
Full Wustrated pi gen oe wes of our books, finely printed 
on tinted paper, sent, postpaid, on Rasplication. by 
WILLIAM F. “GILL & CO., Publishers, 
309 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


“NEW 
AUTOMATIC.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 
invite the public to inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism ---un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their intro- 
duction. Completely revo- 
lutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. Visitorsare 


delighted. 
Call and See. . 











MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 BROADWAY (cor. Bond), New York. 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES, 
Prospectus on application. 


> 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON. ; 





— 





"DINOM FHL NI AMOLOVAONVE SO VIBAVD pa 


Repositery 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicage. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


sod eltabte complete, 
réliable an ene for 





ages gene y- 
Price, 82.50 and 85 each. 
For pamphiets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORE. 








© r Ciroular to the Ce 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ONET 


BROTHERS 


AUSTRIAN BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


eee 








OBBIPYO (esnoy 1907/87) 
"THINLS FLVAS GLA 


Y, SUPE- 





FURNITURD OF ALL KENDS. 
SUITABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


JAS. T. ALLEN & CO, 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DEPART- 
MENT of our business and to yacate our present 
premises, we offer our Entire Retail Stock at Actuaj 
Cost of production, thereby offering Supertor Induce- 
ments to those about to furnish. 








Warerooms: 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
HARVARD 


POCKET CIGARETTE ROLLER, 








with which one can roll a ciearette harder, Armer, 
better, and more quickly than can be Gone by hand, and 
when gg ge the ends are twisted and no tobacco 
. Every smoker buye one at sight. Nickel 
binricg 8. Will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


Also Manufacturers of the Cele- 
brated Rifle Air Pistol, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
CURIOSITIES 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AT RETAIL! 


These novelties and curiosities came direct from 
Burope, to be sold for account and risk of s large 
eommission house in Paris, at 


WHOLSALE WAREROOMS 


Nos. 557 and 559 Broadway, 


(NEAR. PRINCE S8T.). 





These goods are new, choice, and elegant, un- 
equaled in variety, and sold at prices much below 
those generally termed as wholesale; the whole 


GRAND. COMBINATION 


QF EUROPEAN PRODUCTIONS HITHERTO UN- 
PARALLELED, AND TO BE 
SEEN ONLY AT 


NOS. 557 AND 559 BROADWAY. 


Toys and Dolls a Specialty. 
T. B. BYNNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


American and Swiss Watches, ., 
Key and Stem Winding. 


A jorge nnd genera} variety of*desirable goods, at 
DISTINCT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEPABTMENTS. 

Having decided to CLOSE OUT the Rerar 
BRANCH of the business, will offer 


UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 
527 Broadway, 
St. Nicholas Block, 











[December 16, 1875, 





ey al iNcam 
ii j Us 
Saltire peng ene 


ROGERS’ STATUARY, 
$10 and upward. 


Inclose 1% cents for Dlustrated Catalogue and 
prints of Lawn Subjects, to 


JOHN ROCERS, 


Up-stairs, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF AN- 
TIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 
593 BROADWAY, 
tions Wo thelr weekly very large and valuable addi- 
DUTCH MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 


“PRENGH AND JAPANESE BRONZ ES 
ether. enGtINAWARE ORLEN TAL 


ELIERS AND 
A Aa eee A ASSORTMENT 
CENTENNALIA. 


The Game for the Winter of 1876. 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
AMUSING, JOLLY, and FASCINATING. 


For s Whole Family. Beautiful in Design and Ele- 
gant in Finish. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


PITCH-A-RINC. 


The new Parlor Game. Equal in interest and ex. 
citement to Lawn Croquet. Entirely novel in meth- 
od and very easily learned. 

Prices, by express, $1.60, $2.00, $2.50. Sold by all 
dealers. Don’t mistake some other game for PITCH- 
A-RING. 

We will send complete Ilustrated Catalogue of 
Home A ts on ipt of three-cent stamp. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



















Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC, 
FINE CLOCKS AN AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadway, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


FURS! 


FURS!! 


F. BOOSS & BRO., 
449 BROADWAY, THROUGH TO 26 MERCER STREET, 


HAVE ULL AND fg DES ASSORTMENT. OF FURS AT SXCREDINGLY NEXT SIXTY DAYSA 
bd AF I SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 
LE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT LEGANT MUFF. 








se 
> PLAIN 


\) IRON 


J. B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


AND ORNAMENTAL 


WORKS, 


141 Center Street, New York. 











IRON BUILDINGS, IRON BRIDGES, 


FIRE-PROOF MANSARD ROOFS, 


Iron Doors, Vault Doors, Shutters, Sashes, Sky Lights, Floor Lights, 
Vault Lights; Iron Roofs, Fire-Proof Ceilings, Floors, and 
Partitions; Window Lintels, Cornices, Columns, 
Balconies, Verandas; 


LAMP-POSTS AND LANTERNS, for Hotels, Parks, and Dwellings; 
CAST AND WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS IN EVERY VARIETY; 


BANK VAULTS AND DOORS; 


Cast fron Beams and Girders, Wrought Iron Rolled and Riveted Beams} 
' Area and Window Cratings. etc., ete. 





= 


Be 











AYSA 
3. 


hts, 





December 16,1875.) 


THE ADEREN DENT. 




















Real Bronzes. 


Particular attention ts ited to the led 


display of 


CHOICE REAL BRONZES 


(of this season’s importation) 





AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


HENRY'T.COX &€0,, 


Broadway, Corner Fourth Street. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY in the CITY. 


FRANCIS TOMES & €0,, 


beg leave to call the attention of 





BUYERS FROM NEW YORK AND ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


TO THEIR 


LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK 


OF 


TABLE AND FINE CUTLERY. 
FINE FANCY GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SUITABLE FOR 


WEDDING 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
LONDON SILK UMBRELLAS. 
Toilet Articles 
FOREIGN phan ny.|% 


NO. 6 MAIDEN’ LANE, 
Near Broadway, N. Y. 








—— 


"Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 
“HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York. 
See Page 29 of this issue. 





VISITING CARDS! 


() Ene Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 





pay Coens s. now ake Ds samples, sirleg of 
ie stra Styles. 
ga pti 06.99 Main St. Brockton, Mass. 





MANTIE, 
RES, with book of 
. Sivas fall instructions oe new 


a 

100 ass’td pictures, 50 cla, They are Heads, ~~ 4 Animals, 

Birda, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 7, 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to inti the 
Also, 5 _—— GEM CHROMOS 

for 10 cta, ; 50 i cts, Agents wan’ 

~ws t Tote ake Se eg mg 


we war. Ne. T. AN & CO $91 P pneab- 
. > 
ie See i eee ee 
footed 1s eeneee 


= of Photographic 


ee 





ib +i 











SDRAC& Abenne agaule fa farese for Sets. Bend 


lanente Wanted. A LE & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


2) Pash Ral ian ge son 

A000 FEISS 

~~ PIANOS, ORGANS ETC 
Oo e q 


and guezentecd, Send stamp for Cat 


E, & G. G. HOOK & ! HASTINGS, B 
Builders of nearly 800) organs, including the six 


eee a IRAED TOBY 
BACON & KARR, 


(late Bacon & Raven and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


The Oldest and Best Make of 
Pianos, in. the Market, 























Warerooms: 


No. 225 Greene St., near Waverly Place, 
New York. 





|A Great Offer!! 


wa will d vi r Hotge lidays dispose o 


Genie ps nanibeccatig fanned 


let at ¢ Pat ex pmoly hom P 5 tal 
is, Gentes 
Mercer St. New he verte 


HORACE WATERS & SONS. 





Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 


M. J, PAILLARD & 60., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


Musical Boxes 


of Standard Reputation. 


WEDDING, HOLIDAY, and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS. 
The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonies, 


Patented in the United States, England, and Ger- 
many. 


REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


Patented August 20th, 1870. 


A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and sub- 
stantial expression of friendship and affection. 


Fresh Importations Received Weekly. 


Musical Boxes Made to Order. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 
@ Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired. 


M.J.Paillard & Co., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 


" STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 











R. GOULD, WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
Woutiatae’ Mua. Fad taetoet cond te for catalogue of 





STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 Kast 14th St., N. ¥ 





| GEO, WOODS & CO.'S ORGANS, 





These remarkable instruments have excited much 
interest and enthusiasm among musicians in this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 
Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 

Beautiful Tone, 
Thorongh Workmanship, 
and Elegant Designs and Finish. 
Persons of influence in musical circles are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 
the demand for these instruments tn their respective 
vicinities. Address 
GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgepert, Mass. 
Warerooms 8 Washington 8t., Boston; 170 State 
Gt., Chicago; 38 Ludgate Hill. London. 





Wess _ ates oe RR rT PT 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO-FORTE 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


CHICKERING HALG, 


130 Fifth Avenue, corner of Eight- 
eenth Street, 


where they will be pleased to receive their friends 
and the public. 


HAINES PIANOS, 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


purchesiige Plano-Forte and if not too late, by all 
Mons of the the "op 8 aeealan TE — 
twenty-tive yours, ‘They ave every Improvement, 
are and guaranteed. Do wot be influenced 
aa +f agents = eee but go to head- 

The above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 
Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 2st St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, forsale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. Caanpier, Box 
2787, New York. 


ee a: 























The GUILD PIANOS are famous for Fannd Aeap—~ woe and 
qurenilitg of of workmanship and fine lities.— 


. e recommend them, as an eney eupest sell: 
able and sati —Oliver 

"Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


2” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & co., Boston, Mass. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warercoms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Bstablished 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Circular aad 1 rice-List. 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 





















PRICE $130. 

STEC SWSea Page OLD MEDAL. 

ORGANS. 
Inprovements: Now 

Da eee 

HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & 60. 

Guvgca ju Gare Oncans, 


RAVEN & CO., 
PIANOS 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 
See e et | 
Mt . ~- esta upon ep 





GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
Sen Sera SEED, ORE YeOm Chale eepefence eleny have at- 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them 


UNEt UALED 
for their TONE, TO’ WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM, KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave,, 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above Ith Street), Nog. 1,3,5, and 7N/Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


CHAMBERS’ * 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK I! a t? 
Before petra zee buy, send for circulars, and 

unlimited. Piano font for o- 
proval and ——._ bers! 





se Pactery, 
4th Aveaue, New Tork. 





HOTELS, ETC. 








Haveyou apy thought of going to California? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 
. You want to know the best routes to take’ 

Theshortest, safest, quickest, and_ most com- 
fortable routes are those owned by the Chicago 
and Northwestern vere p Comper. Itowns 
over two thousand m road there 
isin the country. rr any ticket agent to 
show yon its maps and time-cards. Ail ticket 
— ean. sell you through tickets by this 
rou 

Buy your tickets via the Chicage and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, quam, 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, 
Duin Here Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
‘ison, hiwank ee, pape all points west or porth- 
west of Ch 


icago. 
If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
PR 4 petra will buy your tickets by this route 
take no other. 


an@ Couplers, the celebra 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 
of Moving Trains, the regularity with. which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for run- 
ning Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 
This is the ONLY LINE ronning these cars 
Miiwees Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 


t Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for all points west of the Missocri River. 


For Rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN BUGHITT. W.H.STENNETT. 
General Superintendent. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO; ILL. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTHL, 


aii gens Louis, ib ai 
LAVELLE, WV ARNER&CO., Proprietors. 
thoroughly evs o Lae carepainted, 
. oad is sat geared pear aie 


center of ee 
te amusement. 


itsine grapepitosaies Pica aaa 
an Bd geottiomen 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
(Late Westchester H 
on the Rprorean, laa. corner Broome 


street and 
fis ere etter Grand Cen orse-cars ware conve ies 
sengcre from the orer DARHOW, Provrictor.” 


TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE G NSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
Vay, Aae 
PLYMOUTH ae Ses ‘ 
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TO GLOSE THE $ 


Paris Costumes, 
Paris Cloaks, 
Paris Street Suits, 
Paris Embroidered Overdresses, 
Ball and Reception Dresses, 


Kte.,, Ete., 
will be offered at VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLELCO, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. . 
ADDITIONS 


Holiday Dress Patterns 


Calico, Plaids, 
Serges, and Diagonals, etc., 


on MONDAY NEXT, PLACED ON SEPARATE 
COUNTERS AND MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE 860, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
Great Bargains 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


STRIPED AND PLALD PLALD ENGLISH E BO 

25 Cents PER YARD, y Bie tee, 
FRENCH BEIGE PLAIDS, 

5 CENTS PER YARD, formerly 50c. 
CLOTH-COLORED SERGES. 

40 CENTS PER YARD, formerly 750, 


¥RENCH DIAGONA’ LAIDS, 
“ a0 5 CENTS PeR YARD, formerly $1. 


6-4 FRENCH CAMELS’ HAIR P 
$1 PER YARD, formerly $2.25. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


EXTRA. QUALITY 
FAILLE DRESS: SILKS. 


Colors. 


SEAL BROWN, NAVY BLUE, 
CREME, SULPHUR, ROSE, 
CIEL, GRIS ARGENT, 


LYONS FAILLE, $1.00 per yd., formerly, $4.50 
o co B50 oe “ 4.00 














“ oo 3.00 “ 3.50 


oe “ 2.50 “~ 


ARNOLD GONSTABLE&CO, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
PERSIAN AND TURKISH 


CARPETS: AND «RUGS: 


Woven. Draggets, 
IN SQUARES AND BY THE YARD. 


Plain and Damask Floor Linens, 
Hearth and Door Rugs, 





IN ALL FABRICS- 
Vestibule and Stoop: Mats, 

Sheepskin Rugs and Mats. 

A large assortment of the above goods just received. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE ACO, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


eS 
Financial. 


THE PRESIDENTS FINANCIAL 
PROGRAMME. 


Tue President in his Message suggests 
the following measures as important in 
connection with the question cf specie 
resumption: 1. ‘tA repeal of so much of 
the Legal-tender Actas makes these: notes 
receivable fur debts contracted-after a date 
to be fixed in the act itseli—say. not4ater 
than tbe Ist of January, 1877.” 2. ‘' That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to redeem say not to exceed $2,000,000 





monthly of legal-tender notes, by issuing 


. eae 3.65 Savte pha 


piven ns ranging from $50 to 
each.” 8. "bint cmokie Aisin 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to accu- 
mulate gold for final redemption, either by 
increasing the revenue, curtafling experises, 
or both.” : 

With the first of these suggestions Con- 


.} gress cannot in honor and good faith com- 
4 ply. Thelegal-tender notes were issued with 


the legal-tender quality attached to them 
as a part of the notes themselves, and that, 
too, without any limitation of time as to 
be continuance of this quality. These 
notes, 80 far af they are in the liands of the | 
people, belong to their holders as really * 
and as fully as any other evidences of 
debt; andthe; Government has‘no fight to 
dispossess them of a single quality which 
they had at the time of tssue. They con- 
stitule a contract between the Government! 
aud their holders, and this contract the; 
Government cannot change against their 
cdnsent without « breach’ of faith, any) 
more than it can change its contract with 
the holders of its bonds. The ndtes which 
it holds in its own Treasury it may ‘dispos- 
sess of the legal-tender property, if it sees 
fit to reissue them, or substitute for them 
similar notes with the exception of this 
property; but the notes outstanding in the 
hands of the people are in this respect:.be- 
yond its lawful control, except at the ex” 
pense of good faith. 

The only difficulty that we have with 
the President’s second ‘suggéstion/is that 
the rate of interest proposed is probably so 
low that it would defeat the end aimed at. 
Funding lega!-tender notes is a good idea— 
indeed, a return to the otiginal idea _pro- 
vided for in the first) two dssues, which 
should never have been sbandoned; yet it 
is doubtful whether a bond bearing interest 
at the rate of 8.65 per cent. would answer 
the purpose. Secretary Bristow proposes 
four per cent. as the rate of interest, which 
is better. Yet even such a bond would not 


|be likely to command much success in the 


market. The people could generally do 
better with their money than to invest it 
in a-three-sixty-fiveor even a four-per-cent, 
bond. “To make fanding a success the in- 
terest must be high enough to create a. 
motiye for it. ma 

Phe President’s third suggestion’ deserves 
the earnest consideration of Congress. If 
we are to have specie resumption in 1879, 
then we must havea sufficient accumulation 
of gold in the Treasury, to. meet the.re- 
quirements of the idea. And to this end 
there must be an increase Of revenue, ora 
decrease of expenses, or both; or the Goy- 
ernment must buy gold by the issue 
of bonds. The President re¢omtmends a 
reduction of expenses to the lowest point 
consistent with the demands of the publie 
service, and also suggests the restoration 
of the tax on tea.and coffee, which would 
add about $18,000,000 annually to the revy- 
efue, without increasing the prices paid 
for these articles by consumers, The aboli- 
tion of the tax was a blunder which ought 
td have been corrected at the last session of 
Congress. 

All revenue bills must inthe firstinstance 
originate in the Howse of Representatives; 
and here the Democrats are largely in the 


‘majority: What they will do is quite un- 


certain; yet they would be wise for them- 
selves as a party, and not. less so for the 
country,..in. seeking to adopt a set of 
measures that will facilitateand secure the 
resumption of specie payment at the date 
specified by the law of last winter. The 
national faith is pledged to the result and 
no party is worthy of confidence that aims 
to defeat it. 
re ——_____ 


-MONEY. MARKET, 


Tue constantly diminishing reserve of 
the Associated. Banks, while having the 
natural effect of making higher rates of 
interest on call loans, has no effect on the 
stock market or on the price of Govern- 
ment securities of a weakening tendency 
The brokers are readily . accommodated 
with all the money they require on mis- 
celianeous securities, Dut the rates have 
heen advanced about 1% per cent. since our 
last report, The Bank Statement of Satur- 
day exhibited a loss of only $58,300 in the 


reserve, the excess above the required 25 


pere 4 ere: 575, against $8,- 
171, é i ‘But the ‘small 
loss of mide is deceptive as indicating the 
actual condition of the banks, their loss in 
legal.tender for. the week»being $2,359,300. 
They gained in specie $1,381,900 and Jost 
in deposits $3,696,400, while the. circula- 


tion was “inereased to the’ extent of $367,- 


700. 
‘The loss in legal tenders is, ‘doubtless, 
chiefly .owing to remittances of currency 


to. the West, and _ the Street comforts itself” 


with the thought that all the money | that 
has been sent to the West will inde time, 
be sent back again. And a good part of it 
will be; but the growing demand for cur- 
rency at the West, as business increases 
thefe, must cause more money to be re- 
tained.’ “It is well to rementber, too, that 
the legal-tenders are steadily diminishing 
and that the circulation of the New York 
banks is also Jess than it-has been. For 
example, the circulation of our Associated 
Banks *'is now ‘but’ $19,218,300, while 
jast year at this time it was $24,804,300 
and in 1878 was $27,167,200. A revival of 
business, therefore, would be likely tovcanse 
a very stringent money market. For the 
present money is easy at 5 to 7 per cent. 
and there is not much danger of say great 
change. before. the.close of the »year;.al 
though, according to’ past experiences, 
there will be a more active money market 
in January than we have st present. 

The gold market remains very steady, 
the ing and closing prices of the week 
shov “put very slight ¢hanges. The 
closing rate was 114, but the tendency 
was to lower points. The message of 
President Grant effectnally quieted all ap- 
prebensions as to a war with Spain or with 
any. other power, and deprived the‘ bulls” 
in gold of any pretense for advancing the 
price. 

In Government bonds: there is a very 
quiet market, with emall dealings. for.in- 
vestmént purposes, the entire sales-on Sat- 
urday being to the extent of only $177,500, 
chiefly fn 10-40s, 67s, and 6s of 1681. , 

On the Stock Exchange there is"but little 
business doing of a speculative character. 
The illness. of Jay Gould and the repudia- 
tion of some of his old contracts growing 
out of the “ Black Friday” gold transac- 
tions have bad ‘the effect.to create a whole- 
some suspicion of him and of bis brokers. 
An operator who makes an illegal contract 
and. then pleads the ‘gambling act” in 
justification of his. non-performance of an 


obligation cannot long continue to be a 


leader on tbe Stock Exchange, where so 
much must be left tothe good faith of the 
contratting parties; 

There was not much activity dtring! the 
week; but at the Close>the quotations 
generally showed an advance, larger in the 
Western railrodd stocks than in any other 
of the active shares, owing to the increased 
rates for freight. The advance in North- 
western Preferred Was 2}, in 0.0. CO. &1. 
23, Lake. Shore 28, Illinois Central 8; in 
St. Paul , and. Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Preferred 8. . Western Union Telegraph 
advanced but 2 percent, after the announce- 
ment of the usual quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent.; and New York Central but } 
per Gent., which also declared a dividend 
of 2 percent. Kansas City Preferred de- 
clined 1}, Atlantic and Pacific 2, and 
Union Pacific 4. The chief speculation 
has been in Lake Shore, a‘ bull” move- 
ment having been undertaken in the stock 
by an adventurous clique of operators, in 
opposition to the well-known convictions 
of the Commodore, who makes no secret of 
his belief that the stock is selling fora 
good deal more than it is worth. 

There has been no movementin Congress, 
beyond the offering of a resolution by Sen- 
ator Bogy in favor of” ig custom- 
houses in| backs, calealasad t to test the 
feelings Of the mujority in relation to the 
finances; but Do one anticipates any change 
of importance from congressional action 
for a long time to come, 

The daily reports of failuresin every de- 
partment of, business do not create any 
uneasiness, as they are nearly all of firms 
long suspected of weakness and ‘of no 
special importance. They indicate a general 
shrinkage of values, however, and a decreas- 
ing business, which is not altogether the 
result of either declining production or of 
lessening consumption. apy of the fail- 
ures of the past few months have been occa- 
dened WS.+ the ener tle by a few large 
concerns Of the business which had before 








been shared by a good many small ones. 
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Chatham... ccccccccedses oes si 440 
City: ..<0. ov ccee pc cueenerpaneasoete 
Commerce...... Pree Ae 
First National... woes fb ted eeey bas 
PaltOWs an 6 gobo < courts ce © cteumes cue 
Gallatin oe sptibabaeas'eueds . -182 
Gold eRe er eee tees rt eee 120 
BESDAVOE. NS iD cocivebadahe bbe vosckbee ; 
Tebprans’ and Traders’........ bid 
TPVI absatpece “ass pci bat viny tact 





Manhattan... 
Mercantile... 


New York........... So etetces vee. -1338% 
New York Couvnty....... ee 230 
oth Natiofial....2.......6....... 80 ; 
| fo sie sangteccceccesec ean ehOOM | 


Re Tee eames reer seseesas cna “he 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. : 


U.S. Government .B Bonds of all. issues: 
and denominations bought and sold direct’ 
at current market-rates, for immediate de-" 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit. 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, ete., at- 
tended to on favorable terms; ~ 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons aod American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


$10 to $500 ics: leads. to gta Stzans often 


laini everything, 
and copy of the Wall Street Review SENT FREE 


Brokers, 7:2 BROADWAY, New yoRK. "* 


TWELVE PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 
aa eaace. and ; ho a ane: pbiamconcln, 
prope earur.s so 0 gto ter net fender een per 
We have Soake eeehen applications 
All inga uiri wered 


—_ on x for loans. es answ 
promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
‘furnish new d 


and esti Bs 
fels. be iectdencen, Countey Wi tages, ., 
fo wren 
FOR Bank, Wit With BUILDER'S LOAN. 


ood Hes ro not to. exosedone tira 
Mone bealenes ay never lost a dollar. wo pay t. ike 
terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
crevice on fer ereptricy a certain. 
y is now 
Ta References in every State in mat 
B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, K 
tw-coliestions throughout the West a ake 


SENT eee $0 10 


ea and wil pay t Biceks ned 


8, et i totes a 
Bix eer, Ceut., ag 
deposits subject 


Co., Bankers and Broke 
~ BY sen & Street. New York. P.-O. a 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cent. PROFIT, 


“How to Do It,” a Book * Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and aaa, 2 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


ings is of brokera, 
wesoitd Pulnowsand a issoust iEN PER Cece | seme 
y to American Exchange Nat Nati tonal al Bank 
New ork) and ow ue etoleg EP 
nang ded have never O'S 0 thing but +4 uN Eccane 
eir ikke wooren and 
ty: our New York Bank. Our paper is ys at 
—z" New Yo because mge clean Pe at ma Yo 
Fav. ve loaned millions, and at a do has ever been 
lost. For details ad address ARY. of. the Central 
Tindis Loan Agency, J les P.-O box 687, 


INSURANCE TRUST ASSOCIATION. 


EVENING POST BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


‘P-O BOX 6420. 
Loans and Investments on Western Securities. 
Life Insurance ae Bought, Valued, and Money 
Loaned on them. aid-up Policies Obtained tor 
highest amounts. 
Epo rtant information now ready for every Policy- 


‘Association has no ction with any Life 
Insurance Company or Officers. 


REFERENCES: 
GEQ. E. BAKER, Cashier ist National Bank, New 


EB. H OTS ERKINS Cashier Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank, New sock 
Box _B.F.B 


H. ROGERS, late Cashier Pacific Bank, San Fran- 


Cc. H. HATCH, Counselor. 
. C, COMSTOCK, Manager. 
All « d will receive prompt attention. 


“HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Broadway _ corner Cedar St. 


Cash Ca teats... oe 
Cash Saree 


San. i 1875. a ddagy 6 $1,429,964 
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December 16, 1875. | 
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LADIES 


WHO REQUIRE MOURNING OUT- 
FITS AND WANT THEM STYLISH” = -’*’ 
AND BECOMINGLY APPROPRIATE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, SHOULD _ 


nada JACKSON'S 


No. 129 BROADWAY, COR. WAVERLEY PLACE 


wills 
M°SORLEY |" 


tally wish to impress upon Tipon the mfads Poe eelen 


quality and afa lesp price than the eame can be pur- 
Ghased el da a esp price inspection will anply 


repay. 








DRESS. COODS#< * 
glish recently sold for 3ic., reduced to > 20c. 
Finan Sar iting, Feo recently sold for 37}c., reduced to 


French 1 Poplin, ai silk and wool, recently sold for TSc., 


aneca Cashmere, very wide, recently bola’ for $1: 
reduced to 62c. 


‘mou RN — coops. 
Black Alpaca, recentig body c., reduced to 
jack Al pqcent} sid or Vg 2 to 
lack Cashmere, recently sold for ibe., reduced 


ick to 
Black Cashmere, reoeel y sold “Ter $1.25, seueege to 


‘BLACK GILES. 
coun iy Sas fox 


Be " 
Back Regen ‘reseatly Sola for for! aoa Ri b 


COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS. 
pee: Sapte 2 plain ~~ yy all shades, recently 
Striped ipod sik in all colors, recentl¥.. 
ae for $1.25, reduced to 7! 
LADIES’ SUITS. ‘$ 
a ee Suits, recently sold for $14, re- 
wig ghe ton seonkae $18) re 
Paris 

CLOAKS. re 

Beaver Cloth Cloaks, recently sold for $7, reduced to 


Beaver Cloth, Cloaks, p Fecentiy, & sold at $10, ‘reduced to | 
Cloaks, recently sola for $18, reduced to rt 
we ty Cloaks, recently sold for $30reduced to |” 


600 Im: 
1 


CLOTH AND CASSIME RES. 
a Faster Beayer, recently sold for $2.76, reduced | 
wart Castor Beaver, recently sold for $3.50, reduced 

1-wooi € 1a. fi reduced 
Al Roel. Copbenenevrecentiy, sold for $1, to 


A‘GREAT SACRIFICE. 
600  Barrece of ip ele. oles in seal brown, at 


those Rape «oy #2 uperyerds — « 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 


» %45 Grand Street, New York City, 
Near Bowery. # 


HOLIDAY. GOODS - 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St,, N.Y: 


ALL LINEN 
LADIES’ INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 1 INCHES 
SQUARE, 25 CENTS EACH. 
MEASURE THE 8I7E 
BEFORE YOU BUY THEM 
ELSEWHERE. BARGAINS. 
OVER 1,00 DOZEN 


PPeeTITiri titer et eer 





cece ett Ose Shee eta e ee POP OROSESee ane POO PePPOOOOOETes Henne eeeee 


ais Lingn—half ES eK iii. 


a oa csietsota. 
naa anne Gent a Linen—from 36c., 
oecaies and Gents Linen Handkerchiefs—Hemmed— 


IN "HALF-DOZEN BOXES. 


Nt BOe., 60c., 75e., &5e., $LTHEBOX.UP, 
Ladies’ Silk Handkerchiefs, 
e., 35c., 50c., up. 


Examine our stock of Gefite’ Sik Mumiers, 
povtnrrnnnant : 
ALB CENTS ON 1 THE DO ee 
SILK GUIP URE CAPES, 
$3, $3.38, $3.75, up to $20. 





at 8c., 10c.; 15¢., 200. 25e., Se. , 75¢., up. denhcwe 
NOTTINGHAM . CORTAIN NES Be, NRPS. ibe. Be., Be. , Se. 


_ CURTAI radvaril Barer ioc, 


* WELL bpd en INSPECTION. 


DPOUTR AND APPLIQUE LAGE |, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, |: 


Nos. 809, 811, 811 1-2 Grand St.,_ 





rs Sane gs refinspolhfor ese a 


p, Tent Sixth Annual Greeting. 
oC, MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


Warr HE 


EW YEAR'S. 


they Come). 


SANTA CLAUS 


(Ee RIDLEY & SONS, 





| 909,311, 31/4 Bratt St, H | 
be 


Pleased to receive his young friends and their’ 
_ Parents in his, 





seeeenececseses 


i > NEW ComMopious QUARTERS, : 


Pret r Sit ee Sere eee ee errr ers) 





NO: SENSATION AL 


METHODS WILL a. TO ‘DRAW 
THE CR Ss. * 


teen tee tenn ceeeeeseeeetee 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


Viv Maney « Goons 

's undoubtedly the most  srqumiate in this City and 

one 
THC HP-O8- td 4d -0)-+ ream ete OD) 


{LARGEST IN, AMERICA.:: 


o 


‘ {LEATHER GOODSHy 
eee Pes 
RI LE 
RLD finest cera L 


RIDLEY 0 Cigar Cases, Dressing and RI 
| Bae iy 
d § x ry 50G,, 1, Up, 




















vos 071 gan TA STA A COMPANY’S 


bs ‘gAsEMENe A 
nove vor evenvnopi. 
ties ae , 
DOLLS. 


DOLLS. 


~ EARGEST- air 


of tie finest Dolls ever oer 


Spratacss 
sor,” Gdns evefe pe) CmINA =. 
: EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY, 
Se) | The spock!@annot be described. 
_ COME AND SER. 
yy _Wette positive our 
“tee 


We have at least four times ‘more space to 
transact our business than last season, employ about. 


‘SEVEN HUNDRED CLERKS, 
| ond eepech to sive our baer) brit every convenience 


et) SABBATH-SOHOOLS 
. , SPECIAL DISCOUNT. ALLOWED. 


Goods delivered free of of charge, by our wagons, to 
all parta' of the City, Brogklyn, Jersey City, and A Ho- 


iu THE, EXTENSION.. 


boken. 


EDWARD RIDLEY &* SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 3111-2 GRAND ST,, 


“NOS. 56,58, 60, €, 64, 66,88, AND 3 ALLEN 8T., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 





Diss Sriks. —Those wiio' are’ accus- 
tomed fo rely upon Cheney’ “Bfothers’ 
colored gros-grains “for fall and winter 


at, the leading retail dry-goods stores, 
The favorite fints a pert gl navy- 
blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., are in 


4 complete harmony withthe heavy quality 


‘and half-luster yof these silkg and produce, 


ye 


¥ n that) 
fil is are oy Ot ok the a blic of. 








"OS. 56S oak cut Soak the 





built and finished 1 expressly to supply their wants ¢ 
the coming H to, supply 


aeaa be found lower than ‘ 


to our premises now completed, gives us, > actual 
measurem Pps nine sae ut} 
eighty-fixe ¢ ) feet for the accommodation of our |. 


costumes will now find full lines of them |’ 


admirableeffects:in costumes made either! |. 
of silk alone or,of silk and woolen goods |*;: 


‘their dutability., ‘Tried in all kinds of hard | 
service, they are always satisfactory. The 
fabric ddes not cut-nor dorth¢ ¢o! aye | 
ae aan coustan Proy, r 
rg aerate econ 
As other them of 


: Nosh 809, 84%," 211 1-2. Geant. Birt, | 


HO Neil&Co., 


827 and Bow Boe ct HE a 


L THEIR TWIENSE S STOCK 


MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, - 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 
> FANCY SASHES, 

ROMAN SASHES. 
‘a aie Leg ye. 50c. to 70c. per yard ; werrenget 


rand Stach MAN'SASH nmmpons, $1.25 ana 
FANCY SABE IW ALL "THE NEW PAT. 


LACE GOODS.: 


Novelties in Made-uv LAOR GOODS, especially for 
HOLIDAY PRES 4 


teat AEN NES .D Bows. 
sine Woon in Ry LACE Am 
Linen Se FLINGS IN: ENDLESS} VARIETY. 
as aad Gente? itial Handkerchiefs. 
“TIES FOR aoa al PRESENTS.” 


’ Bren 





KID GLOVES, 


ty: HOLIDAY bet ereersy, } 
500 dozen Gloves, $1 per pair; every pair war- 


RIDLEY eS RIDLEY || nets 

RIDUMY 1 Of very rion F RIDLEY | ore a s. seven § and 6 buttons. $1 $1 and upward. 
RIDLEY Russia Leather and Seal RIDE FELT HATS — 

RID » T3 Gay Se upto RIDLEY a 

RID ~RIDL Ae ade SE BT DCR. eve 
RIDL RIDLEY! Fine Felt ‘Bhp ts m, 25¢e. to 

: RID a ARES SoA USoaginity of Felt Hats in Cream 

. RID RIDLEY! 
wh enn TRIMMED HATS. 


CLOSING OUT 
IMMENSELY ‘REDUCED PRICES 


FROM $5 TO $10. 


SILK VELVETS.. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Good quality Black Vel 9. 50 to $2.50. 
25 3 pieces 2 28-inch Mantilla ss worth $6, 
Velvets from $1.20 to all shades. 


BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS. AND FEATHERS: 


5°0 do 

‘Feather pints at Ze. te Cream and Blue Cream Tips. 
Fine Feathers and oer s° for a6 og J wear. 

Fine Roses in Pale 

©” Dress Sets from ry to a 


Go to- ONeill’s 
(HOLIDAY, PRESENTS, 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave, and 103 W. 20th 


KID GLOVES. 


iz Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311 Sita. Grand St, NY. 


SPECIAL OFFERING, 





ENS B 
— een pee Rote BUTTONS. — 
OPERA Gloves... 48 CENTS PATER. 


a 24, 000 DOZENS MONOGRAMS | 


Fatt BRON ae ‘2 BUPTONS, rt Pain. 
fres, {3 BUTTONS, $1.15 PAIR: 





“FULL LINES OF OUR 
REAL KIDS. 
2 BUTTONS, $1.9, 3 BUTTONS, $1.7. 


= como Ss” 
UNTLETS at sc... and "Se. per 
"Bagram anarn ror 





uae 
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tedbiee eee eeees seth esee sol 
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Sowyd conde. th hr te eee 


“UNDERWEAR CLEARING OUT, 
|. EOWARD WIOLEY-& “SONS, 








| Qi Stand, 22 4 every ¢ 
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Doe Ww ENED EET pat | ‘ 


7 a Acs, dresses, skates, etc.. were TOY 
3 thists isi the first: exhibi~ TOY 
DOLLS on dhs DOLLS a PARE 9548 
S8i-LS inthe large window next the main 3 
* , ers, monet : Sarina sour ol ou emo cae 
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JOHN Ro TERRY, 
meareprpriors Mapes oruame or 
HATS AND FURS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SealSkin _sacgues,, a Specialty. 


Fancy Fars; ‘Mink and Sable Sets; Seal and other 


'| ‘Gloves, Caps, and Fur Trimmings. 


The choicest and largest assortment in New York of 


RICH FUBS. 
No. 865 BROADWAY, 


‘Just above Union Square. 


MME. A. PALMER 


begs t6 informrher friends and customers that she 
aasopmed another store 

“RT 797 BROADWAY, 
(Under the Sf. Derinis Hotel, nedr Kleventh Street), 





‘| where will be on Exhibition 4 full and Complete As- 


sortment of all the latest Parisian and Berlin Styles 


‘| 0f Autuma@ an@ Wintér Cicaks and Suits in the most 


erehe varieties. w= 
Ladies’ own, material made up in twelve, hours 
notice, and a,perfect fit guaranteed by 


MME. A, PALMER, 
{207 BROADWAY, 


TeTy i bolr son Primce and Houston 
day soute new designs fa suits 
and Cloaks are on ion. 





Ru. Macy it 
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wR. H. MACY & 60, 
14th st. ‘and. 6th: Av. 
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Commercial, , 


DRY y GOODS, 


Tux chief point of interest in domestic 
cotton goods is the increase in the export 
trade, which begins to exhibit a very en- 
couraging degree of activitv. The exports 
for the last week were 4,565 packages, in- 
voiced at $332,000. ‘The exports of the 
year since January ist exceed those of the 
same time in 1874 to the extent of 14,300 
packages. Among the exports of last week 
3,000 packages went to China, 650 to Liver- 
pool, and 471 to Brazil. ‘There is not yet 
any great reason for counting upon a large 
export to Great Britain. But any export 
of manufactured cottons in that direction, 
however small, is a good cause for congrat- 
ulation to American: manafactures: 

There has “been but a small. business 
doing in the .package trade during the 
week and only to the extent of the current 
trade of the month. _ There-ismothing like 
& speculative movement in.any direction, 
nor likely to be any of importance until 
after the first of January. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand, but for small lots and 
chiefly for the ‘leading makes of heavy 
standards. In consequence of the large 
shipments to China, the stock in first hands 
has been so much reduced that some 
makes are closely sold up to the supply 
and prices are firmly maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of 
medium and fine grades are in 90d de- 
mand for the season, though the sales are 
in small lots; and in some makes « revis- 
ion of prices has taken place and lower 
rates established. Quotations are gener-. 
ally well maintained. 

Printing cloths bave been in somewhat 
better Sea and some large sales are 
Reokeh but prices are not materially 


a os are in good demand for the South- 
ern and Western trade and the new styles 
of plaids are readily taken. ' The supply in 
first hands of desirable styles is: small. 
Prices are now so low thatia Wectine ia not 
likely to take place. - The Albion Print 
Mills bave been rebuilt and are now in 
running order again. 

Ginghams are in limited @emand, as 
usva!l at this season, and the market: is 
quiet; 
season for the manufacturers of these goods 
that they cab véry well afford to waitfor the 
opening of the spring demand before mak- 
ing any demonstration. 

Cotton flannels are without special in- 
terest; but there is still a good demand for 
the low grades and prices are well kept up. 
Cotton coatings, imitations of mohair, are 
in good demand from the clothing trade 
and bid fair to be largely used for summer 
wear. 

Colored cottons are generally quiet, the 
sales being in smal] lots to the jobbers, to 
keep up assortments. Denims, checks, 

stripes, and cheviots are dull of sale, but 
prices are without important ebange. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in moderate 
demand, for dark colors chiefly, at steady 
prices. The supply in first hands is ample 
for the demand, but is by no means large. 

In other descriptions of Gomestic cotton 
goods there is nothing of special interest to 
be seported. The market is quiet and 
prices are unchanged. 








but there has been so successful a | 


fair demand Lhe prices are kept Ty hath b ol 


ima widad aoa not eae G Gary bees ‘carry over to ae 


Het season any goods than can be got off 
their hands, 





LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 13, 1975, 
PRINTS. 
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Worsted dress goods are in moderately " Amosk 


good demand for a féw favorite styles of 
alpacas and poplins, but the general busi- 
ness is small in fabictes of this pes 

Shawls are inactive and prices rule low. 

Domestic silk goodsare in good demand, 
the sales being mostly of handerchiefs, 
neckties, and black dress silks, while rib- 
bons are neglected. 

Domestic woolen goods are without any 
points of interest, and there is not much 
chance of any important change for the 
short remainder of the year, The cloth- 
iers are buying cautiously and mostly of 
low grade and medium fabrics. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in moderate 
demand and prices for the favorite makes 
are well maintained. business of the 
season in overcoatings has been consider- 

abiv in excess of last year’s sales. 

Repellants of desirable styles are in fair 
demand at steady prices. 

Fancy ¢Cassimeres aré in véry abundaot 
supply and the agents make an attractive 
display of new styles. The demand is fair 
for the season, but buyers are anticipating 
something still more tempting than has 
yet been offered. 

Worsted coatings are in better demand, 
although the sales are not quite so active 
as they,were last. year. ere iS an 
improved feeling in the market’ for these: 

goods; however, and the recent decision of 
the Treasury Department in relation to 
washed wools will be of special benefit to 
manufacturers. 

Flannels and biankets are in -imited 
demand and the salesof either are to a 
small extent, but at steady prices. 

Foreign dry goods are without.any. 
cided improvement. There isa Thane 
ter se ad the few styles of dress 
goats season and| 
the higher-priced od: Prone Yabel 











8. SULZBERGER & 60., 


291 Eighth Av., bet.'24th and 25th Sts. 


On MONDAY, 1b, a apd until the Holidays 
GRAND SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE, 


fee Sane = 


repopelarers, 


oh lous of Gants s* Shires aud Drawers at So. 










ee ‘ snteasceanmeaat 
500 Suits at $8.50; worth — : fa a SILKS. 
= 800 pieces Rich Colored 
50 SUK Seite, $86.50; Faille Silks at $1.25 
worth $50, . and $1.50, Fully 7c. a 
yard Redaction. 


5 Cases Rich Poplity Lk 
Melange, 25¢.; ° for- 
merly 50c. 4 


Cloaks at $4; worth $8. 
Cloaks, $6 ; worth $12, 


1,500 Rich Imported 
Cloaks, $8:50 to $35. 


Diagonal Serges, 30c. 
¥ and 35c. per yard. 
Good viilte at 45c. 
and 50c. 


Black Pes 5-= 
Black Cashmere in Lupin’s best anahin; 85c., %e., $1.05; tormeay i. 25, $1.37, $1.50: 
BLACK SILKS. 


50 pteces sublime quality, $1, $1.25, $1.50, from Auction. About 50 per cent. Reduction. 
1,000 Pieces Best Lyous Silk, Imported, $1.50, $1.75, $2. 
Satin-face, Very, Rich Gros Grain, and Very Wide. Not the cost of ———_ 


Black Alpacas, 30c. ; formerly 50c. 
Black “ Drap até,” Black “ ‘Drap de Dame,” Black ‘‘Crape Cloth,” 5.4 wide, 45¢. 


(MOURNING coops A SPECIALTY. 


BLACK SILK VELVETS, MAGNIFICENT, $3 TO $20 A YARD. AN IM- 
MENSE REDUCTION. 


Goods sent C.0.D. to all parts. All Goods Warranted as represented. 
if not, can be returned and money refunded. This will enable our Cus- 
tomers to deal with us and get the Lowest City Prices, no matter how 
distant from New York. 


Rodgers & Orr Brothers, 


183, 185, 187 HIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between Nineteenth and Twentieth Streets. 


HOLIDAY NOVELTIES! 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
IN RICH VIENNA LEATHER AND FANCY GOODS, ANGOT BASKETS, GENOA BAGS, Erc,, 
ELEGANT AND UNIQUE PARISIAN FANS, IN GREAT VARIETY AND DESIGN, 
INITIAL HANDEERCHIEFS, CACHEMIRE AND DUCHESSE LACE, SCARFS, BOWS, RICH LACE AND 
MUSLIN-TRIMMED ARTICLES, FEATHER TRIMMINGS, MARABOUT AND TITAN BRAIDS, Ero, 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES! 


PETER STEWART, 
bois ' ‘Fors! PI Soi 


OUR STOCK OF FINE FURS ARE, BEYOND‘ ALL COMPARISON, THE 


LARGEST, HANDSOMEST,. BEST SELECTED, AND CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 
OUR LONG AND SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE IN THB BUSINESS ENABLES US TO 
SELECT THE BEST SKINS FOR THEIR MANUFACTURE, 

AND THE EXTREME “DULL TIMES” LIKEWISE HNABLE US TO PROCURE THEM 
FAR BELOW THE MARKET PRICE, AS WE PAY. CASH FOR ALL. 


FOR CHILDREN WE HAVE WHITR FUR SACQUES, FINE GOODS, AT $3.75 AND. UP. WHITE FUR 
CAPS, 40 CENTS AND UP. WHITE FUR BONNETS AND HOODS, ELEGANTLY TRIMMED, 
VEBY CHEAP. WHITE FOR SETS, MUFF AND BOA, 80 CENTS, AND OP. 

AND ALL OTHER CHILDREN’S FURS IN PROPORTION. 


FOR LADIES, REAL SEAL SACQUES, 


$15, $19.50, $22.50, $25, $27.0, $33, $85, AND UP TO $150. 
gLEGANT REAL SEAL SETS, MUFF AND LONG BOA, WITH LOVELY TRIMMING, $13.50 AND UP. 
MINKS—ONE ELEGANT LONG MINK CLOAK AT $137, WORTH 450. ONE HANDSOME 
DARK, LARGE-SIZECAPE AT $65, WORTH $250. MINK SETS, MUFF AND 
BOA OR COLLAR, WARRANTED RBAL, 1, $7.60, 
$8, $8.50, $9, AND UP TO $37. 
RICH REAL LYNX MUFES, LONG FLOWING FUR, LINED WITH BLACK SATIN, $2.50 AND UP. REAL 
ALASKA SABI SETS, $9.50 AND UP. FRENCH LYNX, SABLE, MARTEN, 
ALASKA, AND OTTER, FROM $3.25 A SET, UP. 
REAL SHAUL CAPS, A VERY LARGE. ASSORTMENT, $2 AND UP. 
FUR TRIMMINGS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CUT FROM SELECTED SKINS, AT anour 
ONE-HALF THE PRICE CHARGED IN OTHER STORES. , 


Take our advice by seeing for yourselves, and go to 


PELES STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


(BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING sts) 














THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 
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JAMES MSCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY AND t tth ST. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
DRESS GOODS! 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR THE | == 
HOLIDAYS. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
LOVE. LOVE. LOVE. 


These hard times, the people know 
ro ber ter at eharen om, rae AS 
‘o buy for ¢ en com: ie pode. 
Leggins, Caps, ues, Drawers, (oods. 
Fad gods ~) Wanted. Goods is so complete, 
tees for infants’ feet; 

ilrens of ‘all Sitoen ter a Zor gizle and boys; 

Dolls made of worsted, for babies’ toys; 











Tene ntues 
To suit all mete bas any doubt; 

Choice ues ‘tor ladies on New Year’s Day, 
In every color, from grave to gay ; 

Shawls forthe house and opera, too; 

So you see we haven’t quite forgot you. 

And now, dear ladies, I'll panel =, rhyme, 
eaiae you - iS lin good 

And buy for children, young sant old, 
Goods to pro ect et them from the cold. 


LOVE, Manufacturer, 
313 Sixth Avenue, 


(Between 19th and 20th streets). 
N. B.—The Trade supplied. 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 





HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AGREAT FALL 


IN PRICES. 


LE BOUTILIER BROS. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


Black Silks from $1 to $1.85 


that are Real Bargains. 


COLORED SILKS, 


in Myrtle, Navy, Seal Brown, “ee, 
at $1 to $1.25. 


The Entire Stock of Dress Goods, 


Camel's Hair, Cashmeres, Merinos, etc., 
at Less than Auction Prices. 





- Embroidered Jackets and Sacques 


at about Half Price. 
LACE CURTAINS, 
all Qualities, at 33% per cent. under price, 
, and a great variety of 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
48 East 14th Street, 


in Union Square, New York, 


The Parisial Flower Co, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 
“ a LATEST NOVELTIES” 


h FRENCH FLOWERS, BRI Dal SETS and 
OgrRicn and FANCY 
ARNITUBES fo! 





for WEDDING Sead EVEN- 





TO eng 


VASES 
LRal PLANTS AND PERFUMED BOUQUETS, - 
A SPECIALTY, 


The Parician Flower. Cor Discount. 
he Pasian Hower, Company, 
28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors weat of University Place, New York. 


_ |, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF ona” 


GREAT BARGAINS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


REDUCTIONS in all the departments, OVER- 
D dollar. 
CHILDREN'S CLOARS at one-fourth thelr value. 
REAL LACE COLLARS AND °EMBROIDERI&S 
eo ents on the Gotan, as we give up the depart- 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, 


OPERA CLOAKS, 
FRENCH and BERLIN COSTUMES. 


MORNING WRAPPERS, Ete., Ete., 
all marked down for Holiday Presents. 


FURS, FURS, FURS, 


the entire stoc k of 
sold'by is for the next tmirty Gaye At 9 et Brothers & Leone! to be the 


WILSON & GREIG, 
No. 771 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 6TH AYV., 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., NEW YORK, 





will offer this week 


$100,000 
WORTH OF GOODS, PURCHASED AT THE LATE 


QREAT PEREMPTORY AUCTION SALES, 
AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRIUB. 





cuscavats == 


ALSO GIMPS, dar aa’ CORDS AND TASSELS, 
WINDOW SHADES, COBNICES, 


CARPETS, 


0 rolls Tapestry janes —h worth $1.25. 


Just out of bond an extensive assortment of the 
— superb des! in Axminsters, Moquets, Vel- 


ts, Body , Cte. 
V Singlish and American Oil-cloths, all widths, from 


“Subcaurs of cos Geactioton as ity. 


Country ve prompt 
attonts 


W.& J. SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


ip rich, bright colorings and n a great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
. VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 





A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTS, 
icent patterns, designed expressly 
pariors, -F00! halls, and stairs, 
with borders to. Tuatoh, which for drab Y are war- 
similar article far antes 
cial . pe line a pat- 
terns 0 best quality Brussels, fresh goods, 
ish Ot] Cloths, 
_ Super Taba Care eee. Rugs, 
CORTICINE, 
it VERIN: 
BANE NEG, OFKIGES, 0 SO RESTAURANTS, and od 


at Sista. Tr warm, pone, oa das. 
SP pete tr on 
649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


ant tee re ea 
meas 











MARK.) © = 32 Green Ft. Ney. 





MISFIT. CARPETS. 
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WM. §. LEIGH, 


FORMERLY WITH 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(COR. SEVENTEENTH STREET). 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES, 


JUST RECEIVED, aT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


A LARGE AND UNSURPASSED SELECTION OF 
THE VERY LATEST DESIGNS IN 


Moquette, Axminster, 
and Velvet, 
English Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three-ply and Extra Super 
Ingrain Carpets. 


oP 


Erion ciome 3 
English Oil Cloth, 
Druggets, Matting, 
Rugs and Mats. 


A SPECIALTY MADE IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Curtains, 
Cornices, etc. 


Particular attention is si 
vited before purchasing els 


where. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent meh and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 


bumber of Tus INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 


First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
Reidy in, in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its religious columns yet 





vely 
try to aa the highest literary merit with the |’ 


soundest political and social morality. 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, edacational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs. and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school ae 
ment, its column of the latest results of ibli- - 
eal research, and its record of clerical changés 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Ite market. reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of. 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 
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LINCOLN AND. HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
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preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots w becoming day by day a 
ineasure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums OVer 16,000 of these en- 
gtavings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 tnehung the bone In advance, postage free. 


Sabbeuabeteccscced $3 25 

Renewal Old Subscription for 3 in 
ecvance, Ppostare tree ee, including a aloes 
ar eee 600 


POSTAGE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38 Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of! painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of wav aunowend 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, Miss 
SEDGWICK, MRS. 8.c0 Mrs. SOUTHW 


HDaxh, Manaaier Fouusn 
BOKER, BAYARD 

Saxe, SOND AnD, | AMELIA Waa. 4. 
GHER, LLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 

miumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 

scriber. We have already given away more than 

14,006 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 

miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 

scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 

terms: 


WHY... 2. 20-00 $3 25 


POSTACE FREE ! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches, 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER ~~ world- 
renowned painter of the’ *‘ Emanci 
tion”), who was commissfoned by us to Prove tam and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in ite combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 
thirty different stones. The following is a brief de- 
scription of its salient features. © 

Pe is a a ag of portraits 

ting & one four pright 
-— beau engaged itdoor recrea- 
shade of 5 yensrabie tree, from a 





6; and the leture is oncsugg 
household picture, 2. sulted to any parler we 
room.” 





This picture has every appearance of a genuine oil 
painting and looks as weli as many paintings which 
sell for $235 to $50, or even more. We shali GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, sone in advan tree, 
pepe ce, 


mar ene item sar, ak a 50 
POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificen oe tool Be raving of Charlies 
Sumner by the eg eo ie, ts completed ana 
ready for Gelivory. bers friends 
will please un have this 


eh jlerstan thst 
slid work of art by sendine us the name of one 


6:00 im advance. This new and pa wy = 
ie ( THE INDEPENDENT) is went wertl 
SF 10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Ritchie nas cent, tor us seccurate and 
penutifal Steel President Grant and 
Vice-Presiden’ 1 Ergrarings of will send both of these 
fine of Bes eSeqmess fee Tus IypseP’ PEND- 
ENT on the grees VS 
1 Su in advance, postage 


free, including both bath of the above pee my $3.00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 ~ “etme Inches. 
We have beautiful Stee 


(from a piste 
made be Mr. Ritchie) Gt the famous Was Sonncts 
Bir. Lineo ats Cabinet. Bawia M brentna tee ar 


of our becoming 
mare Sal masrieae W e will present it to sub- 
bers for Tn THE INDEPENDENT on im the following 

1 Subscriber, one year, in. advance, tage 
free, including the above joe Kngraving...---- oS 83 60 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 

E WHITH jiouss WiTta 
INCOLN 

graphic-narrative of the 


scenes, events, and ons which transpired 
within the voputsaneoat its author, while resting at 


ee Wate House, en apot on a, pamows, — ng 
this book to subscribers for Tr INDEPENDENT on 
1 Subseriber, one year, 1 in Lagvence, ‘postage 

free, including the above -83.56 


4 “« PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By A, K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The m ket is ver Raye § in cargoes & 4 
invoices of Rio and t van Wee ead enka fo 
Thereisa brisk k de’ mand from. e for aot 


about tb Maricabos.—There is a 
Sys ferent 


Gs Goreremen t Javas.—The trade is Jimited to im- 
e wants of grocers. 
Fish AND SUP — Mackerel aré 
scarce and firm, Grams Bank Gods are higher. Box 
— Barrel He Salt.—Liv: 1 Fin: 

a gnod active demand and prices are firm. Bulk is 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market for For- 
~1 — Fruits tive, qouney deal- 


Raisins ‘take the lead the favorite with et 8 
doay, gee account of their fine raat vend sueouls y 
+ many houses are sel! ‘ 

There are ~ half-boxes of ordins nary Layers or of 
these who want 





almost unprecedented, and there can on - cares re- 
su = that is a reaction ts as soon as surplus 
as ae consumption. 
ARS.— ur last and during the first part 
4 the week Hefined “contineed in demand. At 
the gent iener prices. Ki ee all 
grades er ° ive. finery § 
are still in e Sempnd and largely over-sold, so 
Br tts bre have they become. Parties ordering ‘og 8 
Dbrend ¢an rely on them in — 
ng uniform im quality and free in Raw 
a market is still quiet, but firm. See re- 


vert oh ns. 
Ps in view of he 08 moderate stocks 





most surplas product 

hands, and the tone of the s market is stronger oe — 

Gi of Sugar § Syrups, hich, have ruling lo 
— small moe yoo hig. Md ‘ore 


teady, with | — | change to note, but me in- 
MOLASS “the aftivals of Louisiana Molasses. 
continue liberal, the larger portion ranging from 
prime to strictly prime. Choice and lots are 


rather scarce and are in good active demand. An ad- 
vance of ic. per gal. has been established —_* our 


last. Some of the late arrivals show of 
fermentation, which is unusual at this time ox the 
season. Grocery of Foreign are 

some extent, Louisiana 


the attention of the trade,to the exclusion of all 
other kinds. Geahr house is dull and unchanged. 
BA wry market continues firm and holders rey 


n e sy Re m- 
pee oe 20 Reports Cy haa produc no ye 
. e ; bu sition (previous ~ 
po y 


thought be improv 

inquiry for invoices and a ys 
ers. Japans.—Fine grades are in light st and &re 
rapidly going into consumption. 1 .—The at- 
tention of the trade is attracted te medium and fine, 
qualities, which are aplaGrely cheap. - hongs are: 


—— 


Beans, Sasver, fair 





estern. 
Pennsylvania, store- : 
Western »Gairy, wee. selected... bob 4. ani oy 


jomare. Gales tabs, ‘selected fren rr 


estern, tubs, poor to ay 


Aaddadaarn 
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WHOLESALE COUNTRY pPe 
DUCE MARKET. — 
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ASIIRS.—No change m Pots. Pearls nominal. We 

| Sprints way 
4 is $1.50 se 


At Aine latter rakes’ ote n that 


poe fee dairies entire, good i pr pri 
Goiries easire. © > Dod. 
Stete. firkins, selected ea... . 





in fair consumptive d {ir 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFFS.— Fiour.—T1 —The cos: uae dur-, 
ing the past w especially at th has been 


Tol 


eek, 
excecdingly dull. Recei; of all finde ie have been 
liberal, if not excessive. < at hand 
safely, at 600,00 bbis. Ins rate about one-half 
e Bi arriving as “unsound,” mrile ene demande. 
commen sequal d the gevespes. Bae | has fallen off. e 
regret to arrivals * Patents” and 
“Straight” 2 oWheat from the. Northwi 
that continues, prices of pee New urs 
ougit to advance. e Flour has a & fle do- 
mand, but arrivais are limited and prices firm. Buck- 


—— Flour has been plenty and. without much 


BUILDING _MATERIALS.—Bricks.—We _quote 
Pale, @ M., $2.50@3; Jersey. %4@5; Pama Is 
: Hi 


$i Up-river, $4 verstra: FS 
onts, won—Brown @12, Dark $ Red 
13@6; Philadel ;_ Baltimore, 


dD $ . 

$5 5004.25; Keene, $868.50 for Coarse and $12212.55 
for Fine; Martin's, i@1.50 for Coarse and ire 1.50 
tor Fine. Giass.—French Window is quiet but — 
arefirm. American Window is dull and 

what irregular. Hardware.—'The trade nde generally i“ 
been very dull and no indications of any early im- 
provement. a oy unchanged. ;— 
cargo. ren = ° oa State at 90c. 5 i eC 

ommou al ‘or Finishing ; and, 

Do toe Cominon and $140 -do, for’ finishing. ‘Yard 
priena, Gelivers included, 2e. # pei eddisions:. Lum- 


sete ds and. Dry do. do, Sou do. Oargoes atch 

, -. &D ry do. do., . e 
fouth, sighs ® ML Hardw bods--We quote, wilole- 
saie values by car-load, at abou $7 # M. for me 
for Ash: $38@48 for Whitewood ; $38@40 do. for Oak ; 


n 

OA TTL MARKE: £.—Beot Cattle have been more 
or jess irregolar caramel ts eweek. At one time the 
demand wus brisk and prices were at least one-quar- 
ter of a cent higher; but toward the close the inquiry 
became Jight a and rates wets - The ra ange was 
8@lie. for Native Steers, to wale pS potas 
gross cwt., ands@W. for Texas and Cherokee, to 
dress 55@56 bs. tor Veal Calves the 
fair at Be We.; but Grass-red were quiet and lower— 
quoted $@$i0 ® head. The sales though, were chi 
goade at $7. There is a scarcity of — ater. 
aay by ow a tation ey dog | 

ittle sought after : or shea co 
§0 for poor to choice, n anges fr oa fa 
and Lambs was not active, bat = lereer fooling wes 
noticeable. Poor to. o08 Seeep were quoted 4@7c. 
gnd good to extra Mon ogs 
were quiet at 94@9 sc ‘the receipts ~~ the | anny 
were &,576 Beef tu 93 lich Cows, 1,600 Calves. 
94.340 Sheep, and 33,038 yo oe 

COTTON.—Taere has a good demand foe 
“*spot”’ since our last and prices have advanced 
one-eighth of a cent, the market closing firm. 
sales comprise 7,Til bales (in @0 to arrive), of 
which 4 513 were taken Bor gpyert, & 205 for spinning, 

d 753 on speculation ‘ket for future 
ivery has Deen eg active ee advance of 
abous tive-sixteenths he firm. pe soee 
es ayeregute 43,500 ba 
asis LOW —— ing ” Pitetive ‘or December, 


13% @13 4-s2e. Jap 6. i>-Rec. for Feb. 
ruary, lo tin ibe ag Re ter) 2 tor 
4 3-82c. for May, 3c. for June, 


eer 1a be ud ae tse. for July. 
BILDES D LEATHER. 


demand fo the trade at about y 
Leaiber.—Hemlock Sele is 1m activedemand. Crop 


is steady. 
M.SCHLLANEOUS. —Candles.— are 
unchanged. Coal.—The quotations are, for Liver- 
pool House Cannel, gif@$is; ate Fw do., $12; 
Neweastie do. ; do., ; &- 


Steam, $6; Provincial % 
Vania, Fi catmorelund, ead est Virginia ‘Gas, $6. Bi 


nd Soft aod Broadtop, $67 amd An- 
eet 8 5.50, by the cargo. Drugs. is 
q puderaie. an prices are chang Gunny _ 
ala ts.guiet. Domestic firm and er. 

ad ay he stock is 1 and prices are 
North & 8h i, in cts.; 

yetail i quail ri ees: Clover. 

also wanted an’ the recent 


gdvanes is Sots inet. The ons fi 
Long Bye, 3 sett Short Oe ise ane ‘al 


eres. Copper Ingot be dy: oy selling slowly 
and in smal) lots. Pron. Tyne is in. opel gup- 
piy and prices are boob TD 

are in Waterers: "Yaw 

and wa ‘in Plates ER but eid with 
preat confidence. Zine is pad " 

OILS AND el and > Ler geed is 
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fight » but prises are piri Turpen- 
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A SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
NOVEMBER 30TH, 1875. 
(REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THR INDEPENDENT.) 


AxovuT the last letter that fell into my 
hands before I came onto this platform 
reads as follows: ‘‘I have been seeking the 
Lord for several weeks and have not found 
him. Ob! please pray for me, that I may 
find Christ.” Now I don’t know but the 
writer of that note is here to-night in this 
ball. If that person is here, I want to say 
that I think there is some mistake about 
this seeking Christ for three weeks and not 
being able to find him. I don’t think it 
will take take three weeks for an anxious 
sinner to find an anxious Saviour. Instead 
of our first seeking him, he seeks us. He 
takes the place of the seeker; and all those 
three weeks, or three years, or perhaps 
twenty years the Lord Jesus has been seek- 
ing the writer of this note. There is nota 
man or woman in this room to-night but 
that he is seeking after. I want now to 
give you my text: ‘For the Son of Man 
has come to seek and to save that which is 
lost.” That is what he came into this 
world for. That is what he left Heaven 
for. He had no other errand down here, 
only just to seek and to save that which 
was lost. And in this 34th chapter of the 
Prophecy of Ezekiel that I have read to- 
night how he seeks out those that have 
been scattered in a dark and clouded day! 
How he searches for them! And in that 
15th chapter of Luke we read there of the 
shepherd that lost one of bis sheep going 
afler the stray one, It was not the sheep 
that was trying to find the shepberd. It 
was the shepherd trying to find the sheep. 
We do not hear of the sheep calling for 
the shepherd; but we hear the shepherd 
calling after the sheep and looking for 
the sheep when tbey go astray. And 
the Great Shcpherd from Heaven came 
into this world to do that very thing. 
Now I seem to see in imagination that 
Palestine shepherd bringing home «his 
sheep that night, when that last one was 
discovered to belost. Isee them passing 
under the rod—for I am told the shep- 
berds used to hold a rod over them and 
use that rod to count them. He begins 
and counts; one, two, three, so oa up to 
Dinety and nine. He ought to have an 
hundred, and there is not. Hethinks “I 
have not counted them aright”; and be goes 
into the fold and counts them over again, 
and only makes pinety-nine. He counts 
them a third time, and says to himself: 
“Sure enough, one of them has gone 
astray. One of them is lost.” He leaves 
the ninety and nine in the fold, and he 
goes into the mountains and into the 
deserts and across the streams, and seeks 
till be finds that sheep; and when be finds 
it he bringsit back home. Who is it that 
rejoiceth? Isit the sheep? Undoubtedly 
the sheep rejoices; but the shepherd is the 
one that rejoiceth the most. As we read 
bere iu the Scriptures, he was more glad 
than the sheep. I tell you there has never 
been a man saved from the time of Adam’s 
fall until] the present time but what it has 
given God greater joy tosave him than it 
has,to the man to be saved. So also with 
the woman that had ten pieces of silver, as 
we read in the eight, niuth, and tenth 
verses. She probably had money in her 
pocket, and at night, what more natura) 
thing for her todo than to take out the 
money and tocount it. And she counted it, 
and found only nine pieces. And she says: 
‘*T will count them again. Ihave madea 
mistake.”” And she counts them again, and 
makes out nine. She don’t wait till the 
money finds its way back into her pocket. 
She mav neversee it again. It has gore 
astrav. It is lost. She don’t say: ‘‘1 will 
wait till itcomes back.” That is not what 
sbe does. She Ights a ennd’e and she 
sweeps the whole house. She s eks dili- 
gently till she finds it. Sbe makes a good 
dealtof dust, removes the chuirs and turns 
the sofa, goes back of the bureau, looks 
into all the corners, til! she finds it; and 
when she finds it she rej ices and calls the 
Deiglibors te rejoice with ber. Shedid not 
wait tillthe lost money found its way back 
into her pocket The woman sought till 
* she found it. These parables are given us 
to teach us how God seeks the lost sinners 
in their wretched condition, into which 
Adam by bis sin bas brought them. No 
sooner did the news reach Heaven that 
Adam bad fallen than God came right 
down, and in the cool of the day he was 
heard walking in the G@.rden seeking the 
lost one, crying: ‘‘ Adem, where art thon?” 
Adam did not cry: ‘Oh! my God! Oh! 
my Ged! Ibhavesinned! T have fallen!” 
God took the place of the seeker, and from 
that time until the present time God 
is seeking the lost, I might divide 
this audience into two clesses. There 
are Only two classes. The lost snd 
found. The lost and the saved.~ Now, 
my friend, which chiss do you belong 
to? If you are lost, I bring you good 


tidings. Icome here to-night to tell you 
‘that the Son-of Man is come to seek and 
save that which was lost. Why, when the 
Prince of Wales came over to this country, 
a few years ago, there was a great excite- 
ment all through the country. A great 
many people wanied to know what he was 
coming for. Was he coming to look at 
our institutions? Was he coming for his 
health? Was he coming to see our cli- 
mate? What was he coming for? Tbe 
Prince of Wales came and went, and did 
not tell us what he came for; but when 
the Prince of Heaven came into this world 
he told us what he came for. He was sent 
to save sinners. He came to seek and save 
that which was lost; and he is able to save. 
As we have been singing to-night, he is 
mighty tosave. I like to talk on this text. 
i like to get the wholesutroundings. I 
like to look back of it, and I like to look 
beyond it, and to go all around it. And 
you will find many a little text like that— 
setin pearls, You find, if you will look 
at the 35th verse of the 18rh chapter, 
that Jesus was come nigh unto Jericho ; 
and as he comes near Jericho he bears tbe 
cry of the blind man. I can just imagine 
the circumstances of this case. A few days 
before a man coming down from Jerusalem 
had been asked by this blind beggar for 
some money, and had taken his seat by the 
side of the blind beggar, and said to him: 
‘‘T bave no money to give you; but 1 have 
some good news totell you. I have just 
come down from Jerusalem, and I have 
seen the great Galilean prophet in Jerusa- 
lem. I saw him and talked with him, and 
Iam told he is coming down to Jericho, 
and he gives every man sight that asks for 
it. Now, he is able to give you sight; and 
if he comes down, don’t let him go by 
without asking for it.” Tbis is perhaps the 
first time he hears of this Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and this poor blind beggar says: “ He 
cannot give me sight. I was born blind. 
I never saw my dear mother and I never 
saw my darling wife. I never saw my own 
offspring. “He can’t cure me,” ‘‘ Well, be 
can give you sight,” says the man. ‘I 
saw a manwho was born blind and bad 
been blind upward of twenty years. I 
talked with him. He spoke to the Lord 
Jesus, and the man that was born blind 
got his sight.” ‘‘Is that a fact?” says the 
blind man. “Yes; I saw bim. And an- 
Other thing, he don’t charge any doctor- 
bill. He does all that he does out of 
grace—just for nothing. You do .not 
need any influential committee to call 
on him in order to get your case 
before him. You have as much in- 
fluence with him as the governor or 
any man on earth. All you have to 
do is to ask,and you will get everything 
you ask for.”” For the first time in bis life 
he begins to beistirred up and to reason: 
‘‘If He comes this way, I will surely ask 
him. I would like to see; but never ex- 
pected to see in this world.” A day or two 
after, his little child takes him out to beg, as 
usual, or perbaps “he bas been led out by 
bis wife, or perbaps he has a faithful 
dog to take charge of him and. lead him 
out, and the passers-by hear the cry: 
‘* Please bave mercy on a poor beggar. 
Please give.” And while he is begging, ail 
at «>ce he hears the footsteps of the coming 
crowd. Although he cannot see, be can 
hear; and there »rea great mapy sinners 
who are blind—who cannot see any beauty 
in Christ. We hope their deaf ears will be 
unstopped and they will hear the message 
of life. He heard thecrowd. He began to 
cry: ‘‘Who is this?” And they told bim that 
“ Jesus of Nazareth was passing by.” Then 
I can imagine it flashes into his thougbts: 
“That isthe man that gives sight to the 
blind. . He was going to Jericho and I 
heard of his coming. This is my time. 
This is my golden opportunity.” And he 
begins to cry: *‘ Thou Son of David, have 
mercy On me. Thou Son of David, bave 
mercy ov me.”’ Some one, L don’t know 
who it was—perhapsit was Peter—thought 
Christ was going up to be crowned a king, 
and ie did not waat him to be disturbed by 
a poor blind beggar. They thought he was 
on his way to be crowned, to be inaugu- 
rated, to take his kingdom; and he had a 
great many followers then. When a man 
ison his wy to office there are a great 
many followers, Thev were breaking oft 
palm trees and sbouting: ‘‘ Hosannah to the 
Son of D:uvid.” <A great many were follow- 
ing him up to Jerusalem. They wanted to 
crusb this poor blind beegar. They did 
not want to disturb Him with a beggar. 
Thev never understood how he delighted 
to bless men,:.nd they were afraid he wonld 
get in to Jesus, and thev tried to crush him. 
And Peter said: “Hash! don't disfurb the 
Masternow.” He cried tohim: ‘‘ Thou Son 
of David, have mercy upon me.” The Son 
of God would bush every harp in Heaven 
to bear any sinner pray. There is no 
music that so delights him as it does to 
hear the sinners pray and cry out to him 
for mercy. Lhopve a great mary wil! ery 
out from the depths of their hearts: “ Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me.” Son of 
David, open these blind eves of -man and 
g've him a new heart; and if the cry comes 
from the heart he will be sure to hear it. 
There bas never been a tear shed for sin 
bot what God has sren that teary there 
never has been a sigh sent up from this 
sin-cursed earth, but that God has heard 
that sigh; and if you ask, God will answer. 








Justask the Jesus of Nazareth that i} pass- 
ing by to haveomercy on you. ut we 
read in the chapter that the Son of God, 
when he heard that ery, he stopped, and he 
looked around bim, and he said to some of 
them; ‘‘ Bring the blind man.” And they 
ran to the blind man, and said: “* Be of good 
cheer. The Master calleth for thee.” And 
perhaps they might have also said he never 
called unless he had something good in 
store for the one he called. And for the 
sinner he has Heaven’s richest blessing in 
store to-day. Be of good cheer. The Master 
calleth for thee. And they took him by 
the band and led the poor, sightless man up 
to the Lord. And the Lord says: ‘‘What can 
I do for thee?’ And the blind man re- 
plies: ‘‘O Lord, that I may receive my 
sight!” And he healed the blind man 
right there. I*would liked to have seen 
that scene. Oh! what asight! The first 
object he saw was the Son of God-himself. 
He saw Him who came into this world to 
saye the world. Ther he lifted up his 
voice. There was no one that sang sweeter 
than Bartimeus,’ Ibave an idea that he was 
a better singer than Mr. Sankey. He sang 
the song of redemption. When they came, 
they came sweeping intothe city of Jericho. 
I can just imagine the scene. _1 can imagine 
that this blind man, that could now see, 
wanted to make his family glad. Heleaves 
the multitude and goes down to see his 
wife—to see what kind of a wife be bas 
got. Or he goes to see his family and to 
see his children. Or perhaps he goes to 
see an aged mother. And when he isgoing 
down the street, the chief man of Jericho 
seeshim. He looks and looks and looks; and 
at last be cries out: ‘* Bartimeus, isn’t that 
ou?” ‘* Yes, it is me,” says Bartimeus. 
“Well, thought it wasyou. Yet I could 
not believe my eyes. How is it you got 
over your blindness?” ‘ Why, sir, I just 
met Jesus of Nazareth, on the outside of 
the walls of the city; and I asked bim to 
have mercy upon me. And he gave me my 
sight.” “Jesus of Nazereth! Is he here 
in Jericho?” “ Yes; heis passing through 
Jericho, on his way to Jerusalem.” “I bave 
heard a great deal of him. I want to see 
him.” And I see the chief publican of 
Jericho running down the streets of the 
city. Heis quite little. He cannot look 
over a crowd. I can imagine him running 
down to that eastern gate, and he runs up 
the high way, and comes to asycamore; and 
be says to himself: “ There, if Ll can get 
up into that tree. On the highway he 
cannot get by without my seeing him.” I 
seem to see that chief publican climbing 
that tree. Rich men don’t very often get 
so anxious to see Christ that they are will- 
ing to do a thing of that kind. If he bad 
not had a desire to see Christ he would 
not bave done it. He had a desire. His 
curiosity was excited. It is a good thing 
that people bave their curiosity excited, so 
that they come out to the meetings and 
hear about Jesus. I have known a good 
many to be blessed in that way. Good 
often comes of it. He climbs that tree. 
He had his eye on the gate, watching to 
see them come out. Ali at once the crowd 
eomes bursting out, and come running 
along in advance of him. I can see Zac- 
cheus looking into that crowd. He is try- 
ing to get his eyes on Jesus of Nazareth. 
He looks at Peter. That's not him. He 
looks at John. That’s not him. He looks 
at James. That’s not him. He looks at 
Matthew. That’s not him, although he is a 
brother publican. He was once a publican. 
And at last his eye resis upon one that was 
fairer than the sons of nien. That’s him, 
says Zaccheus; that’s bim. I knew he 
could not get by and I not see him. As 
the crowd come sweeping up the highway 
they Come nearer and nearer to the syca- 
more tree. Zaccheusthinks he is safe. He 
thinks they could not see him. And when 
the Son cf God gets right under the tree, I 
can seem tosee him looking down upon him. 
And the Master looks up, and says: “ Zac- 
cbheus, make haste and come down. I must 
abide at thy bouse to-day.” The first 
thought that occurs to Zaccheus is: Who 
told bim mv vame? How did he know 
me? He called me by name. That's. it. 
He came to seek him. Zaccheus did not 
seek Christ. Christ saw him, and said 
unto him: ‘*Zaccheus, make. baste and 
come down; for to-day I must abide at thy 
honse.’” He might bave said: “Make 
haste. This isthe last time I am going to 
pass over this highway.” Of Zsceheus we 
read that be came down and received him 
joyfully. Some people say they don’t be- 
lieve in sudden conversions. I would like 
to ask when Zaccheus was converted. 
When -he got up into that tree he wasa 
sinner; and when he came down again he 
had been converted. He must have been 
converted somewhere between the branch 
and the ground. _When he came down be 
was truly converted, It did not take the 
Lord a great while to convert that seul. 
You see what the evidence is. Why, he re- 
ceived him joyfully. Noman ever received 
Obrist in any other way. He brings jov 
when be comes into the heart, But then 
we have better evidence than that Zac- 
cheus was converted. We have as good 
evidence that Zacchens was convetted as 
of the conversion of any man in the whole 
Bible. Ob! if we had.a few men like 
Zaccheus! Why, said he, 1 give half my 
goods to feed the poor. That is what con- 
version amounted to in his case, And 





that would be a good test vowadays. 
When they give out their money to the 

poor, the widow and the fatherless—when 

they do that froma love of Christ, they are 

converted. I-give balf my goods to feed 

the poor. And if I have taken anything 

from any man by false accusation, i re- 

store him four-fold. Now suppose we take 

the last part. It is a good sign when a 

man begins to make restitution. The 

moment he begins to make restitution he 

admits he has been aginner. I can imag- 

ine his meeting with his clerks that morn- 

ing, when he goes into his office. He tells 

them to make out to every man a just and 

lawful balance, and he then just multiplies 

tbat by four. If he has taken twenty del- 

lars, if be has taken fifty dollars, or if be 

has taken one hundred dollars from any 

of the men of Jericho, he says: Just make 

that $500, multiply it by four, and he sends 

his clerks around to give the money. 

Suppose some one should wrong my friend 

Stuart out of one hundred dollars, and a 

man should come round to-morrow morn- 

ing With four hundred dollars—that is res- 

titution money. Don’t you suppose that Mr. 

Stuart would think that that man had 

been converted. He could not have any 

better evidence than that. These men 

that have got their money dishonestly and 
by defrauding their neighbors, if they are 
converted, the first thing they have to do 
is to make restitution, I thank God that 
we are hearing of some men who are 
making restitution. God is working on 
their consciences. And the money burns 
into their souls, s0 that they cannot keep 
it. Ob! that some of these rumsellers 
might be converted in Philadelphia, and 

mrke restitution, and give back what they 

have taken from the poor, the fatberless 
children, that they have made by their 
hellish traffic. These men who bave been 
disbonest in their business and damning 
men—ob ! tbat they might be converted 
and make restitution. That is what we 
want. Conversion is deep and thorough 
when men begin to make restitution. It is 
the work of God in the soul. 

And now the Lord comes to be a guest 
with Zaccheus; and while he is there the 
Pharisees are at their old business—mur- 
murivg and complaiving. It would have 
been a good thing if they had all died off 
in that generation; but we have a great 
many oftheir grand-chiidren bere. in this 
city, and in every city at the present day. 
They are all the time murmuring and say- 
ing they don’t believe the Lord is saying 
souls in this way. We don’t believe In 
sudden conversion and we don’t believe in 
this great Inbor. We don’t belicve in this 
method. They are all the time marmuring. 
So they were when the Lord was.upon this 
earth. They kept up their accusing and 
murmuring all the time. The only thing 
they could bring against this man was that 
he receiveth sinners and eateth with them; 
and now he has gone to be the guest of the 
chief publican in Jericho. And while they 
were complaining. the Son of God uttered 
this sweet text—to me the swectest text in 
the whole Bible. It was soon this mem- 
orable occasion, for he told what he had 
come into the world for. He did not come 
to make man miserable. He was miserable 
enough as he was. He came to lift him up. 
He came to save him. He came to bless 
him, And so he suys: ‘* For the Son of 
Man has come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Thank God for those words. 
May they burn into every soul bere to-night; 
and if there is a poor, lost soul bere, let me 
tell that soul the Son of Man has come to 
seek and to saye you. Hecame into the 
world just for that purpose; just to seek 
and to save that which was lost. His mis- 
sion was to take your place as a lost sinner. 
The great trouble is, men are trying to do 
it themselves. The other night I went into 
the inquiry-room, and the first thing a lady 
said to me was: ‘‘I don’t want you to 
think I am very bad.” I said to mySelf: 
There was not much hope for that person. 
Men don’t think they are very bad; but 
before they are converted they are bad 
from the top of their head to the 
soles of their feet. There is no soundness 
inthem. The carnal mind is xt enmity 
with God. Itis not subject to the will of 
God; neither ean be. The quicker we learn 
that lesson the better. They are but con- 
tracting the fault of the Jews. They are 
all the time-going about to establish their 
own righteousness. This isa terrible and 
a great failing. Men are filled with self- 
righteousness. They are going shout mend 
trying to make out that they can live with- 
out sin in the world and that men are good 
enough without Christ. They leave out of 
view the fact that Christ suffered and died 
that terrible dexth on Calvary al! for them 
—that Christ suffered and died such a ter- 
rible death. What a death that was! Whut 
a gift of grace that was! If there had been 
any other way for us to be saved, do you 
think thet God would have given him to 
die fer us? Do you thiuk he would bave 
dicd that agonizing death, unless it was to 
s.te our poor, lost world? I was in a 
Ful-on street prayer-mecting, a good many 
years ago, one Saturday; and when the 
meeting was over the chapiain of the 
Tombs wanted me to go down and preach 
to the prisoners, I told him 1 would 
be very glad to go. And when I went there 
I supposed the prisoners were to be up in 
the chapel, and that I could talk to thew 











face to face, as I used to talk to the prison- 


when I got there I found I had to stand on 
a little iron railing,running from one tier 
of cells to another. There was a tier above 
and one below, and one on the same level 
with me. There I talked to a great, long, 
narrow zeway—to gates, to bars, and to 
brick walls. It was pretty hard preaching. I 
had never attempted to preach in that way 
before. I did not know, when I got through 
with it, how they had received me; and so I 
thought I would goand see them. I went 
to the first cell-door and looked iv. I 
found the men playing euchre. I suppose 
they had been playing all the time that I 
was preaching and took no interest in the 
sermon. I looked into the window, and [ 
said: ‘‘ How is it with you here?” “Ob! 
Chaplain, we do not want you to have a 
bad idea of us.” I said to myself: ‘‘ There 
is no one here to be saved, for there is no 
one lost.” And I got away as quick as I 
could. I went to another cell. There were 
three or four men in there; and I said: 
“How is it with you here?” ‘ Well, 
stranger, we will tell you. We got into 
bad company, and the men that done 
the deed got clear and we got caught.” 
1 thought to myself: ‘‘There is no 
one here for Christ to save, for 
there is no one lost.” And I went along 
to the next cell; and I said: ‘‘ Well, my 
friend, how is it with you?” Oneofthem 
said: ‘‘ A false witness went to court and 
swore a lie upon me.” He was perfectly 
innocent and ought not to be there. I 
went on to the next cell, looked in, and 
said: ‘‘ Well, my friend, how is it with 
ou?’ They were innocent, thank God! 

ut the man that did the deed looked very 
much like them. The people thought they 
were the men, and they got caught. They 
were perfectly innocent. They were not 
the men. 1 went along to the next cell. 
But no sooner did I ask the same question 
than they said they had not had their 
trials. They were going to have them that 
week, and they would be out on next Sun- 
day. AndsolIwenton, I never found so 
many innocent men. They were all inno- 
cent. I found a great many innocent men 
under lock and key, and they were all 
trying to justify themselves. There was 
no ove guilty but the constable, the justices, 
or magistrates. They were the guilty ones. 
I got discouraged. I thought I would give 
it up; but I kept on, and I found one man 
in acell alone. He had bis elbows on his 
knees and had his head buried inv his 
bands. As I looked in,I could see the 
streams of tears running down from his 
cheeks. They were the first tears I had 
seen. It did me good to look at them. I 
said: ‘‘My friend, how is it with you 
here?” He looked up. It was a look of re- 
morse and despair. He says: ‘‘ Oh! sir, my 
sinsare more than I can bear.” ‘‘ Thank God 
for that!” said I. “ Thank God for that! 
Ain’t you the man that’s been preaching to 
us?” ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘And yet I thought 
you said you was a friend to the prisoner; 
and you are glad that my sins are more 
than I can bear?” “Yes.” ‘* Yes? Then 
you are a queer kind of friend. How is it 
that you are glad that my sins are more 
than {cai bear?” ‘I am glad that they 
are more than you can bear. For if they 
are more than you can bear you can cast 
them on the Lord Jesus.” ‘‘ He will not 
bear my sins. Why, Iam the worst man 
living to-day.”” And he began enumerating 
bis sins and what a load it was for him to 
bear. It was refreshing to stand there and 
ave bim tell me. It was the Lord Jesus 
bat had got into that cell and into that 
man’s heart; and I told bimso. Then I 
told him to pray God to forgive him and 
take away his sin. He thought God would 
never forgive such @ sinner as he was. I 
told him: ‘“‘You can get all those 
sins multiplied by ten thousand forgiven”; 
because you have committed probably ten 
thousand more sins than you have thought 
of. Youcan sum them all up, and write 
underneath: “The blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth of sin.” And I stood 
there and preached the Gospel to that thirsty 
soul. He seemed to drink it in. I said: 
** Let us get down here and pray.” And 
we did; he inside and I outside. And after 
I got through prayerI said: “‘My friend, 
now you pray.” “I pray! It would be 
blasphemy for me to pray—for a wretch 
like me to call upon God.” I said to him: 
“Call upon God. Ask for mercy. That's 
what you want. Ask him to have mercy 
upon you.” The poor wretch could not 
lift his eyes toward Heaven. He knelt 
down on the pavement, and all: he could 
say was: “God be merciful to ‘me, a vile 
wretch.” After his prayer I put my hand 
through the window inthe door. He got 
hold of it and shook it, and a hot tear fell 
on to my hand. That tear seemed to burn 
into my very soul. I said: ‘‘I am going 
to the hotel between nine and twelve 
o'clock. I want you to join in prayer, and 
make up your mind that you will not sleep 
to-night till you know.” That night I got 
very much interested in prayer for the 
map. My heart was so overborne that I 
felt I could not go back to Chicago 
without going down to the prison to see 
him. JI went down, and J got the governor 
of the Tombs to let me in, and I went ‘to 
nis cell; and when I got there and saw him 
the remorse and despair had all disap- 
peared, It waeall gone. Hie face was lit 
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up with a heavenly glow. He seized my 
hand and tears of joy begau to flow. He 
pressed my hand, and shook it, and said: “I 
believe I am the happiest man in the whole 
City of New York. I thought when they 
brought me to this prison I never should 
go out again. I thought I never could 
walk down Broadway again. I thought I 
never could see my godly mother again. 
Now I thank God that they brought me; 
for if they had not I would never have 
known Christ.”” He said when he prayed 
the Lord Jesus heard his prayer. 1 asked 
him what time of night he thought it was. 
And he said he thought it was about mid- 
night that the Lord Jesus came into that 
cell and saved his soul. My dear friend, 
can you tell me why it was that God came 
into that prison, and passed by cell after 
cell, and set that one captive free? It was 
because he took his place asa poor, lost 
sinner and asked for mercy. The moment 
sinners do tbat and cry for mercy they will 
getit. Youdon’t havetoseek him for three 
weeks. You don’t have to seek him for 
three days. You don’t have to seek him for 
three hours. You will find him to-night, 
when you¢eek him with all your bearts. 
To-night seek Christ, This hour; this 
very mioute. While Iam speaking, lift up 
your heart and cry: “God be merciful to 
mea sinner.” Take your place as a poor 
sinner, and you will find Christ at the door 
of your heart, offering you salvation. ‘‘ For 
the Son of man has come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Now there are 
many, I believe, to-night that know. tbat 
they are lost. Icannot help believing that 
there are hundreds here to-night who, if 
they were honest with themselves and with 
us, would be willing to rise and say: 
‘*T am lost! I want you to pray for me.” 
Now, in these closing moments shall we 
not have a great deal of prayer? Let all 
who are Christians bow in silent prayer 
and lift up their hearts to God that the 
lost may be found, that souls may be saved 
here to-night. There is power in prayer. 
I remember I went to close a meeting some 
time ago in Chicago. It was in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It was 
a pvumber of years ago. As I was 
about to close the rhe a young 
man got up and said: ‘‘Mr. Moody, 
I would like to say a few words.” At first 
IthoughtI would notlethim. I thought 
to myself: Perhaps he has got a message 
from God. So I said: “Say on.” And he 
just stood up there and urged all those men 
present that had not yet accepted of Christ 
to do so that night. And in closing up his | it- 
tle speech, hesaid: ‘‘ It may be, young man, 
that you have some godly mother that is 
praying for you. It may be that you have 
some sainted father that’s pleading this 
very night for your salvation. If you have 
a loved mother that prays for you, if you 
have a father that cares for your soul, treat 
them kindly. You will not always have 
them. Ionce hada father and a mother 
that cared more for my soul than for any- 
thing else. At last my father died; and 
wher my father was dead and gone my moth- 
er was more anxious than ever for me, and 
sometimes she would come and put her 
loving arms around my neck and she would 
just plead with me to go to Christ. She 
used to tell me, after my father was dead, 
that she was lonesome without having 
me a Obristian. I told her I sympathized 
with ber; but declared I wanted to see 
alittle of the world. I wanted to see a 
good time. I did not want to become 
a Christian in early life. I wanted to 
see more of the world. Sometimes I 
would wake up past midnight, and 
would hear a voice in my mother’s cham- 
ber, I would hear that godly mother cry- 
ing to God for salvation on her boy. I 
washer only child. I was very dear to her. 
At last my home got so hot that I could 
not stand it. I either had to become a 
Christian or go away from that mother’s 
influence; and I ran away. After I had 
been gone a long time, I heard from home 
indirectly. I heard my mother was sick. 
I knew what it meant. I knew that she 
was pining for me. I knew her heart was 
broken on account of me and my wayward 
life. Ithought I would go home and ask 
my mother to forgive me. My second 
thought was: If I did, I would have to go 
and be a Christian. Icould notstay under 
the same roof without becoming a Chris- 
tian. My rebellious heart said: ‘I will 
not go.’ When I heard again, I heard my 
mother w°s much worse. The thought 
came: Supposing my mother should die. 
Supposing I should never sce that mother 
again. I never could forgive myself. 
1 started for home. There was no 
train to my native village. I took the 
coach. Igotin just afterdark. The moon 
was shining. I bad to go about a mile and 
ahalf tomy mother’s house; and on my 
way I thought 1 would go by the village 
graveyard, and I thought I would get over 
the fence and gotothe grave where my 
father was buried, to see if there was a new- 
made grave. It might be that mother was 
gone. WhenI drew near that grave my 
heart began to beat more quickly, as by 
the light of the moon I saw the new-made 
grave. The whole story wastold. The 
whole story was clear. My sainted mother 
was gone. It was fresh-made grave. It 
had just been dug, For the first time in 
my life this question came stealing over 
me: Who was going to pray for my lost 











soulnow? Father and mother both gone 
now. And, young men, I would have 
given the world if I could have called that 
mother back and have her put her arms 
around my neck and breathe my name in 
ope But her voice was silent forever. 

he was gone. I knelt beside that grave, 
crying that God might have mercy on me 
and that God would forgive me. AndI 
did not leave that grave that night, 
uotil the morning dawned. But be- 
fore morning I believed that God. for 
Christ’s sake had forgiven my _ sins 
and that my mother’s God became my 
God. But, men, I never would for- 
give myself. I never can. I killed that 
mother. I trampled her prayers and her 
entreaties under my feet. I broke her 
heart and sent her to her grave. Young 
man, if you have a godly mother, treat her 
kindly. You will net always have her. 
She will be gone by and by. I may benow 
speaking to some young man that is break- 
ing his mother’s heart, I may be speaking 
to some young man that’s breakirg his 
father’s heart. I plead with you, do treat 
your mothers kindly. Treat that aged 
father with affection and respect. You 
will not have him always. Oh! that the 
Spirit of God may fall upon this assembly 
to-night; that the lost may be found; that 
there may be joy in Heaven over souls 
saved here.” 

Mr. Moody invited all who wisbed to be 
prayed for to rise,and Mr. Sankey sang 
bymn 38: 

“Come home! Come home! 


Oh! prodigal child! 
Come home; oh! come home !” 


After the singing, Mr. Moody made a 
long and very affecting prayer, giving out 
the 63d bymn: 


“I hear thy welcome voice, 
That calls me, Lord, to thee.” 


The benediction was pronounced by the 
Rey. Dr. John Hall, of Trenton. 


Young and Old. 
A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


BY LYDIA SHILLABER. 








Hart to this glorious birthday morn! 
The day the dear Christ Child was born 
And came to cheer this earth forlorn ; 


When first was heard the angel lay: 
“To you a Saviour comes to-day, 
That peace may be to men alway !”’ 


Dear Jesus, teach a little child 
To be forgiving, kind, and mild, 
So peace shall rule o’er passions wild. 


Create my youthful heart anew, 
And send thy grace like heavenly dew 
To keep it clean the whole year through. 


Help me to live Thy pure life o’er 

Till Thou shalt seem to walk once more 

The paths Thy feet have trod before. 
8 een a a 


THE RIDE WITH THE TURKEYS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON. 


“3 
WHAT THE TURKEYS THOUGHT. 

Tue turkeys were feeling pretty sad 
after Thanksgiving Day. What had be- 
come of the fat fellows that the farmer 
caught? Where had they gone to? And 
what were these days, when the great t wo- 
legged giants were after them all, to help 
them to be thankful? Ah! it was a sad 
world, after all! There was the elegant 
gobbler, who ruffled his feathers so splen- 
didly and put on such lordly airs around 
the barnyard, and who never hurt evena 
toad—where had he gone to? One stray, 
gawky Shanghai rooster, who was trying 
hard to crow and be as big as his father, 
had seen him in the kitchen banging up, 
with all his feathers off and his elegant 
head dangling down, with a piece of cloth 
around bis neck, as if he bad been suffering 
from a sore throat. But he didn’t saya 
word tohim. He was hanging perfectly 
still; so the rooster, made off from the 
premises. 

One fearless little duckling, who waddled 
dreadfully, but got over the ground fast 
enough when he was in a hurry, happened 
to wander into the kitchen-yard, and saw 
the farmer’s wife singeing the gobbler over 
a fire of shavings and cutting open the old 
gray goose, and pulling the feathers over a 
pail of hot water off of the green-headed 
drake and the brown duck who was always 
seen in the duck-pond. There was no doubt 
about it—these were awful times. But the 
question before them was this: “ Have we 
got to the end of these holiduys, or was 
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: there to be another of those scrambling 
times on the barn-floor, when the doors and 
windows were all shut, and the chickens 
hopped and slid over the smooth floor, and 
the corn so freely scattered was lighter than 
vanity, and the heart-rending ‘squak’ of 
some poor captured bird, as he went into 
the meal-bag that the farmer’s boy held, 
was maddening to a well-constituted fowl’s 
mind.” Well! one modest hen-turkey had 
an uncomfortable presentiment that her 
‘urn would come next, and she thought 
they had better keep out of the way of en- 
ticing wet meal, which tasted so good at 
the time, but was too often only the path- 
way to the hot-water bucket and all that 
sort of thing. An elderly Cochin matron, 
the mother of innumerable families, re- 
membered how she had been caught when 
younger, and had been held with her head 
down, and had had all her bones felt and 
her flesh squeezed, and then been thrown 
off on the grass-plot, with the ugly personal 
remark made about her: ‘‘Let her go, 
She’s too tough.” For her part, it didn’t 
make much difference whether she went 
where all the good chickens go early in 
life or dragged out a hungry existence in 
her old age. After all, life was very tedi- 
ous. She couldn’t see the worms in the 
barnyard as she used to do; it was an 
effort now for her stiff, rheumatic legs to 
scratch all day; and she couldn’t digest 
the wet meal and hard corn as in days gone 
by; ber gizzard was all out of order; and, 
for her part, it didn’t matter much whether 
she went now or starved awhile and then 
died hungry. ‘‘ Die with your craw full!” 
was her motto. Not so the hen-turkey. 
She would keep well out of the farmer’s 
way. She would hunt het own food. She 
would say ‘‘No, I thank you,” when the 
great, rough boy said ‘‘ Chick, chick, chick, 
chick, chick?’ Wasn’t this the way the 
rabbits lived, and the squirrels, and the 
wild fowl? Did they ever allow any 
human beings to put salt on their tails, and 
then wring their necks in a jiffy, whistling 
all the time, just asif nothing had hap- 
pened? And the hen-turkey walked off in 
a ladylike way to her roost on a lilac-bush, 
instead of going into that suffocating 
boarding-house, known as the hennery. And 
the young Shanghai rooster gave one feeble 
crow, to appear brave and to keep his 
spirits up. And then they all went to roost, 
and dreamed about a world where there 
were nomen and where everything was 
made of corn. 


bs 
WHAT THE CHILDREN THOUGHT. 

‘*How shall we spend our money for 
Christmas?’ This was what all the chil- 
dren were thinking about. The snow was 
on the ground, and the sleighs were out, 
and the toy-shops were loaded with pretty 
things, and the day before Christmas had 
come. All sorts of secrets were to be kept, 
and it was hard to keep them; all sorts of 
mysterious-looking bundles and packages 
went around as softly and silently as the 
very snow-flakes, and everybody was wait- 
ing for Christmas morning. ‘ What shall 
we do with our money ?” said the children 
in a large, happy family. 

Florence wanted a pair of bracelets very 
much; but she didn’t want to spend all 
her ten dollars on herself. So she spent 8 
dollar apiece on her two sisters and brother, 
and clubbed one dollar with the others for 
a present for her father and mother, and 
then had six dollars left. So, after a long 
time, she bought some ear-rings; and #@ 
her money went. 

Arthur thought fifty cents apiece on his 
sisters was enough, and a dollar-and-a-half 
for his father, and two dollars for his 
mother, woulfl leave him just five dollars 
for the skates he wanted, down with the 
other boys at 8t. Peter’s school at Middle- 
borough. So he soon got through with 
his money. His cousins, Johnnie and 
Dodie (Dodie was a nickname for Theo- 
dore) bad spent all their Christmas money 
ov dogs; but Arthur thought there was 
more fun to be got out of a pair of skates 
than out of all the dogs in the land. Am- 
arylla, or, as her father called her, ‘‘ Lilly- 
bus,” was very fond of birds, She had 8 
big room full of them, at the top of the 
house, with written rules, telling how. 
often they were to be fed and cleaned, 





She had thirty-seven birds in all ; but ee 
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wanted another goldfineb, tokeep company 
with the old black bullfinch, with his 
standing-up white sollar, So she clubbed 
two dollars for the fire-screen for her father 
and mother, and spenta dollar apiece on 
Arthur and Florence, and kept the other 
five dollars, And now I will tell you what 
Bertba did with her money. She told her 
mother that she wanted to give it all to 
the poor. Her mother said: ‘‘ No, my 
child. Give some of it, but keep the rest. I 
don’t want you to be unbappy at Christmas 
time, when everybody else is bright and 
cheerful, I don’t want you to get ideas in 
your head. Why won’t you be like other 
caildren ?” 

Bertha was eleven years old and was a 
very quiet, thoughtful child. Her father 
and mother were good, kind people; but 
they did not go very often to church and 
did not call themselves Christians. Bertha 
went to Sunday-school and was perfectly 
wrapped up in her teacher. She went to 
the sewing-school, and to the meetings 
that used to be held for the poor mothers 
in the church. She had seen them come to 
these mothers’ meetings, with their little 
babies, and put them to sleep in the big 
clothes-baskets, which were kept in a little 
room to one side, and then sew upon dif- 
ferent garments, while some of the ladies 
in the parish read to them and sang to them. 
The poor women loved to come to these 
meetings, above anythingelse. And Bertha 
used to go there with her Sunday-school 
teacher and help to give out the work. 

So this year she had made up her mind 
to give all her ten dollars to these poor 
women, 

‘* Now, Mother, dear,” she said, “‘ do let 
me have my way about this. I will not be 
uvhappy. I have madé up my mind ever 
since Thanksgiving Day, and please do not 
tay No.” 

“Well, Bertha,” replied her mother, “I 
will talk to your father about it ; and if he 
says you can do itI will have no objec- 
tions.” 

“But I must know now. There is no 
time to be lost. Let me run down to 
father’s office.” 

So she got into a horse-car, and in 
twenty minutes she was beseeching her 
father to say Yes, as he sat by-his big 
office fire. 

‘*Well, my darling child,” he said, “if 
it will make you so happy, why, do what 
you please with your money. Only re- 
member, you mustn’t come to me after- 
ward for another ten-dollar note when you 
see the other children happy with their 
Christmas things.” 

“No, indeed, father,” said Bertha, ‘I 
would not do such a thing. And, dear 
father,” she added, throwing her arms 
around his neck, “ you will know why I 
did not give anything to you and mother. 
It was only because I was so anxious to 
give my whole ten dollars to the poor 
mothers at the motbers’ meetings.” 

And then she kissed her father and went 
out of the office, with the clerks all looking 
at her, as she burried away with her 
pocket-book clasped tightly in her hand. 





mm. 
WHAT THE MINISTER THOUGHT. 

Now came the hard part of the business. 
It was two o'clock, and whatever was to 
be done for the poor women must be done 
quickly, for it would soon be Christmas 
Eve. So, with ber heart in her mouth, 
little Bertha went to see the assistant min- 
ister of the church, who looked after ell 
the poor people and knew where they 
lived. He was in the cburch, up on a 
ladder, helping to dress the church with 
Christmas greens. 

‘Please, Mr. Martyn,” said Bertha, “I 
wnt to speak to you a moment.” 

‘Certainly, my child. I will come 
right down.” 

So down he came, and they went into a 
big box pew together, right by the place 
where the warm furnace-air came up; and 
then Bertha, looking down at the buckles 
ov her overshoes, began: 

“Mr. Martyn, bere are ten dollars I want 
you to give to the poor women who come 
with their little babies to the mothers» 
meetings. I don’t want anybody to know 
that it came from me. Won’t you keep it 
a secret, and do what, ig beat for the 
women? That is all,” 


“ But, Bertha, you little dear,” said Mr. 


Martyn, ‘‘ I ought not take it. What _will 
your father and mother say?” . ¥ 
“*Oh! that is all right,” answered Bertha. 

““Now I want to know what you will do 

with it.” 

Then, after a great deal of talking and a 
number of plans were proposed, it was 
finally settled that Bertha was to come 
around for Mr. Martyn at five o’clock. 
Then, in the meantime, he would see Dr. 
Richards, who was the rector of the parish, 
and who preached the fine sermons, and 
had all sorts of charity funds in the parish, 
He would try and get twenty dollars more. 
Then he would buy lots of turkeys and 
chickens and geese, and that very evening 
Bertha, and her teacher, and her brother 
Arthur, and Mr. Martyn would all go 
round in a sleigh, ringing door-bells at 
these poor. people’s homes, and leave the 
turkeys there. 





IV. 
HOW THEY ALL DID GOD’S WILL, 


At five o’clock the sleigh-bells were 
heard coming up to the minister’s door. 
Michael, the driver, had a big tarpaulin 
put down between the front seat and 
dasher, to put the turkeys in. Bertha and 
her Sunday-school teacher sat on the back 
seat and Arthur and Mr. Martyn in front, 
while Michael stood up and drove his two 
horses. 

“ Be lively, Michael,” said the minister; 
‘“‘andif you do your job we will try and 
save you a turkey.” 

“Faith, and it’s cold the noight, sand 
sorry’s the creatur’ that’s got ne’er a taste 
of a Christmas torkey,” replied Michael, 
as he kept the horses up to it on that cold, 
crisp night. 

But alas! for the poor turkeys. There 
was the ben-turkey, who had slept on the 
Iilac-bush for fear the farmer would catch 
her; there was the young rooster, who 
had been so proud of his youthful crowing; 
there was the duckie-daddles, who had 
wandered into the farmer’s kitchen the 
day before, Thanksgiving, when the big 
gobbler had been killed; and there too 
was the tough old hen, who had lived 
through so many terrible killing times, 
They were all there, rolled upin the tar- 
paulin, going to make the poor mothers 
and children happy. 

And thus in the moonlight of Christmas 
Eve Bertha’s wish was gratified. Her ten 
dollars were all invested in fowls for the 
poor; and there she was taking a ride with 
those very turkeys, who had wondered 
after Thanksgiving Day if there were any 
more hard times coming, or if, at last, they 
were through for that season. 

Away, then, the sleighing party went, 
out of the broad streets, where the dashing 
sleighs and the splendid big houses were, 
into the dark and dingy alleys and 
courts, where. it was impossible to 
turn the sleigh around, and where 
ragged little boys and girls » looked 
longingly at the turkeys, as they were 
handed out by their stiff, cold legs, 
Oh! how they wished. they could have 
some! How they wondered if there 
was avything for them, and kept hop. 
ing somehow there would be some mis- 
take made, by which these go. 1 things 
would be left attheirhome. Thirty dollars’ 
worth of chickens and other fowls madea 
gocd show in the sleigh. Mr. Martyn kept 
a list of the houses where they should stop, 
and by eight o’clock there was only ove 
turkey left and they had got through with 
their list. You should have seen the faces 
of these poor women and children, as Mr. 
Martyn and Arthur ran up the natrow 
back stairs of the houses, and, knocking at 
the doors, said: “* Here fs a turkey for you 
all. Merry Christmas! Good-night !” And 
then, before they could say ‘‘ Thank you,” 
they were down-stairs and off, with the 
sleigh-bells jingling so cheerily. 

At last they had gone all the rounds, and 
were turning to go home to their warm 
supper and get ready for Christmas morn- 
ng, when Bertha said: © 

“Now, Michael, you sball have that 
spare turkey, because you drove us so 


tip t gel the chil deen. * 
And so you seeeve® tid driver waso’t 





forgotten, And Arthut’ wished now tha 


nicely. Take it home with you to Hannah  fageas 





he had put his $5 in, so as to make the 
turkeys last longer. 

And now ever since that night when 
little Bertha gave her money to the poor 
women in that church they have a turkey 
fund, and the minister goes round himself 
to give them to the poor families. And 
Mr. Martyn, too, now that he is no longer 
an assistant and has a church of his own, 
always the last thing on Christmas Eve 
goes to see his poor families, and takes in 
his sleigh something for their Christmas 
dinners, in order to keep up Bertha’s exam- 
ple of caring for the. poor at that happy 
season. And the children in his Sunday- 
school give something every year for the 
annual ride with the turkeys. Thus the 
poor turkeys and little Bertha and her 
teacher and the minister and Arthur all 
alike did God’s will; for the Bible has said: 
“ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
And again it says: ‘‘ Pure religion and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this: 
to visit the fatherless and widows in tbeir 
affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” 
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g Co. 
Christmas Gifts! 


CHICAGO. 


Cloth, Silk, and Velvet Cloaks, Emb’d 
Silk and Fur-Lined Cloaks, Seal Sacques 
and Sets, Carriage and Evening Dresses, 
Elegant Suits and Sbawls, India Camel’s 
Hair Shawls, Broclhe and Velvet Beaver 
Shawls, Heavy Scotch Wool Shawls, Chil- 
dren’s Suits and Shawls, Seal and Alaska 
Sable Muffs and Boas, Evening Silks, Rich 
Black Silks, Brocaded Velvets, Fancy 
Camel’s Hair Suitings, Matelasse Cachmires, 
Cashmere Rubes and Robe Cashmeres, 
Popliv, Piaids, Irish Freize, French Me- 
rinos in newest and best shades, Novelties 
in Real Laces, Pointe Lace Bows, Real 
Lace Scarfs and Ties, Barbes, Hdkfs, Col- 
larettes, Berthas, Coiffures, and Real Lace 
Articles in many new and beautiful designs, 

Fancy Embroidered, Initial, and Silk 
Hdkfs., for neck and pocket, Latest Parisian 
Novelties in Ladies’ Neckwear, Opera 
Gloves, Kid and Fabric Gloves, Driving 
Gloves, Silk Hosiery and Underwear, Fancy 
Hosiery of all kinds. Imported Knit 
Goods, Cardigan Jackets, Mufflers, Nubias, 
Caps, Hoods, Shawls, Mitts, Gaiters, etc., 
eic., of the best French and English man- 
ufacture,. We ask attention to an exceed- 
ingly rich display of Fancy Goods, in 
Bronzes, Vienna Gilt, Scotch Wood, ivory, 
Pearl, Crystal, and Japanese Novelties, 
and Exquisite Embroideries in Silk, Che- 
nille, and Berlin Wools, just opened for the 
heliday trade, which will be found much 


** Less than Usual Prices.” 


iS Mail Orders Solicited, and 
Goods or Samples sent to any 
part of the Country. .> - 


CHICACO. 
CATARRH! 


P seute, Chronic and Vleerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
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WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall take every Opportunity te 
recommend praise your in- 
struments. 

For thé last sixyears your Pianos 
Saye been my choice for the Con- 
-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 

great success. 

Ihave used the Pianos of every 
cglebemted maken, buy.give yours 

preference over a 
STRAUSS. pi Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seenany Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame — “mee your Pi- 
ano the _ finest United 
States. 7 fully talbees that opin- 
~— They have no Rival any- 
where. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ay., cor. Sixteenth St.. N.Y. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
Pre eR by y the be co judges fmower to all others. 
Also every variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


¥ndorsed by the Highest Fnac Authorities 
in the World— 


KELLOGG. 


LUCCA. 


PATTI. 


WEALI. 








L1szT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston: 


20 East {4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St, Phile.; jOoe. Adams and State Sts., 
hicago. 


G2” Send for Llustrated ¢ Criplogne, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and tow 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


473, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 


cal) attention to the large advertisement.of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 


in the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 23d issues of THE eg 
PENDENT. 








TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after ome trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale everywhere. 


B, FEF. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured athome; no publicity. By Dr. F. 0. MAKnsn’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 4) 
testimonials Ty pe Deg hie 

“IT than at I have never taken a dose of 
morphine since {beean your treatment. Iam com- 
etal cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Special. 





years of Morphia and 
very. W ion? ys and gratefully, DeBoraH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohi 

Enclose two stamps ‘tor repl y. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


pNNE® OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Curs. 


GERMS Wounps &é&c. 
OPIUM2es 


Successfully 
Treated, 
without use of Knife or Caustics. 
Dr. A. H. Brown, New Haven, 
Conn. Send two pos' pare 


Corresvondence from Physicians solicite 
FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


SANFORD'S {Uexciwnit’ HEATER, 


with most yaneiie meperemen’s, we now claim to 
be without eq power, economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD ‘=: 834 LMNGE 





























SWEET HOME P PORTABLE RANGE, 


with or without 
Beacon-Light | Wuminated Base- 


with Hetase-cleasin ct <n Flicks reduced. Sates 
4 shaking grate. 


and oved by simply 
poking nected. 
SANFORD'S MAMMOTH HEATERS 
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THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York, 
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Husuranct, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


A Ogicaco journal says, in relation to 
an article in the St. Louis Republican: 


** Unfortunately, there is more truth than 
poetry in the following paragraph from 
he St. Louis Republican : ‘ After the first 
great fire Chicago pulled down her brows 
with resolute determination, and made up 

er mind that no more frame houses should 
be built within her limits, if prohibitory 
legislation could do any good. So the 
Chicago Solons legislated and prohibited, 
and all Chicago waxed warm in admiration 
of her rulers’ wisdom. But one of those 
abominable grumblers who delight in dis- 
pelling the illusions of mankind saw some- 
body building a little ten-by-twelve frame 
office. It was just such an one as himeelf 
had@ long desired. Naturally supposing 
that he bad the same right to erect a 
frame office as any other man, be ap- 
plied for -permission. But nay, verily, 
no more frame offices were to be al- 
lowed in Chiengo.’ ‘Well, but so-and- 
30 has built one.’ ‘No, he hasn’t. That is 
a ‘coal-shed.’ A little further questioning 
brought out the fact that anybody who 
pleased could build a coal-sved ; and some 
judiciously-expended peeping and prying 
developed the truth of the case. Numbers 
of people had built or were building 
‘coal and wood-sheds” some of which are 
twenty by fifty feet. After they are neatly 
completed, well plastered end floored to 
keep the fuel dry, and provided with win- 
dows properly glazed to pre¥ent the dark- 
ness from having a deleterious chemical 
effect on the coal, and other necessary 
arrangements for ‘a coal-bouse are made 
ready, a couple of hundred pounds of coal 
and a quarter of a cord of wood are placed 
inside, and a family move in to keep the 
fuel from being stolen. And that’s the 
way it’s done in Chicago.’” 





—The fire underwriters in Cleveland, 
Ohio, say in a request to the public 
authorities for assistance in perfecting 
their organization for the protection on 
property : 

» ‘Every dollar's worth of property 
destroyed by fire is so much value 
utterly lost beyond redemption. Though 
the assared may be seemingly made whole 
through the payment of his policy, it is 
only at the cost and through the contribu- 
tions of the insuring public, the under- 
writer being simply the almoner, or agent, 
who, according to statistics of the past 
fifty’ years, carefully compiled, has on the 
average worked not only without compen- 
extion, but at An actual pecuniary loss. This 
Board further takes the ground that the 
maintenanee of all service for the public 
ood should be entirely provided for from 
public funds and that contributions shonld 
no more be expected from nnderwriters 
than from individuals. The Board begs to 
further state that it neither seeks nor 
desires to control, influence, or in any 
way interfere with the administration or 
execution of matters specially committed 
to your honorable Board, nor does it by 
any means regard it asa favor to be per- 
mitted to annually contribute five thou- 
sand dollars, or any other sum, for the 
maintenance of any branch of the public 
service. While this Board regards the 
service of a protection wagon and fire 
warden as of most decided public character, 
and hardly Jess important than any arm of 
the fire department, it has been willing to 
contribute to the support of the wagon 
simply because no other means seemed to 
be provided.” 


—During 1874 there were 203,356 new 
accounts opened with the 156 banks of this 
state and 166,725 closed. Ot the 3,208,927 
accounts opened since the organization of 
the New York savings banks only 872,498 
remain, all the remainder heving been 
withdrawn. While $166,040.908 was de- 
posited during 1874, $148,748,281 was with- 
drawn. The recent closing up of some half 
a dozen saving: banks will probably lead na 
good many prudent men to the conclusion 
that their savings would be safer In life 
policies than ina savings bank. While the 
average of expenses of management in the 
life companies for the year, to January Ist, 
1875, was only 18.81 per cent. of income, 
that of the fire companies was 27.68 per. 
cent. It bas been stated that, while life 
compan'es pay annually over $25,000,000 
for the immeasurable relief of widows and 
orpbans throught the country, who otber- 
wise, as a rule, would be left destitute, 
savings banks do not pay $1,000,000. 


—There are a large number of branch 
offices of British insurance companies in 
New York, and we now learn that it is 
intended to establish in this country 
braoches of five French iosurance compa- 





nies, or, rather, an office representing the 
following companies: 


La Paix....... 5,000,000 “* 13,877,298 “* 
Le Midi........ 500,00 * 12,536,108“ 
Le Monde..... 5,000,000 * nwo 
Le Phenix Es- 
pagnol........ 14,250,000 Piecettes. 21,114,397 Piecettes 


The total assets of the five corporations 
aggregate some 87,000,000 francs, or more 
than $17,000,000 in United States money. 
The Confiance, it is understood, will 
make the required deposit and issue pol- 
icies. This company was organized in 1844. 

—The Local Board of Steamboat In_ 
spectors last week made a report to Super. 
vising Inspector Low touching the recent 
burning of the Staten Island ferryboat 
“D. R. Martin,” and also in regard to the 
steam-tug ‘‘Wm. A. Hennessey,” which 
was burned at Long Branch, November 
11th. The report reviewed the evidence, 
and set forth that the inspectors were 
unable to determine the cause of the fire in 
either case, as no oil or other inflammable 
material was kept in the places where the 
fires originated. 

—Carlisle Norwood, the receiver of the 
Lorillard Fire Insurance Company, of this 
city, which failed immediately after the 
Chicago fire, has nearly settled its affairs. 
There are a number of suits before the 
Court of Appeals, and as soon as these are 
adjudicated he can close his accounts. The 
sums involved in these suits are about 
$40,000. The amount of losses admitted, 
on which dividends amounting to 85 per 
cent. have been paid, is over $1,600,000. 

—Richard L. Franklin, receiver of the 
Yonkers and New York Fire Insurance 
Company, which ‘failed on account of the 
Chicago fire, has nearly settled up the 
affairs of the Company. He. has still 
$18,000 cast on hand to secure $30,000 of 
return premiums. ‘Tbe aggregate liabilities 
amounted to over $840,000, of which 
$240,000 was for unexpired premiums not 
yet in. Dividends amounting to 60 per 
cent. bave been paid. 

—The Insurance Company of North 
America, having telegraphed to London 
for an interpretation of Section 8 of the 
new Merchant Shipping Act, has re-ecived 
a reply that no proportion as tothe amount 
of bulk grain, etc., allowed in the loading 
of British ships is established by the act. 
All may be in bulk, if secured from shifting, 
Owners and masters are responsible for 
doing this effectually. 

—The recent terrible conflagration in 
Virginia City started in the shanty of 
Kate Shay, alias ‘‘Crazy Kate,” who will 
be as famous in the chronicles of confla- 
grations as Mrs. O'Leary, of Chicago. 

—The next best thing to protection 
against burglars is insurance against loss 
by them. The National Burglary Insur- 
ance Company offer this kind of indem- 
pity. 











INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H. 0. Bamriert, Actuary. 








THE 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets.. . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Income. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 4,000,000 


The Assets wre invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of great 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 


The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, etc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. - 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 3 
CHARLESJ.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs. 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUARY. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 


HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES, 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGH1 Ji. 


ALANSON TRASR. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HANDY. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


JOHN J. McCOOK. 
THEODORE WESTON. 
ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDEN’. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, AcTUARY. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Cash Capital - - - £400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - *.816.48 
Total Car™ 
1st, 1s 516.48 
This Company ¢;.-. a (10) years 


ago, with $75,000 cash Capiin.. ogress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C BURBANK, President. 
( H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0.. 


189 MARKET ST. 
k H. STED 


NEWARK. 


ELL, President, 
. C. FROST, Vice-Presi dente 


Seco: OAS 
This Company Issues all kinds it 2 Olicies quultes 
rates. Attention ts C agin othe 
practically an 


which is ryment Samet 
ato ry fe rates. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


GF HARTFORD, CONN, 








| 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 23th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
the 31st December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist January, 1874, to 3ist December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


PEE | BB Ers oc cc g uss checcesctciccansasiae 2,483,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon an Fire Risks disconnected 


with Marine 
Premiums mar red off from Ist January, 

1874, tosis December. 1874....... = cceeeee 489,971 
Losse! urin: ¢ same period...... o 2,370) 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. am rast e 
The Company has the following 


City, Bank, and other Sek ans 59,931,060 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,152,860 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 667,000 
mas = Any tA Sob a ae claims due 


pene ds swriaiees 452,676 

Premium Notes t ‘and Bills Recvivabie re 2,832,348 
Mas. 00 dd eb eebtbesbnde cede vesvolce 266,199 4 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,008.584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. ‘ 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1874, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J, D, JONES, GORDON W. BU RNHAM, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ¥R“D'K CHAUNCEY 
W. H. H. MOOR CHARLES P. BURD DETT, 
HENRY COJT. WRANCIS SKIDDY. 
LEWIS CURTIS, ROV’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART 
JAMES BRYCE, AMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL 8. — ALEXANDER V.BLAKB 
WM GIS CILAS D. LEVERICH, 


HENRY K. BOGER' AH 0. LOW, 

WILLIAM 3 E. a Donen LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. SACKKTT, 

JOsment GAIL WARD,IR, ; ‘THOMAS HYOUNGS 


RACK 
TaMes AND, WI INTRO G. RAY, 
WILLIAM H 


EDMUND W.CO ORLIEs, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
ONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, V. Vicon trestionty 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus .. ses. 1,292,543 41 


Term 


ETT, 
EEE. 





Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send forcirculars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


* JAS. GC. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, See’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. ¥_ 





32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 
Has Insured since that date nearly 


$3,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Sarplus more 
than $6,000,009. 
Has earned a Sarptus in 1874 of 


’ 
which is to the credit of pol.cy-bolders of the pres- 
ent year. 

Ithasa Reserved Fand of $12,539.416.98, 


according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which isthe basis assumed 
by bs st‘te inthe valuation of Lo gg in ali com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. 


Insurances B nye a upon “six dual lives t# 


Amount at risk, 


$63,000,000, 
upon 21 B0z LIVES. 


j hire surance 
Pa its — concerning 4.4 % or (6 
Vout Awe, gente! in the ¢ various Cities and ‘Townt 


¢ 
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December 16, 1875.} THE 


KNICKERBOCKER — 


LIFE INSURANCE COM i! tobe 


No. 239 Broad ways 
JOHN A. NICHOLS Beane 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 8, 875 .2.0000. 00000 occ cee $7,640,230 62 
SBenerppleass. 6. iiss. cisak. ia eRe aw Ob... AS bw Gel. ks an eee 1,403,042 86 
Ratie of Expense fineinding ‘Taxca) Taxes) agi Si 10.97. | 


84 seen vi. 











Pec eeeeere cnet. Tee eta eee 


y has Be, return 


tlement of next ANNU portionate to their contribution to 
The petacn, premium (Dividend) arma will, on policies bois larger than that of +g Mest 
The conservative and the Company as Sewn a by pe Saves given abov' 
igi a . sufficient Pane A that the best intemnets of policyh ders are ly prot: 
prom 


RBOCKER cpuyinees to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend sia 


HERRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F, NICHOLS, Cashier. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ORTY-FOURTH SPMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875 


A ., Cons’ ig rte 
TOHN F. COLLINS, ™M 


















Cash Capital - - -* = 28© = 2*« =» #* =s= # e . $3 Ene: 
eserve jor Re-insurance bg "B7i 98 4 
eserve Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ - 

Net urplus ae ° 31 o'34 

ce ae ee ee ee eee 85 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cagh fm Baws, . 5... oo... cc cece ees e pec ccc nseecpecresasecce- cnseens LeU SEs. Code dy sivccdd be ccebscteestee 

Bonds.and Mortgages, being tirst lien on Real Estate, worth IRR aiacanapel rien eB He rT) 

Unites States Stocks (market Vale}. ........:..seeseererenecereeesesersees 

Sheen Cee ee ee neces nee ApS ; yr 

‘Loaus on Stocks pa able on euitend (market value OF Securities’ Fis 462.50) asee 2... 

Interest due on. “ist WY, BBTB.0 ccccvecscrccccecctssstegen, cavcccescdengescescccdes cose 
nase in — of Agen). ERE. ¥i0 cb Ge Fladecee jas ; 

Bil Be et Tite 

Premiums dne and uncoliccted on Policies laxtied at this Omice 2212200000000. Seep ¥ Si 

p | ... $5,754,214 85 


CHAS. J: MARTIN, ‘Presidsite. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 137TH, 1875. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


asian: ER 


OF NEW YORK, 
Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
pone Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


Death Claims; 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 has pai ro dividends to Fiolter-holders; 
Brookiyn De lie asa saps $2: 8 860,000 over Lia 


has a ratio 2 — for every $100 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STRERTS, Its ratio of Expenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 
BROOKLYN; qbont 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. b. 








THEINTEREST ACCOUNT iit THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


TORS: Ee 
mere Se DIRECTORS. 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. | HENRY STOKEs, ' EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, ©. Norwoop 


H. H. LAMPORT, weopenltg AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JouN W. HUNTER, 


Bourg 2, BROWN, R. ComMSTOCK 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BA * 
GENJ.G. ARNOLD, " LAWRENCE Tt CRNURE, = SERIN, ©. ¥. WEMPLE, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. S = EDWARD HAIGHT, Jorn D Ress 
s. B. CHITTENDEN eYRUS ct RE 188 JAMES M. MCLEAN P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
wM. _ p af GEO. BL JOHN 8S, HARRIS, JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
AURELIUS B. MCL AM LI a at BRYCE. JNO. 8. WiLLiaMs t. Lonts 

5 a _ . . 

WILLLA ARIES LAMSON ae Ae EB. W. BLATCHFORD, 


V CHA 
THRODORE 1. HUSTED, WEL LINGTON CLAPP. 
yEL HEN ‘ef rth PA 


ie PLANO ? JOHN ULDING, B.C. FELLOWS, 

Je - 7 N 

WIE M RICHARDS, "ROBERT H McCURDY [oat Chae’ — na Bailadetphia 

IORACK B. CLAPLIN, DANIEL 8. MILL JonN T, TERRY SETH TURNER, Boston, 

JAS. FREELAND JOHN H. EARLE, yt | JomN H. Wariow: 

iOHN D. MAIRS BeTEY ES 1 BOOTH Avausros 8 W. R. Hw 

IOHN D. 3 Ss, 4 | 

RAGAN TRESS, BOWAMD MARIS, | ppt 

ARTHUR W. BENSON, _—- 

JOHN L. RIKER. BRADISH JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 

. W. CORLIES M. BUCKINGHAM, HENRY STOKES. see WEMPLE, 

GEO. W. LANE. SHERMAN HA RTWELIg SECRETARY. ACTUARY, 

TAME FRASER F, SLATER J. 1. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
aC TOWNSBND, Secretary oy Agee? Dow, q eS STORES. | ) Assistant Secretaries. 


AB M. KLRBY, Secre 
CHAS. i. DUTCH EH, Sooretary 
JOHN K. OAKLEY General 





Brooklyn Dep 


"THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF TRE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


— 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


157to163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


where the business of the Company is t-ensacted. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


$61. 262. 
Nes. 1 z pa Varren 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


LEER A RAE east 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN ¥. DE WITT, President. 
WHITING, Actuary. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


CHAS. E P 
WwW 





Cash Capitals. <ssosss.cc.sceserrceee &1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July Ist, 1875... 3,787,386 25 TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 
Total Liabilities, July Ist, 
i1875...... goeedunee reeves es oCUneabe 2,216,539 70 " 
Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the ren grap a { e e 
F daeesens \ddreas 
und. beds - 1,470,816 55 Aa ; 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. @ORTRIGHT, Vice-President, HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





J. F. CRANK, 


EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 251 Broadway, N.Y. City. 














THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 
All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 


most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION EN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for. several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not hz 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and ‘successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties fer 
the FUTURE that can be given. If yon want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furvished upon application to the Home Office. 


— => 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 











Financial. 


THE. SPECIE-PAYMENT LAW. 

Tue Att of January 14th, 1875, declares 
that “on'and after the 1st day of January, 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
redeem in coin the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their 
presentation for redemption at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States inthe City of New. York, in sums of 
not less than fifty-dollars.”” For the'pur- 
pose of enabling him to comply with this 
mandate, the act proceeds to say: 

“And to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare and provide for the 
redemption in this act authorized or re- 
quired, he is authorized to use any surplus 
ee —. — to eS Ree 

not other 

‘onl sell, and dimpase of, at not ‘less than 
par in coin, either of the descriptions of 
bonds of the United States described in the 
act of Congress approved July 14th, 1870, 
entitled ‘An Act to authorize the refunding 
of the national debt,’ with like qualities, 
privileges, and exemptions, to the extent 
necessary to carry this act into: full effect, 
and to use the proceeds for the purposes 
aforesaid.” 

The several classes of bonds authorized 
by the Act of July 14th, 1870, are four, 
four-and-a-half, and five-per-cent. gold-in 
terest bonds, payable at specified dates. 
By the Act of January 14th, 1875, bonds of 
any one of these classes are authorized to’ 
be issued “ to the extent necessary to carry 
this act into full effect.” The proceeds 
thereof are to be used for this purpose. The 
limitation upon the Secretary’s power is 
that the bon*3s shall not be sold “at Jess than 
parincoin.” When they shall be sold and in 
what quantities are matters placed in the 
diserétion of the Secretary. He has the 
authority to make the sale at any time, as 
he shall judge most expedient, “to prepare 
and provide for the redemption” author- 
ized and required by the act. 

These provisions, if they. shall remain 
unchanged until January 1st, 1879, clothe 
the Secretary of the Treasury with very 
large powers in reference to the end pro- 
posed. He may exercise these powers 
either by selling bonds for gold at not less 
than par, and gradually accumulating a 
gold surplusin the Treasury, or by virtual- 
ly funding legal-tender notes. He has the 
authority to sell bonds for gold; and he 
can receive the proceeds in legal-tender 
notes, at their market value, or receive gold 
and then sell it for these notes. If the 
notes were thus brought into the Treasury 
in exchange for bonds, by either method, 
and then retained by not being reissued, 
they would be virtually funded —at least, for 
the time being; and if finally canceled, as 
they should be, they would be permanent- 
ly funded. 

“‘Five-per-cent. gold bonds are now at par 
in gold; and if they shall retain this market 
value, which seems entirely probable, they 
furnish, under the Act of January 14th, 
1875, the meane of preparing and provid- 
ing for specie resumption at thé date 
specified, either by accumulating an ade- 
quate gold surplus or by accumulating 
legal-tender notes in the Treasury. The 
latter course, by reducing the volume. of 
these notes, would in a short time bring 
them to par with gold. Andif the notes 
thus boarded in the Treasury were not 
reissued, it would require a less quantity 
of gold in the Treasury to maintain the 
outstanding volume at par. We see no 
reasonable ground for expecting specie 
payment on the ist of January, 1879, asa 
fact accomplished and thereafter maine 
taincd, unless in the process of prepara- 
tion there is a very considerable actual 
reduction of the volume of legal-tender 
notes in circulation; and the only way to 
secure this is to redeem them in gold and 
destroy them, or directly or indirectly fund 
them and then destroy them. 

The law as it now stands is simply silent 
on the question of destruction. It neither 
forbids nor commands it. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem legal. 
tender notesin coin at a specified time and 
place and in sums of not less than fifty 
dollars, and gives bim power to issue and 
sell any necessary amount, at par in gold, 
of four, or four-and-a-half, or five-per-cent. 
bonds for this purpose. Of course, a Secre- 
tary who means to secure the end would 
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not reissue the notes when they once come 
intothe Treasury, either by gold-redemption 


| or by beingvirtually funded ; yet this point 


should be definitely settledby daw, and. not 
be left to the discretion of any S ary. 
It is one of the undetermined ons 
. shows the need of further legisla- 





EXPORTABLE AND NON-EXPORT 
ABLE MONEY. 


Twat which is mney éyery Where and 
may be used everywhere to pay debts has 
in itse]f a basis of value which limits it to 
no country, but makes it universal money. 
Legislation may determine its form and fix 
its names for the convenience of exchange; 
yet neither the form nor the names give it 
the attribute of universality. Whether it 
be called thé dollar, the pound, the franc, 
the thaler, or thé mark, or whatever it is as 
the result of legislation, there is something 
in itnot derived from legislation and not 
changed thereby, that enables it to migrate 
from country to. country without losing its 
essential character. That something is its 
oon value, sometimes called ite trinsic 
value, depending on the material of which 
the money is composed, and not the names 
given to it or. the forms which it.assumes. 
This kind of money is éxportable” because 
it has value in itself. All nations use it, 
and will readily give .for.it whatever they 
have to sell. * It,is the money of commerce 
and goes just where the laws of trade 
carry it, 

The other and 4 very different kind of 
money is non-exportable. It has no value 
except that which is imparted to it by law 
and by the credit of the manufacturer. It 
is, consequently, a local circulation. » Like 
the bills of the old state banks, it’ cannot 
travel beyond acertain distance without 
loss; and if it goes too far nobody wants 
it. Itis the money,of promise to pay val- 





‘tes; and is just as good asthe promise, 


and no better. .The material of. which it 
is composed has nothing to do with its 
value. All depends upon the words inscribed 
upon “it and upon the party who makes the 
inscription and plédgés his faith. It circu- 
lates upon his credit, and, hence, it is 
purely credit money. -~ 
The great question which is now divid 

ing the thoughts of the people is whether 
the monetary basis in this country shall be 
value or simply credit; whether the, found- 
ation shall be the universal one of ex- 
portable money er the logal and limited 
one of non-exportable money. It is by no 
meaus a new question in the history of 
the world. It has been discussed again 
and again, and at different times both 
kinds of money have been sufficiently tried 
to give mankind a large stock of expe- 
rience on the subject. All these trials have 
ended at last in the uniform verdict that 
exportable money—the money of value; 
the money that carries its value with it 
and needs no endorser to guarantee it—the 
money that will pay debts anywhere, and, 
hence, has an international character— 
is the best kindsef money. We need not 
tell the reader that this kind of money is 
composed of gold’ and silver;' and not of 
paper. Paper is a very good thing to 
represent it asa fiduciary currency; but 
avery poor substitute for it when divorced 
from it and acting independently of it. 


One among the many excellences. of 
exportable money consists in the fact that 
its quantity in any given country will 
always regulate itself by the laws of trade. 
The general principle of supply°and de- 
mand will carry it just where it is most 
wanted. The world always has a sufficient 
stock of it on hand to supply any country 
to the full extent of its active demand for 
it; and if any country has more than i 
really needs the world is always ready to 
take it. When exportable money is the 
cheapest thing for a country to sell the 
world will buy it and give an equivalent 
for it. When it is the dearest thing to 
sell, as shown by the scale of prices, the 
world will make the discovery, and send 
more of it there, till prices come to the 
general equilibrium of the world. Thus 
the questions of redundancy or deficiency 
take care of: themselves under laws that 
are as regular as the movement of the tides. 
There is no need of discussion’ on the 
subject, Commerce, without discussion, 
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no value beyond the country in which it 
originates.and circulates. Its quantity 
depends not on trade; but on the will of 
those who govern the paper-mill and the 
printing-press. .If they happen to think | 
that.more is needed—as they are very apt 
to do—then the supply comes at short 
notice; and if they. happen to make a mis- 
take on this question of quantity—as is 
almost always the case—then there is no 
remedy for that mistake in the natural 
operations of trade. Prices go up, as well 
as fluctuate, and the people havé the privi- 
lege of using a larger amount of money to 
do the same amount of business ; besides 
being out Of harmony with the commerce 
of the world in the medium of exchange. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


OVERPRODUCTION and undue importa- 
tions seem tobe the most plausible of the 
reasons offered for the present financial 
embarrassments; because when goods ac- 
cumulate in merchants’ hands and products 
multiply in the factories, the mines, and 
the farms, without a corresponding demand 
and consumption, the most obvious cause 
or explanation is that there has been too 
much production and importation. But 
have these been too much for the de- 
mand and consumption previously ex- 
isting or subsequently? The true law 
of supply and the stimulus and the rea- 
son for production is demand. This 
comes first and the former comes last 
in the order of Nature. There might be 
a production that overtakes and passes an 
existing consumption in particular cases; 
but it is well also to examine, in a general 
way, whether any cause has paralyzed con- 
sumption. Now, it has been seen that the 
systematic and constant contraction of 
Government credits naturally induced the 
contraction of all other credits ; this finally 
brought on a panic, that acted: like a par- 
alysis on all credit; this led inevitably to 
the stoppage of so much active industry 
and work as to take away the purchasing 
power of a great mauy and to stop a large 
part of the previously existing consump- 
tion and demand.—FPeter Cooper. 


—The economic value of each immigrant 
to this country, considered simply as a 
machine for the production of wealth, ig 
estimated at $800. At this rate the immi- 
gration during the last fiscal year has 
added $250,673, 200 to our national wealth. 
The total immigration during the five 
fiscal years ended June 30th, 1874, amounted 
to 1,886,501; and this added, according to 
the above estimate, $9,009,200,800 to the 
wealth of the United States. This repre- 
sents simply the value of the muscular 
power of the immigrants, without making 
any account of the money which they 
brought with them. The United States 
have gained immensely by the, steady tide 
of immigration toward our shores, 

—It now looks as if the debt of the 
State of Virginia would be arranged by 
apportioning $15,239,870 to West Virginia 
and $29,514,426 to the Old Dominion. Of 
the latter sum about $8,000,000 are owned 
in the state, $18,000,000 in other states, and 
the balance. by foreign capitalists. The 
bonds owned in this country are to be 
funded in new issues, the coupons of which 
are to be receivable for taxes until the 
state can resume payment at the rate of 


four per cent. intereat. The foreign bond- 
holders will receive three per cent. the first 


year, four per cent. the second year, and 
therea @ per Cent. “‘This'is mutir bet- 
ter than the state repudiation that was at 


one time threatened. 


—The total amount of coin manufactured 
at the mints of the United, States during 
the last. fiscal year was’ 39,191,778 pieces, 
baving the value of $43,854,708. The 
total expense of manufacturing this coin- 
age was $989,870, or about sixty per cent. 
of the expense of maintaining the frac- 
tional currencys, .« ~~. & 


—The Postinaster-General’s report shows 
that the postal revenues of the Government 
for the last fiscal year were yore 9 
while the expenditures were $33; ; 
This gives a deficiency of $6, 169,948.88. 
The’ eatimated ‘ éficiency forthe current 
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3 farm and Garden. 
‘2 at AS Ge Poe OF 

TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
THE SODA LAKES OF WYOMING TERRITORY. 


Prof, Pontes, geologist to the Union Pacific 
Railroad, reports as follows on the deposit of 
carbonate of soda in Wyoming Territory: 

“The carbonate of soda deposit is, by near- 
est road for wagon, sixty-five miles from Raw- 
lins Station, nearly due north. There are 
two lakes. The upper and larger one covers 
about two hundred acres. The water has an 
average depth of three feet and a specific grav- 
ityof 1.097. It, therefore, contains nearly one 
pound of sodato ten of water. The soda is 
nearly all carbonate. The second lake is situ- 
ated about two miles east of the large lake, on 
a somewhat lowerlevel. It is bowl-shaped and 
covers rather more than three and one-half 
acres. During the greater portion of the year 
it is a concrete mass of crystals of carbonate 
of soda, mixed with a small quantity of dust 
blown from the adjacent plain. I excavated 
tothe depth of six feet, but did not reach the 
bottom of the deposit. Its entire depth can 
only be ascertained by boring. It is a reser- 
voir or pocket which receives its increase from 
the periodic influx from the larger lake. The 
water, having no outlet, evaporates during 
the summer, and by autumn becomes & com- 
pact mass. The quality of the carbonate is 
fully equal to the imported article used 
throughout the country. [ts minimum or 
bottom price has been $45 per ton, up to $67, 
its present price. Estimating the quantity by 
the specific gravity of the water, its depth 
and area, the large lake, covering 200 acres, 
will yield on evaporation 78,000 tons, which at 
the market value would realize, at $45 per ton, 
$4,510,000. Besides the cost of freight, the 
expense of preparing the article for market 
would be $4 per ton for evaporating. The 
small lake, already crystallized, and estimated 
only tothe depth of six feet and an area of 
155,000 feet, contains 30,660 tons, which, at $45 
per ton, would realize $1,879,700, with no 
drawback except freight and commission. 
The reason why this valuable deposit of a 
staple article has not already been drawn on 
largely is the difficulty and expense of hauling 
it fifty-five miles; A range of mountains, 
called the Seminole, intervenes between the 
deposits and the Union Pacific Railroad.” 


FINE STOCK A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


John Scott gives, in the The Swine and Poultry 
Journal, an instance of the economy of buying 
fine stock for breeding : 

“My neighbor bought a trio of fine pigs, 
paying therefor the reasonable sum of $120. 
The male was valued at $60 and the females at 
$30 each. This wasa wise apportionment of 
values, as the male would impress his value on 
allthe produce. There are those who think, 
however, that $60 is too great a price for one 
pig. Inthis case he did not die or prove 
barren ; but he begat his likeness not only on 
the females of his own blood, but largely on 
others to which he was bred. In the short 
space of two years my neighbor had sold, at 
prices much less than he paid, pure-bred pigs 
to the amount of $600; had on band a stock of 
young things worth $300 ; still had the orfzinal 
stock, and had paid for all his feed and labor 
by the use of his male on his and other stock. 





sion of the best, of the increased respect of his 
neighbors, of his own culture growing out of 
the thought he gave to his pursuit, he hada 
clear return of $1,000 on an investment of $120, 
and all in two short years. Allowing one-half 
for contingencies, and who has done as well as 
this with low-priced stock? 

“Tf a boar will get one hundred pigs in a 
year, and each of the pigs is worth $2 more 
than are those from a common sire, what is he 
really worth? If we use him but three years | 
at this fate he will earn us $600. Is it not 
plain that such an animal has a real value far 
beyond the terrible hundred dollars for which 
he sells? Isit safe, then, to wait for the price 
to come down before we buy? The expecta- 
tion or fear that the prices will tumble.is based 
on the assumption that the world will move 
backward. The idea is as vain as it is uncom- 
plimentary ; 28 fallacious as it is undesirable.” 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

Within the past year af the various agricul- 
tural colleges or experimental farms some 
curious trials have been made, which have re- 
sulted in very satisfactory additions to our 
stock of agricultural information. 

Professor Dana,” of Western New York, 
tried an.experiment by planting potatoes and 
comparing the yields with various manures. 
He says: 

“ The soil is a gravelly loam, and has, [ pre- 
sume, never received a load of manure, while 
every year the elements of fertility, particularly 
the phosphates, have been withdrawn in the 
shape of beef, butter, cheese, and grain. The soil 
was of uniform quality, and, as shown by the 
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bean crop of last year, in a uniform condition 
of unproductiveness. At planting time it was 
in 8 fine condition of tilth. Through the field 
I took a strip wide enough forthirty-six rows, 
its oxperiment. Twelve rows I planted with- 
out fertilizers, on twelve rows [put a small 
handful of ashes in each hill, and twelve rows 
I manored in the hill with superphosphate, at 
the rate of two hundred pouuds peracre. The 
unmanured portion yielded at the rate of 63% 
bushels per acre ; that treated with ashes, 77 
bushels; that with superphosphate, 1471-6 
bushels. Ashes increased the yield 124¢ 
bushels ; superphosphate, $2%{ bushels. The 
cost of the superphosphate was $5; the value 
of the surplus crop, at market price, $41}, ; 
net gain, $361¢. I suppose’the benefit to the 
next year’s crop will pay the labor of applying 
the fertilizer and the handling the increase of 
crop. I think this experiment shows that 
superphosphate may be profitably used.’’ 


ROSES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS. 


Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
have an immense collection of Roses, number- 
ing over four hundred varieties and covering 
eight acres of land. The following ten have 
been selected as the best for the American 
garden: 


Blanche Vibdert.—One of the purest whites. 

Caroline de Sansal.— Clear, delicate flesh 
color, becoming blush. A fine rose and, fora 
light-colored one, not surpassed. 

Maurice Bernardin.—Beautiful clear vermil- 
fon, imbrieated, large ; one of the best. 

Marie Bavman.—A new yariety and very 
promising ; vivid red, large, full and very fine 
form. 

Comtesse Chabrillant.—Bright pink, beauti- 
fully cupped, large and full, very fragrant. 
We consider this one of the best of light-cot- 
ored varieties. 

General Washington, ~ Brilliant rosy car- 
mine ;:very large and fine form and a free 
bloomer. This always finds a place in the 
smallest and choicest collections. 

La France.—This is a new variety, that re- 
ceived high consideration in the lists presented 
at our annual meeting. Silvery white, back of 
petals rose ; large, full, and of good form. 

Madame Victor Verdier.—Rich bright rose, 
very large and compact; finely cupped; 
blooms in clusters, a free bloomer. It struck 
us as one of the best, if not the very best, of 
rose-solored varieties. 

Prince Camille de Rohan.—Rich velvety ma- 
roon, shaded to deep red. _One of the finest 
of the darkest sorts. 

Sentateur Vaisse.—Bricht rea, beautiful shape, 
and free bloomer. Mr. George Ellwanger put 
this in his list of “best six’? at the annual 
meeting of the Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society; and we are satisfied that it has 
no superior of the same color. 


SPLENDID PUBLIC LANDS IN NEBRASKA, 


The North Platte Republican (Northwest Ne- 
braska) announces in an extra that 12,000,000 
acres Of the best land in the world, within 
a short distance of the richest gold mines of 
the United States, have just been thrown open 
to homesteaders. Since April, 1873, all the 
country lying to the north of the North Platte 
River and west of the month of the same 
stream has been closed tosettlers. The re- 
cent treaty made between the Government and 
the Sioux provides arelinquishment of all that 
territory save such as lies north of a line ten 
miles south of the Niobrara River and west of 
the 100th meridian. A region of country con- 
taining, as above stated, 12,000,000 acres of 
valuable farming and stock-raising lands, in- 
terspersed with streams and dotted with 
lakes, is now open to settlement again by 
homesteaders, pre-emptors, and all claiming 
and entitled to land under the laws governing 
the oeeupation of public lands. Persons who 
have recently traveled over the greater portion 
of this region and with considerable care in- 
spected its value assure us that no grander 
region of country is to be found, wherein till- 
ers of the soil can grow rich in pursuing their 
occupation. 

SIZE OF FRUIT BARRELS. 

The American Grocer has the following in 
regard toa very important subject: “Itshonld 
be generally known that the New York State 
Legislature, at its last session, amended the 
law regulating the size of apple, pear, and 
potato barrels, prescribing a penalty for mak- 
ing or using barrels of less capacity than 100 
quarts of grain or dry measure. Barrels of 
100 quarts are smaller’ than those used in 
most other states ; but so long as this capacity 
is maintained and understood it matters little. 
When, hoyeyer, the packages are found some 
quarts short of the standard the producer 
not only exposes himself. to censure, but is 
now rendered subject to a penalty. The 
smallness of the deficiency generally protects 
the offender fromitngation ; but in the aggre- 
gate the fraud is sufficient to cause much 
Vexation to the purchaser, and it is" certainly 
enough to-seriously injure the reputation of 
the producing section, The Newburg Téle- 
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graph, of recent date, has a timely cdmonition 
on this point, and we may add that we entirely 
agree with it that to pack barrels with any- 
thing short of the prescribed amount will be 
found to be the very worst policy imaginable.” 


CALIFORNIA ALMONDS. 


The Santa Barbara Index, speaking of Mr, 
Olmatead’s almond orchard. at Carpenteria, 
says: “He will have from his orchard this 
season over five tons of the Languedoc or 
soft-shell almonds. Mr. Olmstead’s orchard is 
only four years old, and, of course, is not yet 
io full bearing. His trees bore a few nuts 
when two years old. The third year the aver- 
age yield to the tree was about fiye pounds. 
Two rows in the orchard, covering ground 
equivalent to two acres, that received great 
care in planting and special culture, produced 
2,000 pounds of dried almonds. This yield, at 
the wholesale San Francisco market price for 
soft-shell almonds, will give Mr. Olmstead 
about $230 peracre, after paying all expenses 
of the year’s culture, gathering, sacking, and 
marketing. One reason of Mr. Olmstead’s 
success in the cultivation of the almond is the 
fact that he keeps the ground clear, cultivat- 
ing nothing between the trees, nor allowing 
weeds to grow up to rob them. Thorough 
cultivation is required for the almond, and the 
trees should be at least twenty feet apart each 
way.” This language implies that some other 
orchards are not profitable. 


HOW TO CARE FOR CANARIES. 


Says a writer on canaries: ‘‘In this way 
I answe: the question of ‘ How I had such luck 
with birds?’ Simply by allowing the birds to 
attend to their own affairs, and by letting 
them onderstand that their mistress would 
never harm them. Also by accustoming them 
to plenty of light and air and company ; rather 
than, as recommended in bo»ks, keeping the 
cage in a dark room, for f:ar of frightening 
the birds, Make just half the fuss directed in 
bird-books over the matter, and you will have 
donble the success in raising birds. Neyer 
SS them sugar; but all the red pepper > at 

eat. It is the best thing for them. An 
if your bird feels hoarse atany time, puta piece 
of fat salt pork in the cage and see how the 
little fellow will enjoy it, and listen for the 
result. Give him flax-seed once in a while; 
and if he appears dumpy occasionally give a 


diet of bread and butter, with red pepper 
sprinkled in.” 


, _ AGRICULTURAL, 
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j etter ~ | ~ heat co.. 
No. 1 M. & H. FAMILY MACHINE — 
on a large Oiled Walnut Table, with Dra or end Ore etaay to B,D REDS Peek Mone, Hew esl 
pamental Iron Stand, with the Tollowing outfit fur- 
nished free of c 


BASTER, GAUG 
OLL-C. SCREW. 














HEMME 
QUILT 
SPOO 


No, 223 North Eighth 8t. Philadel 
ing their SUPERIO R No. 
uated 0: rge waigut-top & taples and complete 
with a full Tine of attachme 
FOR exe B1VE DOLLARS! 
nes ual in every respec’ to other 





employ an army of por odd, ste per. 

suaders, but sell our Machines direct to the and 
content ourselves with a reasonable fit. There- 
fore, we are enabled to sella wy OR SE - ea 


MACHINE at, the low price of Twen- 
ton’ buy W without betng fully pe posted, and don’t let et National Surgical ini x= 
price one Bumbag Jon, ay bt ress or ENDLARAPOLIS, IND, 
Br rsa or for “oa eee an Es of 
win 
eS BENNOR MACHINE COMEANY. 


or Agents wanted panne 









on. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
Toe Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Acgnts Wantzp. “GB NEW YORK. 


ASBESTOS 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, sit rns 


























AS TING, for restoring an ery old Roofs. 
ASS NT yi, ring leaks around oe vabibondine Windows, etc. In 10-0. pails, 
AS ah a or outside 1 [ery Tass articl@, enpertor bony, rich color. 

~ az FS kK, ready for use. In pails, kegs, and nameete, 
A FELT and c EMENT 1 FELTING, for Sieam Pipes, Boilers, et 

au? a N nee In a}. Ly sives @f rape, from ‘4 to LM inches dis apeten 

Send for Niu a ae ky he ete, Li A ~' taduerment Se pesily - Week Seo d Dealezs. 

core nfringers bye the public are cautioned. 29 

OwN ETI AIN Sloat CO. Boston ; € 
H 

Bou eee coy uenmeat? cone t H.W, “SOHN 8] — Lane, WN. Y. 





{iy 


PROVIDENCE WRINGERS 


are Superior to All Others, for 
the Following Reasons: 


}. THE ROLLERS, of large size and inal of 
white rubber, are all goeures to Seer 


ventany wear upon the 
. THE DOUBLE SPTRAT. COGS used on this be 


ive the utmost ease and steadiness in w 
while the double stop ped them from "Sothom:. 
ing or being oo of gea ioe 


4. sy, | ADsUST. £ CURVED CLAMP readily 
week is ee to. tubs of ay size or thickness, 
a. 
a SIMPEICITY. STREN BEA 
combined in this mactine with ail ithe Seauiites ot of 
a oapetctass Wringer. 
-.MANUBPACTURED BY THE 


PROWDERCE TOOL COMPANY, 


ss SS PROVIDENCE, R. 1.2 = ; 
pee. 11 Warren St. New York. 


 €& 
ff. B; NEWHALL, Agent. 


+ ma 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA.AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Tnungs or Stomach, ° 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIFPS.. AND 
VITIATING THE FLUI! TMBroy, 


Chronie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Langs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skip and Hip: Diserses, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Coutplaifits, Gott, Dropsy, “Hictkets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1. PER BOTTLE. 


-manway 5 


READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and. Best Medicing for 
Family Use‘im the World 
i ee, 








ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE: 
Wit CORE. MORE COMPLASNYS (A ND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEW 104 SUD- 


DBM ATTACKS OF EPIDEM[OS /AND 
OONTAGIOUS DISEASES TRAN. ONE 
HUNDRED- DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES. OR UEDIGAT. AT. 
TEND ANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S RBADY 
RELIEF 1S APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DPERECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHAPEVER 
04 USE, CEASES TU EXIST. 


Inall cases where pain or discomfort is experienced , 
orif seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, S6ré Throat, 
Mumps, Bag Coughs.’ Hoarsentss, Billions Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrh@a, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or ‘vith Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIPF will care you of the 
worst of these complaints in'e few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and.all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive eure. 
Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Sené@ one letter stamp 
to RADWAY & Co., No. 82 Warren 8t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will be 
sent you. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


7 more. Young Men to lear TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ‘ UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


n 


f 











[December tf, 16, Ts dn 


WaNapA 
ue FINEST CLOTHING 





‘FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


A. PREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


NO. 241 BROADWAY, N. Y., aswnaeh Si 
CLOTHIERS ie OPPOSITE NEW POST-OFFICE, : Finapes wee 


have have openedan_ sutt cutirely new and complete assortment of Fine Ready-made Clothing for Men and Boys at} | THE 


SUITS, $13 to $30. OVERCOATS, $8 to $35. BOYS’ SUITS,'SS to $20. COMMERCIAL , AGENCY, 


ORDER BY MAIL. 
109 and 111 WORTH STREET. 








Sy Samples of Cloth mae —— of — awe Feat 4 = 
measnremens. by & perfons e 
gether with on Piste, will be Sent: Venton, on ap Tee 
GENTS’ FURNISHING COODS OUR SPECIALTY. 
FINE WHITE SHIRTS TO ORDER. USUAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY. 


MIDDLETOWN | MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLATE COMPANYS 


FINE siuveR-PLateo ware. | SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 


rade OY), Back 550 Broadway, 


ee NEW DESICNS. 
jgsor Sale by all leading Dealers. NEW YORK, 


dlet Cc . 
Maan % a w itoom. 13 John Street, N.Y. 





MERCHANTS contemplating changes in their Part- 
nerships or the formation of NEW FYRMs will oblige 
by communicating the same to us, that their names 
may appear correctly in the. ‘‘ COMMERCIAL AGENCY 
REGISTER.” 

Desiring to have our Records as accurate as possi- 
ble, we will accept the Statements and References of 
any Merchant, and give the same the most thorough 
scrutiny. 

BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and MANUFACTURERS wil 
oblige by informing us if in any case their knowl- 
edge and experience do not harmonize with our re- 
ports. We ask this that by fresh and thorough in- 
vestigation we may correct errors, if any are found 
to exist. 

The “COMMEFCIAL AGENCY REGISTER” will be 





Factories, West Meriden, Conn. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


can be supplied with the following HARD and RARD 
WOeDs, pis pad i toa for use: 1-6 31 16, 1-4, 3-8 in. and 


Sat mood. Holly 7 Bb mnimed 
aw ° ony, 
White Cedar, Brae ny 





next. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 
ares neat. in Wek Ee, 


BIT fe) 
Srnr of RUDBRER i 





Se ee se tosh OSD eatin ok 
*,* Orders by mail will nex prompt and Cotar ate 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 


ROEBUCK’S Bi 








entive. of 
Cutthis out Bi WIN a aed 
cheapest. 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS pe ar sage BY oe ager ne HORBUEK & C0, 4 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Se eee Ween ansed ab tok Bstablished 18657 








ety BROTHERS’ GRAND, SQUARE, AND 
UPRI are the best made in the coun- 
3 ae ee y take the lead of all first-class instruments 
being unrivaled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
er anies in erie detail. 
USTRATED CATALOGU 
PR ICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY, 


10 YEARS, Enclose 26cts.for samples, 
812 BROADWAY.N-Y 















TAXIDERMIST’S RAGE 





$1 SHOT GUN, 


conenststnpteg cts Fonted sa be PRESS Giving fll ienractions in, 
@ TV an 
eo aye ¢ rae a able gaat, w swith nk viable A dou Bepites ahs, Be sisi ts saat one. See. 
ro. bg Ork, & 60 r barrel par acti war- &e. 
Dollars! ie mail, $2.95. i TD aststios aauae eg ot ant an focks, of $1. Addrers 


ranted feriask, twist barrels anda good shooter or no 











eel fonts ot + 7] 
einen o. "ior $6.00! By ; “By mat 8 pais Lan eh Kye Pouch, and at Cutter, for ¥ib. Be) §. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, le 
’ aying bill. aeue vam for cireular to P. POWELL r day. Send for Chromo Ca’ 
73 Cornhill, ; 53 Murray St., New York. F 20K, Gun Dealers, 239 Main st., Cincinnati, 0. $10: $ 25s UFFORD’s Sons, Bosten, 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO, PIANO-FORTES. 


20 oy FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK; 


484 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON ; 927 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 
CORNER OF ADAMS AND STATE STREETS, CHICACO. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. have received fi/tyflve Medals and Premiums from different fairs, thirteen of which were for Grands and Parlor Grands. 
Have received the/uuqualified endorsement of the highest musical authorities fm the world, including the greatest living pianists—Dr. 
Franz Liszt; tendal; Strauss, Franz Abt, Saro, Paulas, Joachim, Gottschalk, Webli, and others. 


THIS.SHOWS THE PRE-EMINENCE OF HALLET, DAVIS & CO. PIANO-FORTES. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. have been manufacturing Pianos for thirty years. They have one of the largest and most complete, factories in 
this country, on Harrison -Ayenué, running from Canton to Brookline streets, Boston. It has a frontage on three streets o 400 feet. 
They purchase their stock at the lowest cosh prices. and employ only first-class workmen. They personally superintend their bee ea have 


“had an experience of more than forty vearg, and strive constantly for perfection—to make a better Piano than apy other first-class maker 


in the country, 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. Something Entirely New 


AND OF IMPORTANCE 


PATENT GRAND TO THE 


Musical World. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE 


UPRIGHT 


BEST JUDCES 
p>” SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 


- pianos, = 


THE ADVANTAGES 


of the UPRIGHT PIANO in. economia 


pace are well known, but the great objections to them have been their failure to stand in tune and the inferior 
quality of tone. HATLET, pp HY — eapry to state that. both of these C ections are entirely removed by te patent improvement of cog =. be 
at ae of Oct, 28th, a 7 of tone pow, ezogeted fe Pprient 6s that will standin tune as long as any Grand or Square nos 
an rf an va ully equa a or 
made ie : ; but the result of many years of careful study and examination of the various weak and defective points which 
have a eye re rea, ad the Uorghts 4 amo and oopaiats in he ered ee of an r a all doubt Eyeue enti ay new and peculiar in its construction, which, in combina 
with result as an eyon: 
Anotaee: of this patent is errangement Of the bridges upon: the soun eee which, with the bearings of the to the wooden 
frame s0 from there is no metallic or iron tone, but the wai tree vibration of the wood and 





are pee EH wed roD me. es 
rs. thus ns producing Pies sweet and voliminou 
he above bel Fg ay the. » instruments, and we extend a most cordial invitation to alllovers of music and to all ine 


EVERY InsTE WERT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
~~ SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
AGENTS WANTED IN .EVERY LARGE CITY AND TOWN. 


|NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 20 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 








—— 





“ur INDEPENDENT \PREsS, Nos. 21 AND 23 Rose STREET. 


ready for delivery shortly after the first of January “» 
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